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Henty  Of  Buying  Power,  Says  Ayer  Chief — 
Hits  Superficial  Tone  In  Advertising 

Wilfred  W.  Fry  Sees  Advertising  Entering  New  Fields  In  Future — Thinks  Buyers  Will  Be  Won  By 

Sincerity  Rather  Them  High-Pressure  Methods 


rHREE  things  Wilfred  Washing¬ 
ton  Fry  believes: 

1.  That  there  is  plenty  of  buying 
ower  to  start  the  wheels  turning  in 
any  factories  of  this  nation  when 
siness  men  arouse  public  desire. 

2.  That  in  the  long  run  the  public 
ay  be  depended  upon  to  show  good 
nse  and  fairness — to  distinguish  be- 
Ften  sincere  advertising  on  the  one 
ind  and  “high-pressure”  methods  on 
e  other. 

3.  That  advertising  is  destined  to 
■ow  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
St— that  present  setbacks  are  tem- 
rary,  and  that  years  to  come  will  find 
Ivertising  being  used  for  purposes  and 
ways  as  yet  undreamed  of. 

Many  other  things  Mr.  Fry  believes 
alsi.,  but  by  these  three  he  charts 
I  present  business  course.  The  presi- 
nt  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  most 
lividual  of  the  big  advertising  agen- 
s,  is  not  troubled  about  the  future  of 
vertising. 

In  the  present  there  are  disturbing 
itors,  he  admits.  It  pains  him  to  see 
vertising  treated  as  a  joke,  to  be 
cffed  at  by  the  sophisticated.  The 
usiness  hysteria”  that  has  caused  re- 
rt,  to  high-pressure  methods  in 
t  constant  strain  to  catch  the  public 
lention  at  any  cost  seems  to  him 
und  to  discredit  all  advertising  to 
me  extent.  The  wide  appeal  of  Bally- 
>0  and  similar  magazines  which  bur- 
Mjue  modern  advertisements  is  in  his 
es  a  symptom  that  some  advertising 
en  have  been  hard  at  work  sawing  off 
le  tree  branch  on  which  they  sit. 

“The  whole  advertising  field  is  as- 
liled  by  the  hectic  and  superficial  ap- 
al  that  seems  in  vogue,”  he  told 
DiTOR  &  Publisher  in  an  interview 
at  was  itself  an  exception  to  his 
ual  rule.  “In  the  long  run.  however, 
have  faith  in  the  public’s  sound  sense 
d  fairness;  haven’t  you?” 

'Do  you  think  the  public  can  dis- 
guish  between  sincere  and  insincere 
«ertisir.g  in  the  same  publication,  ac¬ 
ting  one  at  face  value  although  dis¬ 
cing  the  other?”  he  was  asked. 

Jr.  Fry  hesitated.  “I’d  hate  to  say 
>’  to  that,”  he  replied  slowly.  “Ulti- 
tely,  Yes.  Sincerity  is  ever  more 
ent  than  insincerity. 

I  believe  that  the  present  period  will 
l<e_  the  response  to  advertising  more 
criminating.  It  will  leave  a  saner, 
nblcr,  more  efficient  people.  They 
1  buy  differently  from  the  way  they 
1  to,  but  they  will  buy  whenever 
want  something  more  than  they 
It  the  money  it  costs. 

■Advertising’s  job  is  to  arouse  desire 
telling  the  truth.  Individual  adver¬ 
ts  can  help  to  bring  about  better 
mess  conditions  by  the  right  adver- 
tg  procedure.  That  includes  mak- 
sute  the  product  is  worthy,  dis- 
ution  adequate,  and  the  advertising 
sound  merchamiising 

“•  is  on  familiar  ground  when 
/r  A  sincerity.  Formerly  a 
•t.A.  secretary,  he  is  a  leader  in 
“*^ist  church  and  a  regent  of  two 
'logical  seminaries. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

When  the  agency  was  founded,  63  individual,  take  responsibility  and 
years  ago,  its  only  capital  was  $250  that  credit. 

F.  Wayland  Ayer,  the  “Son”  of  N.  W.  Yet  upon  the  subject  of  established 
Ayer  &  Son,  had  earned  by  selling  agency  policies  he  talks  easily,  even 
advertising  in  a  religious  periodical,  eagerly.  Wherever  possible,  he  ex- 


One  of  the  first  rules  was  that  no  patent 
medicine  advertising  accounts  would  be 
taken — a  rule  that  arbitrarily  cut  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  advertising  field  in 
those  days.  In  the  years  that  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  firm  has  continued  to  be  pat- 
ticular  about  whose  business  it  handled. 

Today  Mr.  Fry  sits  in  his  spacious 
office  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  white 
stone  building  that  advertising  has  built 
for  the  House  of  Ayer  at  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia.  He  is  surrounded 
by  an  organization  obviously  permeated 
by  the  principles  of  which  he  speaks — 
principles  which  a  nKKlern  age  might 
call  platitudes,  but  principles  which  can¬ 
not  be  wise-cracked  away  in  the  face 
of  Ayer  achievement.  Customers  of 
the  house  include  some  of  the  largest 
and  best-known  business  firms  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Fry  believes 
in  the  old-fashifined  virtues,  that  he  is 
concerned  about  preserving  public  con- 
dence  in  the  advertising  message,  that 
he  quotes  with  approval  the  maxims 
handed  down  by  the  agency’s  founder: 
“Make  advertising  pay  the  advertiser” ; 
“Spend  the  advertiser’s  money  as  if  it 
were  your  own”,  “Keeping  everlast¬ 
ingly  at  it  brings  success.” 

Mr.  Fry  is  not  easy  to  interview. 
He  does  not  think  in  headlines  (nor 
does  he  write  advertising  copy  him¬ 
self).  Predictions  he  doesn’t  care  for. 
Personally  he  is  retiring.  His  idea  of 
his  job  is  to  surround  himself  with  the 
most  capable  organization  possible,  and 
let  the  organization,  rather  than  any 


W.  Fry 

plains,  the  House  of  .\yer  has  devel¬ 
oped  individual  processes  and  practices. 
Xew  members  of  the  staff  are  told; 
“When  you  are  50  or  200  or  2,000 
miles  away  from  here,  you  are  Ayer 
in  the  eyes  of  those  about  you.”  And 
the  home  office  is  confident  that  Ayer 
policies  and  Ayer  traditions  will  be 
carried  out  wherever  Ayer  men  work. 

In  its  relations  with  newspapers  the 
Ayer  agency’s  attitude  is  simply  that  of 
a  good  but  keen  customer.  It  makes  no 
claim  to  being  in  partnership  with  the 
newspapers,  nor  to  representing  news¬ 
papers  in  return  for  a  commission. 

“We’ve  never  asked  the  newspapers 
for  anything  for  ourselves,”  Mr.  Fry 
explains.  “We’ve  asked  them  for  many 
things  for  our  customers.  While  we 
render  collateral  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  creating  advertising,  our  pri¬ 
mary  consideration  must  always  be 
making  the  advertising  pay  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  We  get  our  remuneration  from 
the  customer,  not  the  publisher.” 

To  emphasize  this  principle  of  service 
to  customers — Mr.  Fry  doesn’t  call  them 
“clients” — Ayer  reverses  the  usual  the¬ 
ory  of  agency  commissions.  Instead  of 
billing  the  customer  the  full  space 
charges,  and  paying  the  publisher  85 
per  cent  of  that,  .Ayer  bills  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  exact  amount  paid  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  adds  16s  per  cent  of  the 
net  space  cost  as  a  service  charge.  In 
practice  both  systems  reach  very  nearly 
the  same  end,  but  the  plan  leaves  Ayer 
free  to  deal  with  publications  on  a  strict 
buver-and-seller  basis. 


This  businesslike  attitude  governs  the 
Ayer  publicity  department.  Newspaper 
men  are  familiar  with  the  printed  no¬ 
tice  at  the  top  of  Ayer  publicity  mate¬ 
rial  : 

“We  submit  the  material  on  this 
sheet  for  you  to  judge  solely  on  the 
basis  of  its  general  interest,  without 
relation  to  any  advertising  we  may  have 
placed  in  your  publication.  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.” 

The  notice,  it  is  stated,  means  just 
what  it  says.  Deliberately  the  Ayer 
policy  keeps  publicity  and  media  de¬ 
partments  separate.  The  publicity  de¬ 
partment  does  not  know  what  papers 
are  receiving  advertising  copy,  nor  does 
it  report  to  the  media  department  what 
newspapers  are  printing  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  sent  out. 

“We  undertook  this  liaison  service 
(publicity)  with  great  diffidence  and  re¬ 
luctance,”  said  Mr.  Fry.  “Under  Mr. 
Ayer  the  agency  would  not  even  take 
automobile  advertising  because  at  that 
time  free  space  was  so  universally  de¬ 
manded  when  advertising  was  placed. 

“However,  with  changing  conditions 
and  a  broader  conception  of  our  mutual 
interest  on  the  part  of  publishers,  we 
decided  to  develop  a  business-news  serv¬ 
ice  which  would  be  of  use  to  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertiser  alike.  We  engaged 
one  man,  now  the  head  of  our  publicity 
department.  We  decided  at  the  time 
that  we  wf)uld  not  make  a  profit  on 
this  work,  merely  charging  enough  to 
make  the  books  of  the  department  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  have 
hewed  to  the  line  on  that  policy,  and 
we  think  the  newspaper  publishers  un¬ 
derstand  our  attitude.” 

Another  phase  of  Ayer  relations  with 
newspapers  may  be  seen  in  the  “Regis¬ 
tration  Bureau”  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  usual  agency  “checking  depart¬ 
ment.”  This  bureau  receives  some 
12,000  copies  of  newspapers  each  week, 
:ind  keeps  files  of  individual  publica¬ 
tions  for  three  months  back.  The  staff 
consists  of  well-educated  women,  some 
of  whom  have  been  with  Ayer  for 
many  years. 

While  most  agencies  are  satisfied  to 
check  insertions  by  single  pages  torn 
from  newspapers,  Ayer  insists  on  re¬ 
ceiving  complete  copies.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  newspapers  have  made  Ayer  the 
only  exception  to  their  usual  rule  of 
mailing  tear  sheets,  and  at  least  one 
advertising  manager  had  to  make  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  circulation 
department  charged  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspaper  with  one 
copy  daily  for  Ayer. 

‘The  greater  part  of  the  personnel 
in  our  Registration  Bureau  has  been 
trained  to  observe  much  more  broadly 
than  simply  the  fundamentals  incident 
to  checking ;  namely,  correct  copy 
space,  date,  and  position,”  Mr.  Fry  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Every  advertisement  is  measured  to 
ascertain  shrinkage,  if  any,  but  these 
clerks  are  called  upon  also  to  appraise 
position.  They  must  exercise  their 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  client  is 
getting  what  he  pays  for  in  this  con- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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PRESS  RATE  STUDIED 
BY  TELEPHONE  CO. 


A.  T.  A.  T.  InTestigating  Possibilities 
of  Profit  in  Reduced  Cbarces 

After  Officials  Meet  With 
Publishers 

Officials  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  are  investigat¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  granting  a  “press 
rate”  on  long  distance  telephone  calls 
to  newspapers,  as  a  result  of  a  con¬ 
ference  March  29  between  publishers 
representing  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  telephone 
company  officials. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Arthur  Page,  A.  T.  &  T.  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  at  195  Broadw’ay.  Victor  Ridder, 
of  the  Ridder  Brothers  Newspapers; 
William  J.  Dapping,  of  the  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen- Advertiser,  and  R.  H. 
Horst,  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  represented  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  telephone 
officials.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told, 
that  the  newspaper  profession  was  not 
interested  in  getting  the  special  rate  as 
a  gratuity  from  the  telephone  company, 
but  that  its  adoption  would  likely  mean 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  the  system  in 
news  coverage  which  would  prove 
profitable  to  the  telephone  company. 
The  increased  traffic  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  reduced  rate,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

It  is  this  profit  angle  that  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  is  investigating.  Another 
conference  will  be  held  in  about  two 
months. 

Mr.  Ridder  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  felt  the  conference  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  because  for  the  first 
time  the  resistance  of  the  telephone 
company  toward  compromising  in  this 
matter  had  been  broken,  and  that  as  a 
result  it  is  now  considering  a  pro¬ 
posed  reduced  rate  plan  on  its  merits. 

HELD  FOR  MURDER 

Man  and  Wife  Arretted  Charged 
With  Reporter’s  Death 

A  man  and  his  wife  who  are  said  by 
police  to  have  resented  a  newspaper  dis¬ 
patch  written  about  them  by  Hansel 
Batten,  youthful  sports  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American,  were  arrested  on  March  25 
on  charge  of  murdering  him. 

District  Attorney  Alexander  Currie 
refused  to  disclose  the  nature  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  led  to  the  arrest  of  Tom 
Jones,  35,  and  his  wife,  but  he  said 
threats  were  made  against  Batten  after 
publication  of  a  story  he  wrote  regard¬ 
ing  a  court  case  involving  them. 

The  newspaperman,  son  of  Post¬ 
master  E.  T.  Batten  of  Hattiesburg  was 
found  dead  on  a  railroad  track  in 
Hattiesburg  last  Feb.  10.  His  body 
was  mangM  and  at  first  it  was  believed 
he  was  killed  by  a  train. 

SHUMAN,  PATTERSON  RETURN 

Ik  Shuman,  of  the  Paul  Block  News¬ 
papers,  and  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  returned  to  New 
York  March  26  from  the  Geneva  dis¬ 
armament  conference.  Mr.  Shuman 
said  he  returned  because  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  to  take  a  vacation 
“since  the  public  is  no  longer  inter¬ 
ested”  in  the  proceedings.  Both  men 
said  Europeans  were  even  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  conference  than  Americans. 
Mr.  Shuman  was  formerly  executive 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
recently  sold  to  the  Brooklyn  Times. 

RADIO  PETITION  DENIED 

The  application  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-N eivs  to  increase  the 
power  of  its  broadcasting  station, 
WELL,  from  50  to  100  watts  has  been 
denied  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  although  the  newspaper  was  given 
authority  to  move  the  station  locally 
and  install  new  equipment.  The  Com¬ 
mission  held  that  to  grant  the  request 
would  increase  interference  on  the  al¬ 
ready  congested  1,420  kilocycle.  Sta¬ 
tion  WHFC,  Cicero,  Ill.,  protested 
granting  the  petition. 


PUBLISHERS  FREED 


Winnipeg  Men  Found  Not  Guilty  on 
False  New*  Charge 

Leslie  Garden,  former  Winnipeg 
newspaperman,  and  Reginald  Maybury, 
former  Winnipeg  police  officer,  charged 
with  publishing  false  news  likely  to  in¬ 
jure  the  credit  of  Manitoba  in  a  publi¬ 
cation  called  The  Truth  of  Catuida, 
were  discharged  from  custody  last  week 
when  a  jury  in  Winnipeg  found  both 
prisoners  not  guilty. 

Garden  was  editor  and  Maybury  was 
publisher  of  the  weekly  which  on  Feb. 
25  said  there  was  a  shortage  of  nearly 
$1,000,000  of  government  funds.  Offi¬ 
cials  denied  the  story,  declaring  there 
w'as  a  loss  of  $102,700  only.  This  was 
stolen  by  two  former  treasury  officials, 
who  are  now  in  prison. 

Winnipeg  financial  men  also  declared 
the  article  was  likely  to  bring  about  an 
impairment  of  Manitoba’s  credit,  and 
adversely  affect  the  sale  of  provincial 
securities. 

Garden  swore  he  had  received  his  in¬ 
formation  from  what  he  believed  was  a 
reliable  source.  In  charging  the  jury. 
Justice  Dysart  pointed  out  that  the 
charge  against  the  prisoners  was  one 
rarely  invoked,  and  was  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  method  to  take  against  a  news¬ 
paper  article.  Only  once  before — ac¬ 
cording  to  printed  law  reports — ^had  a 
charge  been  laid  under  what  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  similar  section,  and  that  dated 
back  to  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  was 
prosecuted  in  England. 


KELLOGG  PROMOTED 

Ross  W.  Kellogg,  who  for  three 
years  has  been  assistant  to  M.  V.  At- 
w'ood,  associate  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  has  been  appointed  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.  He  succeeds  Jay 
M.  Donnovan  who  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Rochester  Gannett 
newspapers.  Mr.  Kellogg  will  continue 
as  managing  editor  of  The  Ganncttcer, 
house  organ.  Before  going  to  Rochester 
in  1929,  Mr.  Kellogg  was  director  of 
the  Empire  State  School  of  Printing  at 
Ithaca. 


CLASSIFIED  MEET  JUNE  6-9 

James  McGovern,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
and  _  George  Foster,  Sun-Telegraph, 
heading  committees  in  charge  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  exhibits,  are  rounding  out 
plans  for  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers’  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  June  6-9 
in  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  O.  S. 
Wespe,  Louistnlle  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  is  president  of  the  group. 


JOINS  MEMPHIS  DAILY 

J.  K.  Toler,  Jr.,  former  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Mississippi  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  4-5 — Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Hotel 
Plaza,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

April  8'9— Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  meeting,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

April  8-9 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

April  14-15 — American  Assn,  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  meeting, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

April  19-20 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Kingsborough, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y, 

April  22-23 — South  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

April  22  —  Outdoor  Writers’ 
Assn,  of  America,  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

April  22-23 — Canadian  Weekly 
Newspapers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

April  22 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Mangum,  Okla. 

April  25 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  26-29  —  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 


INDICTMENTS  QUASHED 


Florida  Supreme  Court  Voids 
Criminal  Libel  Charges 

Fred  O.  Eberhardt,  former  publisher 
of  the  Florida  State  News  at  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla.,  and  now  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  has  won  a  state  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  freed  him  from  the 
grand  jury  indictments  in  Highlands 
County,  Fla.,  charging  criminal  libel  of 
Governor  Doyle  E.  Carlton. 

The  decision  was  based  on  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  a  Florida  publisher 
cannot  legally  be  indicted  and  tried  for 
criminal  libel  in  any  county  in  which 
his  publication  is  circulated  but  must 
be  tried  in  the  county  in  which  the  al¬ 
leged  libel  is  actually  published. 


PALMERS  IN  FLORIDA 

C.  M.  Palmer,  president  of  the  News 
Corporation,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  publisher 
of  the  News-Press  and  Gazette  of  that 
city,  leR  for  Florida  late  last  week  on 
his  annual  tarpon  fishing  trip.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  his  sons. 
Charles  and  Dean,  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
Trembley,  of  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 
They  will  cruise  among  the  keys  about 
20  days,  returning  to  New  York  in 
time  for  the  Associated  Press  and 
A.  N.  P.  A.  meetings. 
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SEATTLE  REGULATES 
“BANKRUPT”  SALES 


I 


Ordinance  Requires  Merchants  to 
File  Inventory  With  City  Listing 
Goods  to  Be  Sold — Penalty 
Provided 


The  enterprising  step  taken  recently 
by  the  city  of  Seattle  by  enacting  an 
ordinance  to  wipe  out  “bankrupt  sales" 
and  similar  pernicious  trade  practices 
which  are  not  bona  fide  undertakings, 
is  attracting  widespread  attention. 

The  ordinance  requires  the  merchant 
contemplating  a  “bankrupt”  sale  to  file 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  to  be  sold 
with  the  city  comptroller,  who  then  may 
issue  to  him  a  “closing  out  sale  license" 
covering  a  certain  period  of  time,  and 
provides  a  punishment  for  violation. 

The  ordinance  stipulates  that: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  advertise  or  conduct  any  sale  of 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  at  r^ 
tail,  that  is  represented  as  a  bankmpt 
insolvent,  assignees,  adjusters,  trus¬ 
tees,  executors,  administrators,  receives, 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  manufacturers, 
closing  out,  liquidation,  closing  stock, 
fire  or  water  damage  sale,  or  any  other 
sale  which  is  by  representation  or  ad¬ 
vertisement  intended  to  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  person  conducting 
such  sale  is  selling  out  or  closing  ont 
the  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  of  any 
business  for  less  than  the  current  or 
going  retail  price  thereof  in  the  city  of 
Seattle,  without  first  filing  with  the  city 
comptroller  the  inventory  hereinafter 
provided  for  and  obtaining  from  him  a 
lisense  so  to  do,  to  be  known  as  a  ‘(dol¬ 
ing  Out  Sale  License,’  ” 

The  fee  charged  for  a  sale  covering 
a  period  up  to  30  davs  is  $25;  for  a 
period  up  to  60  days,  $50 :  up  to  90  days, 
$75,  It  is  specifically  stated  that  only 
one  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  one 
person  within  a  12-month  period. 

The  inventory,  according  to  the  r^ 
quirements  of  the  ordinance,  “shall  con¬ 
tain  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  the 
stcKk  of  goods,  wares  and  merchamfise 
to  be  sold,”  together  with  the  wholesak 
price  of  the  items.  Goods  other  than 
those  of  “the  regular  stcKk”  of  the 
store  are  outlawed,  as  also  are  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  stock  for  the  purpose  of  the 
sale  during  its  termination.  It  is  en¬ 
cumbent  on  the  merchant  to  keep  ac¬ 
curate  records  of  sales. 

Another  section  provides : 

“The  city  comptroller  may  in  hh 
discretion  verify  the  details  of  an  in¬ 
ventory  filed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  ‘Closing  Out  Sale  License,’  ot  he 
may  make  a  check  and  verify  the  item! 
of  merchandise  sold  during  the  sale,  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
whom  a  ‘Closing  Out  Sale  License’  Ins 
been  issued  to  fail  or  refuse  to  give  the 
city  comptroller  or  any  person  desig¬ 
nated  by  him  for  that  purpose  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  stock  on  ham 
or  the  proper  information  of  goods  sold, 
or  any  other  information  that  he  mas 
require  in  order  to  make  a  thorw 
investigation  of  all  phases  connected 
with  the  sale.” 

The  provisions  do  not  apply  J' 
“trustees  in  bankruptcy,  executory  ad¬ 
ministrators,  receivers  or  public  ofneer! 
acting  under  judicial  process.” 

Those  failing  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  are  guilty  of  a  misdem^w 
the  ordinance  says,  and  may  be  fined  op 
to  $300,  imprisoned  up  to  90  days,  w 
both. 


S.  W.  PULITZER  MARRIES 

Seward  Webb  Pulitzer,  son  of 
Pulitzer,  former  editor  of  the 
York  World,  was  married  in  New  W 
March  23  to  Miss  Billie  Boldem^ 
prominent  in  San  Francisco  societj 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  was  his  brothff 
best  man.  The  couple  will  nmke  the'- 
home  in  New  York.  The  bridegroom 
grandson  of  the  late  Joseph 
founder  of  the  World,  has  been  sfw; 
ing  mechanical  engineering  at 
Institute  of  Technology,  at  HoboH 
N.  J. 
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electric  eye  sets  type  automatically 


Revolutionary  Device  Invented  By  Buford  Green  of  Charlotte  Observer  Utilizes  Coded  Type¬ 
written  Copy  Adaptable  To  Wire  Service  Machines 


The  automatic  operation  of  type¬ 
setting  machines  through  the  agency 
of  a  sheet  of  typewritten  copy  became  graph  is  the  use  of  a  photo-electric 
a  demonstrated  fact  this  week  when  cell  to  convey  operating  impulses  to  the 
ipecially  invited  groups  of  news-  machinery.  Impulses  are  originated  in 
paper  and  press  association  men  saw  the  cell  by  a  series  of  typewritten  dots 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


Bnford  L.  Green,  inventor  of  the  Seniagraph,  watching  a  piece  of  coded  copy 
passing  through  his  automatic  type  setter. 


the  “Semagraph”  in  action  in  the  plant 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ohserver. 
This  newest  time-saving  device,  invented 
by  Buford  L.  Green,  machinist  of  the 
Observer,  was  put  through  its  first 
public  exhibition  on  March  28  and  set 
line  after  line  of  seven-point  type  with¬ 
out  error.  Witnesses  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  possibilities  in  newspaper  work, 
particularly  in  connection  with  wire 
service  reports. 

The  demonstration,  arranged  by  Cur¬ 
tis  B.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  who  financed  Mr. 
Green’s  experiments,  was  held  in  a 
sequestered  corner  of  the  newspaper 
plant,  where  the  inventor  has  carried 
Ml  his  work.  A  Model  8  Linotype  was 
set  up  in  the  center  of  the  room.  In 
place  of  the  usual  Linotype  keyboard, 
the  mechanism  of  the  Semagraph  was 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  machine. 
Mr.  Green  placed  in  position  a  sheet  of 
trwslucent  copy  paper  on  which  spe- 
wlly  devised  c^e  marks  appeared 
breath  each  character.  A  thin,  piercing 
beam  of  light  was  switched  on.  The 
copy  began  shuttling  back  and  forth 
icross  the  tiny  opening  above  the  photo- 
elertric  cell;  matrices  fell  in  place  and 
Perfttt  lines  of  tvpe  slid  from  the  cast¬ 
ing  box. 

with  the  assistance  of  John 
;  White,  mechanical  superintendent 
the  Observer,  who  has  worked 


passing  through  the  Semagraph  light 
beam  and  cutting  it  off  from  the  electric 
eye  for  a  fraction  of  a  second.  These 
dots  form  the  Semagraph  code  and  are 


typed  on  the  translucent  paper  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  copy  to  be  set.  A  spe¬ 
cial  typewriter  was  built  by  the  Reming¬ 
ton-Rand  Company  to  perform  this  phase 
of  the  operation.  The  typewriter  is 
electrically  operated  and  has  a  standard 
keyboard,  but  the  printing  surfaces  of 
the  keys  have  been  enlarged  to  prry 
the  particular  code  marking  assigned 
to  each  character.  Thus,  when  a  key 
is  struck  it  prints  both  the  character 
and  its  code  mark. 

The  typewriter  is  equipped  with  a 
scale  for  line  measurement  which  enables 
the  operator  to  type  copy  line  for  line 
as  it  is  to  be  set. 

The  code,  made  up  by  Mr.  Green  to 
synchronize  with  the  selector  pins  in 
the  Semagraph  consists  of  six  dots, 
from  which  64  combinations  are  ob¬ 
tained.  .\s  each  line  of  copy  passes 
across  the  electric  eye,  the  light  beam 
focusses  on  the  dots.  When  a  line  has 
been  completed  the  Semagraph  shifts 
the  copy  to  the  next  line. 

Line  spacing  is  done  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  A  space  key  is  used  instead  of 
the  typewriter  space  bar.  This  key 
prints  the  code  symbol  which,  when 
placed  in  the  Semagraph,  releases  a 
space  band.  If  a  completed  line  is  too 
short  to  cast,  a  special  spacing  device 
fills  it  out  to  casting  length.  The  oper¬ 
ator  simply  types  a  symbol  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  line.  VVhen  this  symbol 
passes  across  the  photo-electric  cell  an 
impulse  is  transferred  to  a  special  space 
bar  which  drops  a  thin  space  into  the 
line  every  time  a  regular  space  band  is 
released. 

One  of  the  really  unusual  features  of 
the  Semagraph  is  its  provision  for  cor  ¬ 
recting  errors  in  copy  without  the 
necessity  of  retyping.  If  it  is  desired  to 
eliminate  a  word  or  several  words  in 
any  particular  line,  the  operator  strikes 
a  key  on  the  typewriter  marked  “blot 
out”  and  continues  with  the  line,  adding 
as  many  characters  as  he  has  eliminated, 
or  enough,  at  least,  to  justify  the  line. 
When  this  line  is  reached  in  the  Sema¬ 
graph,  the  eliminated  words  or  charac¬ 
ters  are  automatically  skipped  and  the 
remainder  of  the  line  is  set.  If  the 
operator  wishes  to  eliminate  an  entire 
line,  he  merely  “blots  out”  the  first  few 
characters  in  that  line  and  the  Sema¬ 
graph  skips  to  the  next  one.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  also  makes  it  possible  to  cut 


out  a  word  or  a  line  by  marking  out 
symbols  with  pencil.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  line  will  be  short  unless  it  is 
reinserted  in  the  typewriter  and  filled 
out.  Single  lines  can  be  reset  in  the 
Semagraph  to  take  care  of  corrections. 
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Sheet  of  lriin>lurent  ropy  paper  prepared  for  Semagraph.  The  dots  of 
Semagraph  rode  ran  be  seen  under  the  typewritten  characters. 


the 


Electrically  operated  typewriter  which 
prints  Semagraph  rode  simultaneously 
with  alphabetical  characters. 

However,  if  copy  is  correct,  proof¬ 
reading  may  be  dispsensed  with,  as  the 
Semagraph  cannot  set  the  copy  in  any 
way  differently  than  it  has  been  type¬ 
written. 

Copy  prepared  on  the  Semagraph 
typewriter  is  in  capital  letters,  but  these 
are  set  on  the  linotype  in  lower  case. 
Wherever  capitals  are  desired,  a  capital 
symbol  is  placed  before  the  character. 

While  the  typewriter  keyboard  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  as  far  as  alphabetical 
characters  are  concerned,  a  number  of 
special  Semagraph  symbols  have  been 
substituted  in  other  places.  On  the  top 
line  of  keys,  the  regular  typewriter 
symbols  appearing  above  the  figures 
have  been  changed  in  several  instances 
to  provide  for  special  combinations  of 
characters  such  as  PT,  FF,  FL,  FFI, 
and  FFL,  which  appear  on  the  regular 
Linotype  keyboard. 

In  XIonday’s  demonstration  the  Sema¬ 
graph  .set  type  at  a  speed  of  six  lines 
a  minute.  Its  speed,  however,  is  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  type¬ 
setting  machine,  Mr.  Green  explained. 
It  is  capable  of  2,400  light  changes  a 
minute.  At  the  rate  of  six  light  changes 
to  each  character  this  would  be  400 
characters  a  minute.  .Although  the 
demonstration  was  given  on  a  Motlel  8 
Linotype,  Mr.  Green  said  the  device 
can  be  attached  to  all  models  of  that 
company’s  machines  and  is  also  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Intertype  or  any  other 
composing  or  line  casting  machines  with 
slight  variations  in  the  Semagraph.  All 
the  copy  set  on  Monday  was  in  seven 
point,  but  any  size  type  included  in 
Linotype  or  Intertype  or  other  line 
caster  magazines  can  be  set  by  the 
Semagraph. 

During  the  demonstration  there  was 
much  discussion  among  the  witnesses 
concerning  the  applicability  of  the 
Semagraph  to  wire  service  automatic 
sending  machines.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  principal  changes  necessary 
would  be  in  the  receiving  machines, 
where  the  type  faces  would  have  to  be 
changed  to  include  the  Semagraph  code 
symbols. 

In  the  present  automatic  sending 
machine  32  functions  are  available. 
One  of  these  would  have  to  be  changed 
to  provide  for  the  sending  of  the  Sema¬ 
graph  capital  signal. 

The  development  of  Mr.  Green’s  de¬ 
vice  to  its  present  stage  has  taken 
more  than  three  years.  Mr.  Green  has 
been  working  for  the  Observer  since  he 
was  15  years  old.  He  started  as  a 
proof  boy  25  years  ago  and  later  be- 
(Continued  on  patje  40) 
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NEW  LAW  CHANGES 
U.  S.  CONTEMPT  RULES 


Anti-Injunction  Measure  Provides 
for  Change  of  Judge  at  De¬ 
mand  of  Defendant  in 
Indirect  Cases 


Bv  Ge(»ge  H.  Manning 

{Washington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30. — 
The  anti-injunction  bill  liberalizing  the 
procedure  in  contempt  cases  in  United 
States  courts  has  been  signed  by  the 
President  and  is  now  the  law. 

While  the  measure  has  for  its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  “relief  from  certain 
abuses  growing  out  of  the  issuance  of 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes,”  one  of 
its  sections.  Section  12,  is  broad  enough 
to  include  contempt  cases  involving 
newspapers  or  newspapermen,  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  duties,  so  far 
as  the  Federal  courts  are  concerned. 

Section  12  reads  as  follows : 

“The  defendant  in  any  proceeding  for 
contempt  of  court  may  file  with  the 
court,  a  demand  for  the  retirement  of 
the  judge  sitting  in  the  proceeding,  if 
the  contempt  arises  from  an  attack 
upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  such 
judge  and  if  the  attack  occurred  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  presence  of  the  court 
or  so  near  thereto  as  to  interfere  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  demand  the 
judge  shall  thereupon  proceed  no  fur¬ 
ther,  but  another  judge  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
by  law.  The  demand  shall  be  filed 
prior  to  the  hearing  in  the  contempt 
proceeding.” 

Section  11  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  was  so  worded  as  to  permit 
trials  by  jury  in  all  cases  of  contempt, 
arising  in  Federal  courts,  those  involv¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  newspapermen  in¬ 
cluded,  but  in  the  act  as  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  this  concession  is 
granted  only  to  those  charged  with 
contempt  in  labor  dispute  cases. 

As  Section  11  was  originally  worded 
it  provided  that  “In  all  cases  in  which 
a  person  shall  be  charged  with  con¬ 
tempt  in  a  court  of  the  United  States” 
the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  “by  an  impartial  jury,” 
except  in  instances  where  the  contempt 
was  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  and  with  a  few  other  minor  lim¬ 
itations. 

As  Section  11  of  the  act  now  reads, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  the  wording 
makes  the  section  operative  in  labor 
controversy  litigation  only.  This  was 
accomplished  by  making  the  paragraph 
read:  “In  all  cases  arising  under  this 
Act  in  which  a  person  shall  be  charged 
with  contempt,”  etc.,  the  words  “aris¬ 
ing  under  this  Act,”  having  been  in¬ 
serted. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Senator  Norris 
author  of  the  original  bill  to  have  Sec¬ 
tion  11  apply  to  all  contempt  cases  and 
especially  to  newspaper  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings,  as  in  his  report  on  the  bill,  he 
wrote:  “It  will  be  observed  that  Sec¬ 
tions  11  and  12  have  a  general  applica¬ 
tion  and  are  not  confined  to  labor 
disputes.  Tbe  ordinary  criminal  laws 
provide  that  any  person  charged  with 
a  crime  shall  have  the  right  to  a  jury 
trial.  The  person  tried  for  contempt 
of  court  is  tried  for  a  criminal  act.  It 
is  true  that  this  act  has  not  been  made 
criminal  by  a  statute,  but  by  the  order 
of  a  judge.”  ... 

Section  11  was  broadened  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  to  include  all  contempts  at  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Cutting  of  New 
Mexico,  publisher  of  the  Santa  Fc 
Mexican,  although  throughout  the  de¬ 
lates  on  the  measure  some  doubt  was 
expressed  that  the  sweeping  jury  trial 
provision  was  constitutional. 

ZONITE  EXPANDS 

The  Zonite  Products  Corporation  of 
New  York  City,  has  purchased  the 
Annette’s  Perfect  Cleanser  Company  of 
Boston,  through  purchase  of  stock  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  open  market,  according 
to  information  from  the  former  com¬ 
pany. 


HELD  IN  ADVERTISING  FRAUD 

Joseph  H.  Kelly  and  John  Quinlan, 
were  arrested  in  Detroit  recently 
charged  with  an  advertising  swindle 
which,  police  say,  netted  them  between 
$150,000  and  ^,000.  They  are 
charged  with  selling  space  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  News,  and  promising  aid  in  reduc¬ 
ing  income  taxes  of  merchants  and  man¬ 
ufacturers.  At  least  70  Detroit  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  said  to  have  been  duped 
by  the  scheme.  Police  say  the  Federal 
News  suspended  in  1929. 

WIRE  SERVICE,  DAILY, 
SUED  FOR  $200,000 

Daytona  Beach  Man  Charge*  False 
Arrest  and  Imprisonment  By 
Reporter  Working  On 
Colling*  Case 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  28 — The  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian  and  the  International 
News  Service  were  named  joint  de¬ 
fendants  in  a  suit  for  $200,000  dam¬ 
ages  filed  in  Fulton  superior  court  here 
today  by  L.  D.  Ritchie  of  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  who  charges  that  he  was 
falsely  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the 
instigation  of  a  Georgian  reporter  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  a  hot  tip  on  the  famed 
“Collings  murder  case.” 

Ritchie  charges  that  a  reporter  of  the 
Georgian,  James  Gordon  Sibley,  went 
to  Daytona  and  in  company  with  the 
chief  of  police  of  that  city  arrested  him 
at  his  home  and  detained  him  at  police 
headquarters  for  48  hours  without  a 
warrant.  He  charges  that  he  was  only 
released  after  the  widow  of  Benjamin 
P.  Collings,  slain  aboard  his  boat  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  her  counsel  had 
arrived  in  Daytona  and  had  stated  posi¬ 
tively  that  he  was  not  the  murderer  of 
her  husband. 

Ritchie  alleges  further  that  Sibley 
forcibly  took  him  by  his  belt  and 
dragged  him  from  his  home  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest,  and  that  Sibley  then,  pos¬ 
ing  as  an  Atlanta  detective,  put  him  to 
a  “third  degree”  examination  from 
which  he  then  wrote  a  copyrighted  storv 
which  was  produced  in  all  papers  served 
by  the  I.N.S.  and  in  an  extra  in  the 
Atlanta  Georgian. 

Sibley  is  not  now  employed  by  the 
Georgian,  having  been  released  several 
months  ago  following  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  reporter  and  local  detectives 
who  were  working  on  a  solution  of  a 
local  murder  mystery. 


“/’OOD  morning,  young  lady!  So 

VJv'ou  w’ish  to  be  a  reporter  for  the 
Starf  Why?” 

“It  would  be  so  exciting!” 

“How  do  you  think  you  could 
help  us?” 

“I  would  try  to  give  the  news  a 
different  touch.  I  would  write  from  the 
woman’s  angle.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  the 
woman’s  angle  of  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  or  the  death  of  a  prominent  citizen 
would  be.”  . 

“It’s  sort  of  hard  to  explain,  Mr. 
Hoops.” 

“Anyhow,  young  lady,  the  staff  is 
full  up.  I’m  sorry.” 

“I’d  w'ork  just  like  a  man.  No  favors 
asked.  Send  me  anywhere.  Fires, 
murders,  divorces.” 

“Sorry.” 

“Please  be  frank.  Why  don’t  you 
hire  women?” 

“In  the  first  place,  you  can’t  be  frank 
with  women.  They  take  ever^hing  to 
themselves.” 

“Why.  Mr.  Hoops !” 

“Think  of  themselves  first,  that  is, 
most  of  them  do.  Looking  for  slights, 
nursing  grudges,  taking  their  spite  out 
in  the  paper” — 

“Go  on!” 

“Making  trouble  among  the  staff. 
Raising  the  devil  with  discipline.  Under¬ 
stand.  I’m  speaking  generally.  Some  of 
them  might  not  be  that  way.” 


BRISBANE  VISITS  FLORIDA 


Arthur  Brisbane,  noted  Hearst  editorial 
writer,  photographed  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Flamingo  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  where  he  recently  spent  a  vacation. 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  PLAY 

The  theatre-going  public  is  to  get  a 
look  at  a  crusading  newspaper  publisher 
in  action  as  a  change  from  the  accepted 
rum  and  riot  type  of  journalist  shown 
on  the  stage,  in  “The  Decoy,”  by  Har¬ 
rison  King,  former  mid-west  newspaper¬ 
man,  which  was  to  open  Friday,  April  1, 
in  New  York.  This  drama  of  jour¬ 
nalism  tells  the  story  of  a  young  pub¬ 
lisher  who  fights  the  political  boss  of 
his  city.  Frederic  Clayton  and  A.  O. 
Huhn  are  the  producers,  and  the  cast  is 
headed  by  Willard  Dashiell,  Charles 
Brokaw  and  Janet  Rathbun. 

NEW  MADISON  WEEKLY 

The  Uncensored  News,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  and  edited  by  William  Dawson, 
Jr.,  former  political  reporter  for  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  re¬ 
cently  made  its  appearance  in  Madison 
as  an  anti-La  Foliette  publication.  It 
carries  no  advertising  and  sells  for  10 
cents  a  copy,  or  $2.00  a  year.  The 
paper  offers  a  reward  of  $10  weekly 
“for  the  best  exclusive,  truthful  in¬ 
formation  concerning  unscrupulous  po¬ 
litical  conniving,  regardless  of  party 
affiliations.” 


“I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir.” 

“And  it  isn’t  any  business  for  a 
woman.  Look  ahead  20  years.  What  it 
does  to  their  looks !  And  their  disposi¬ 
tions  !” 

“Mr.  Hoops!  Is  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
sult  me?” 

“I  was  just  telling  you  that  women 
reporters  are  inclin^  to  be  petty  and 
hard  to  manage.  Likely  to  break  into 
tears  at  press-time.  I’m  sorry.  I  just 
meant  that  some  of  them  fly  off  the 
handle  over  nothing.” 

“So  it’s  nothing  to  be  told  that  in  20 
years  you’ll  be  ugly  and  have  a  rotten 
disposition.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  work 
for  you !” 

“Please  now.  There  wasn’t  anything 
personal.  In  this  business  you  have  to 
speak  out.  Can’t  beat  around  the  bush.” 

“I  know,  Mr.  Hoops.  That’s  some¬ 
thing  I  like  about  you.  You’re  straight¬ 
forward.  You  nnist  be  a  strong 
character.” 

“Oh,  not  so  strong.  It’s  just  my 
way,  I  guess.” 

“I’d  love  to  work  for  a  man  like  you, 
Mr.  Hoops.” 

“I  sort  of  like  your  spirit,  young 
lady.  One  thing,  you  stand  on  your 
own  feet.  Let  nobody  walk  over  you. 
You’re  different  yourself.  I  might  find 
a  place  for  you  here.  What  would  you 
want  to  do?” 

“I’d  like  to  write  art  notes,  from  the 
woman’s  angle.” 


THE  GIRL  REPORTER 

By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER 


POLICE  CIRCULARIZE 
PROVIDENCE  DEALERS 

Take  Unusual  Means  to  Lift  Bu 
Against  Sale  of  Bridgeport 
Herald  Rhode  Island 
Edition 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pdblibrer) 

Providence,  R.  I.,  March  30.— The 
police  of  this  city,  acting  under  instruc. 
tions  from  the  Board  of  Public  Safety, 
this  week  distributed  to  every  news 
dealer  a  printed  copy  of  the  following 
police  order,  making  clear  that  unoffiew 
barriers  to  the  sale  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald  had  been  removed: 

“Any  orders  heretofore  issued  re¬ 
garding  the  sale,  circulation,  publica- 
tion,  distribution  of  the  Provident 
Herald,  edition  of  the  Bridgeport 
Herald,  and  the  Bridgeport  Herald  are 
hereby  revoked  and  rescinded. 

“The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  re¬ 
move  any  hindrance  to  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  said  paper  in  accordance  with 
law. 

“This  order,  in  printed  form,  shall  be 
given  forthwith  to  each  licensed  news 
dealer  and  other  licensees  authorized  to 
sell,  circulate  or  distribute  newspapers." 

The  reason  for  this  unusual  circulw- 
ization  of  a  police  order  was  that  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  Bridgeport  Herald  had 
insisted  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Board  that  the  police  exhibit  equal 
zeal  in  making  clear  to  news  dealers 
that  the  sale  of  the  paper  was  to  be 
unhampered  as  they  had  shown  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  suppress  its  sale. 

Although  officially  denied.  Providence 
police  beginning  in  January  had  bem 
instructed  weekly  to  notify  news  dealers 
that  they  must  not  sell  the  Bridgeport 
Herald. 

A  remedy  against  this  illegal  restraint 
of  its  circulation  was  sought  by  the 
Bridgeport  Herald  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Providence.  A  hearing 
of  the  case  was  assigned  for  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  23rd. 

On  the  eve  of  the  trial  the  attome;’ 
for  the  Safety  Board  and  attorneys  for 
the  Herald  met  in  conference  and  the 
Board’s  attorney  agreed  that  the  Board 
would  cease  its  campaign  against  the 
Herald  providing  the  case  was  not 
called  for  trial  the  next  day. 

An  agreement  was  made  between  the 
attorneys  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Herald,  the  high  spot  of  which  was  the 
printing  and  general  distribution  to  all 
news  dealers  of  the  police  order. 


DAILY  APOLOGIZES 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Begs  Resden' 
Pardon  For  Book  Ad 

A  frankly  worded  apology  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribwx 
^farch  25  for  printing  an  “offensive” 
advertisement  on  its  bwk  page  the  day 
before. 

The  objectionable  copy  was  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  two  columns  by  five  inches, 
of  Liveright,  Inc.,  calling  attention  to 
“The  Fat  and  the  Brave,”  by  F.  Wright 
Moxley.  An  excerpt  from  the  b^ 
was  printed  which  was  pretty  hot. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  apology,  which 
did  not  mention  the  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  said: 

“Through  inadvertence,  there  was 
published  on  this  page  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  an  advertisement  which  was  offffl- 
sive  to  good  taste  and  a  complete  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  standards  of  this  paper 
We  are  deeply  distressed  at  its  inclusion 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we 
have  taken  steps  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  episode. — New  YorkHcdd 
Tribune.” 


WON  AID  FOR  BANKS 

Aid  for  banks  in  Macomb  County. 
Michigan,  was  assured  S.  Norton  Pnet 
publisher  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.l 
Daily  Leader,  follow  ing  a  conference  in 
Washington  March  21  with  Charles  u- 
Daw-es,  president  of  the  Reconstruct 
Finance  Corporation.  Mr.  Price  hf' 
been  a  leader  in  an  attempt  to  obtto 
aid  for  banks  in  his  home  county.  •* 
of  which  have  declared  a  year’s  mora¬ 
torium  on  savings  accounts. 
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AUTO  FIRMS  START  HUGE  DRIVE  FOR  SALES 


Ford  Uses  Full-Pages  in  2,000  Dailies  to  Announce  His  New  Eight  While  Chrysler  Challenges 
Low  Price  Competitors  to  Battle — Cost  of  Ford  Copy  Estimated  at  $600,000 


Release  of  the  long-delayed  Ford 
automobile  advertising  campaign 
this  week,  with  details  and  prices  of  the 
new  eight-  and  four-cylinder  models, 
started  a  new  and  hotly  contested  battle 
of  the  1932  campaign  among  the  giant 
corporations  of  the  motor  industry. 

Two  full-page  advertisements  of  the 
new  Fords  were  published — the  first  in 
some  2,000  newspapers,  comprising  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  dailies  of  the  United 
States  and  most  of  those  in  Canada. 
The  second  Ford  advertisement  was  con- 
ined  to  about  200  cities  where  dealers 
lad  been  supplied  with  the  new  cars 
for  display,  but  will  be  released  to  the 
other  papers  on  the  list  as  the  local 
dealers  receive  cars.  When  publication 
of  the  second  advertisement  is  completed, 
space  costs  alone  for  the  two  pieces  of 
copy  will  amount  to  something  like 
$600, OpO.  In  addition,  some  dealers 
have  inserted  announcements  of  their 
own.  What  Ford  may  do  in  the  way 
of  further  advertising  is  being  kept 
secret,  but  it  is  known  that  generous 
newspaper  space  will  be  used. 

The  Fords  did  not  have  the  lime¬ 
light  to  themselves.  Walter  P.  Chrys¬ 
ler,  head  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation, 
personally  signed  a  series  of  two  adver¬ 
tisements,  with  another  to  appear  next 
week,  challenging  Ford  and  Chevrolet 
on  behalf  of  his  new  model  Plymouth, 
to  be  given  its  first  public  showing 
.\pril  2. 

“Look  at  all  three!”  said  his  second 
full-page  advertisement.  “But  don’t  buy 
any  low-priced  car  until  you’ve  driven 
the  new  Plymouth  with  floating  power.” 
The  copy  also  warned  against  making 
any  down  payment  on  a  car  before 
seeing  it  demonstrated. 

■According  to  V.  P.  Young,  who  is 
handling  the  Plymouth  advertising,  the 
newspaper  schedule  includes  more  than 
1,000  cities.  The  theme  of  the  campaign 
will  be  “The  Plymouth — the  More  for 
the  Dollar  Car.” 

Clifford  Knoble,  advertising  manager 
for  Chrysler  Sales  Corporation,  said 
that  Chrysler  intends  to  spend  more 
than  two  million  dollars  on  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Knoble  said:  “We  intend  to  run 
advertising  that  is  startling  in  its  orig¬ 
inality  and  daring.  These  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  run  in  the  newspapers 
of  every  town  of  more  than  5,000  ])op- 
ulation.  W’e  expect  the  campaign  to 
continue  through  1932  and,  although  we 
expect  very  favorable  returns,  we  will 
not,  as  yet,  prophesy  as  to  the  final 
results.” 

How  Chevrolet,  the  third  of  the  low- 
priced  three,  will  fight  back  is  not 
clear  yet.  Chevrolet,  of  course,  will 
have  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibits 
to  be  held  next  week  by  Ciencral  Motors 
in  55  cities.  General  Motors  had  a 
tm-page  .section  in  the  Saturday  Ilvc- 
'liip  Post  this  week  announcing  the 
national  exhibits. 

D.  P.  Brothers,  of  the  General  Motors 
advertising  organization,  said  that  his 
company  is  not  planning  any  special 
Mnipaign.  Any  change  in  its  plans  will 
nt  due  to  demand  and  to  the  changing 
of  advertising. 

Ifowever,  much  secrecy  prevails  in 
the  (^neral  Motors  Corporation  regard- 
mg  its  coming  advertising,  and  current 
ruTOrs  are  that  an  extensive  campaign 
*■'11  be  started  soon,  now  that  Ford  has 
*''^nced  his  plans. 

uhile  interest  centered  in  the  trian- 
Nar  clash  in  the  low-priced  field,  other 
>uton^ile  makers  are  not  allowing  the 
®Kasion  to  slip  by.  Studebaker,  Nash, 
Auburn,  Hudson,  Packard.  Graham- 
l^ge,  Hupmobile,  Reo,  Franklin,  Buick, 
V®  ^^0,  and  Dodge  are  among  those 
"*1  have  made  or  will  s(X)n  make  an- 
'’**”'cements  of  some  sort. 

In  conjunction  with  the  renewed 
jctivity  in  the  automobile  field,  material 
*  promoting  an  “Open  Road  W'^eek,” 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


beginning  April  2,  was  offered  free  to 
newspapers  in  100  metropolitan  centers 
by  the  Roche  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago. 

The  motto:  “A  New  Car  Is  a  Badge 
of  Honor,”  is  the  keynote  of  the  “Open 
Road”  campaign.  The  first  message  to 
the  public  will  be  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  featuring  this  motto.  The  cost 
of  the  space  is  to  be  prorated  among 
dealers  on  a  cooperative  basis.  It  is 
suggested  that  each  newspaper  publish 
a  second  page  without  charge,  entitled 
“Call  ol  the  Open  Road  Week.” 

During  the  week,  all  automobile 
dealers  participating  in  the  plan  will 
display  their  new  models  in  attractively 
decorated  showrooms  and  will  put  in 
force  any  special  sales  stimulation  ideas. 
Suggestions  for  an  “Open  Road  Week” 
essay  contest,  showroom  stunts,  a  motor 
car  parade,  and  other  tie-in  helps  are 
included  in  the  portfolio  being  sent  out 
by  the  Roche  agency. 

Telegrams  were  sent  out  last  week  to 
approximately  250  newspapers  in  the  100 
largest  cities  and  almost  immediately 
over  200  favorable  replies  were  received 
by  Roche  Company,  asking  for  the  two 
mats,  extra  page  proofs  and  tie-in  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
plan  was  equally  as  adaptable  to  news¬ 
papers  in  smaller  cities. 

Accompanying  the  portfolios  was  the 
following  message  from  the  Roche 
agency : 

“The  automobile  industry  has  gone 
far  in  producing  superior  products  at 
remarkably  low  prices,  but  it  is  seem¬ 
ingly  necessary  at  this  time  to  enlist 
every  force  to  overcome  the  public  re¬ 
luctance  to  buy.  To  break  this  dead¬ 
lock,  broad  cooperation  is  essential. 

“After  reading  the  complete  outline 
of  the  proposed  plan  you  may  feel  you 
are  being  asked  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
exchange  for  the  sale  of  a  page  of 
advertising  in  your  paper.  We  would 
not  feel  justified  in  asking  you  for  this 
measure  of  activity  if  we  did  not  feel 
that  such  broad  cooperation  would  result 
in  increased  automobile  linage.” 

With  the  new  Fords  just  announced, 
it  is  .stated  on  good  authority  that  200,- 
000  of  the  cars  have  already  been  or¬ 
dered. 

Ford  and  Plymouth  sales  efforts  in¬ 
cluded  talking  motion  pictures  produced 
with  great  secrecy  and  released  with  the 
newspaper  announcements. 

The  Ford  campaign  will  appear  later 
in  magazines  and  on  billboards.  No 
radio  advertising  is  planned  for  the 
present,  despite  apparently  well-founded 
rumors  some  months  ago  that  broad¬ 
casting  would  be  used  on  the  largest 
scale  ever  attempted. 

The  newspaper  campaign  was  begun 
without  any  “teaser”  copy,  unless  one 
might  so  designate  the  personal  an¬ 


nouncement  of  Henry  Ford  a  month 
ago,  which  was  widely  published  in  the 
news  columns.  Plates  were  rushed  out 
early  this  week,  airplane  shipment  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  used  for  some  distant  cities. 
The  second  advertisement  was  designed 
to  carry  the  prices  of  the  various 
models,  but  blanks  were  left  for  inser¬ 
tion  of  figures  to  be  telegraphed  at  the 
last  minute. 

Studebaker  Cor^ration  is  planning  a 
newspaper  broadside  in  approximately 
1,400  dailies. 

Under  the  headline,  “Studebaker 
Marches  On,”  the  company’s  sales  suc¬ 
cess  story  for  1932  will  be  told  in  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisements  in  the 
principal  cities,  with  smaller  ads  of  the 
same  type  in  other  cities.  Despite  the 
depression,  Studebaker  reports  its  pas¬ 
senger  car  sales  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  between  January  1  and 
March  20  were  20.3  per  cent  over  those 
of  the  same  period  in  1931.  Showroom 
posters,  featuring  new  Studebaker 
models,  mail  and  telephone  sales  mes- 
ages  by  local  dealers  will  supplement 
the  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  factory  is  releas¬ 
ing  a  660-line  advertisement  to  news¬ 
papers  in  approximately  75  of  the 
largest  cities  where  special  Pierce- 
Arrow  showings  are  to  be  held,  April 
2-9,  designated  as  “National  Spring- 
Show  Week.”  Windshield  stickers  for 
showroom  cars,  stating  that  “the  pur¬ 
chase  of  this  car  gives  work  to  50 
men,”  together  with  telephone  and  mail 
invitations,  window  posters  and  radio 
announcements,  will  complete  the 
Pierce-Arrow  sales  efforts. 

Newspaper  advertising  on  the  Rockne 
Six  will  be  used  in  cities  where  the 
new  car  has  dealer  distribution.  Two 
special  advertisements,  five  columns  by 
200  lines,  will  feature  the  Rockne  coupe 
and  convertible  roadster.  Special 
posters  in  gay  spring  colors  will  also 
be  used  on  billboards  and  showroom 
windows. 

Auburn  Automobile  Company  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  thorough  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  cities  having  dealer 
distribution  in  connection  with  Auburn 
Dual  Ratio  Demonstration  Week  which 
started  March  20  with  the  intention  of 
running  to  March  27  and  has  since  been 
extended  to  April  2.  This  campaign 
has  been  unique  in  that  a  program  of 
educating  the  public  to  the  new  features, 
“Dual  Ratio,”  has  superseded  the  sales 
idea  in  the  advertising  appeal. 

Large  newspaper  space,  amounting  to 
10  and  12  pages  in  metroiK)litan  cities, 
has  been  the  b,ackbone  of  this  campaign 
of  introduction,  in  which  the  slogan, 
“You  will  not  be  asked  to  buy  a  car” 
has  played  a.  prominent  part.  The 
demonstrations  have  attracted  many 
people,  according  to  H.  G.  Hersh,  .Au¬ 


FORD  PRICES  RELEASED  BY  WIRE 


Morning  newspapers  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  31,  were  held  in  sus- 


iVl  day,  March  31,  were  held  in  sus¬ 
pense  as  late  as  11  p.m.  Wednesday 
awaiting  orders  to  run  the  second  full- 
page  announcement  for  the  new  Ford 
cars.  .■Although  schedules  indicate<l  re¬ 
lease  of  copy  for  Thursday,  electrotypes 
of  the  advertisement  did  not  contain 
prices.  These  were  withheld  until 
Wednesday  night. 

Shortly  after  7  p.m.  at  Detroit,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  released  the  new 
price  lists  for  the  Ford  eight  and  the 
Model  B  four.  Telegrams  containing 
these  figures  and  complete  instructions 
for  inserting  them  in  the  electrotypes 
were  dispatched  to  newspapers  at  once 
throughout  the  country.  Because  of  the 
demand  on  wires,  some  newspapers  at 
distant  points  did  not  get  confirmation 
of  orders  to  run  the  full  page  until  late 
Wednesday  night,  in  some  instances 


burn  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager,  and  the  campaign  has  been 
successful  from  the  standpoint  of  sales. 

Hudson  Motor  Company  will  publish 
two  advertisements  in  the  week  of  April 
2  to  9  inviting  the  public  to  a  spring 
showing  of  1932  models  at  dealers’ 
showrooms.  More  than  100  newspapers 
will  be  used,  covering  all  distributing 
centers  and  principal  dealer  points. 

The  recent  formation  of  the  Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac  Sales  Company,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  an  effect  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  advertising  policy.  The 
new  corporation  will  act  as  a  focal 
point  for  all  of  General  Motors  sales 
activity  in  the  medium-price  field. 
Cadillac  and  Chevrolet  sales  will  remain 
under  their  own  organizations. 

Richard  H.  Grant,  president  of  the 
new  corporation,  expects  it  to  sell  350,- 
000  cars  a  year,  representing  a  retail 
value  of  $400,000,000.  Mr.  Grant,  be¬ 
side  his  activity  as  president,  will  act 
as  general  supervisor  of  sales,  adver¬ 
tising  and  service. 

The  new  organization  will  have  head¬ 
quarters  here.  Five  sales  regions  will 
be  established,  headquarters  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Memphis  and 
San  Francisco.  Sales  zones,  under  the 
direction  of  the  regional  office  will  be 
established  at  thirty-eight  points.  It  is 
planned  also  to  establish  thirty-three 
zone  warehouses  for  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  of  cars  and  parts. 

Mr.  Grant  will  be  assisted  in  the  new 
organization  "by  W.  A.  Blees  as  general 
sales  manager,  and  R.  K.  White  and 
George  H.  Wallace  as  assistant  general 
sales  managers.  Mr. .  Grant  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  R.  M.  W.  Shaw  would 
continue  as  advertising  manager  for 
Oldsmobile,  R.  H.  White,  for  Pontiac, 
and  E.  J.  Poag  for  Buick. 


WASHING  MACHINE  DRIVE 


Hurley  Company,  Chicago,  Running 
10- Week  Local  Campaign 

Use  of  newspaper  advertising  in  an 
aggressive  effort  to  get  action  in  the 
sale  of  washing  machines  and  ironers 
ha.s  been  adopted  by  the  Hurley  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Chicago,  in  a  special 
campaign  now  running  in  the  Cliica<fo 
Daily  Nczfs  and  Chicafjo  American. 

1  he  drive  is  designed  to  clean  up  in¬ 
ventories  of  Chicago  dealers  and  price 
is  the  paramount  appeal.  The  cam¬ 
paign  started  Feb.  22  and  is  scheduled 
to  continue  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks. 
Large  display  copy,  averaging  800  and 
1,200  lines  in  size,  is  l)eing  used,  fea¬ 
turing  Thor  ap|)liances  of  the  Hurley 
Machine  Company. 

Early  returns  assure  the  advertiser 
profitable  returns,  according  to  R.  B. 
i)avis,  vice-president  of  Charles  Daniel 
Frey  Company.  Chicago  agency  direct¬ 
ing  the  Hurley  advertising  program. 

“We  have  been  featuring  price  in 
these  ads,”  said  Mr.  Davis,  "and  the 
results  show  that  if  you  give  people  a 
real  inducement  they  will  buy.” 


long  after  some  editions  had  gone  to 
press. 

Press  wire  services  carried  tlie  Ford 
prices  shortly  after  8  p.m.,  but  adver¬ 
tising  departments  awaited  official  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Ford  company,  as 
directed  in  previous  notices  from  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  re¬ 
ported  in  many  newspaper  offices  by 
the  delay  in  orders  to  run  the  copy. 
Those  who  had  allotted  space  for  the 
page  advertisement  were  not  sure  until 
late  whether  they  might  have  to  fill  an 
extra  page  with  type.  Those  who  did 
not  provide  for  the  space  in  early  edi¬ 
tions  had  to  jump  at  least  two  pages 
and  on  later  editions  then  fill  one  them¬ 
selves  with  news  or  other  matter. 

One  sentence  was  deleted  by  last- 
minute  instructions.  It  related  to  “new 
one-piece  valves  permanently  adjusted.” 


FILES  CHARGE  AGAINST  MAYOR 


Tulsa  Reporter  Says  Official  As¬ 
saulted  Him  Because  of  Query 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Tul.sa,  Oki.a.,  March  29 — Mayor 
George  L.  Watkins  was  accused  of 
assault  against  Gus  Fields,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Trihune  reporter,  in  a  complaint 
filed  after  an  encounter  in  the  city  hall 
here  today. 

Fiekls  said  Mayor  Watkins  struck 
him  after  he  had  asked  a  question  about 
the  city's  financial  dilemma,  brought  on 
by  the  refusal  recently  of  banks  to  cash 
city  warrants  until  tax  protest  cases  are 
cleared. 

Mayor  Watkins  pleaded  not  guilty. 
The  mayor  explained,  “My  official  acts 
are  open  to  criticism,  but  I  don’t  have 
to  take  personal  insults.” 
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COMMITTEE  APPROVES 
MEAD  LEGISLATION 


Bill  Provides  Postage  Charge  on 

Notices  to  Publishers  Regarding 
Undelivered  Second-Class  Mat¬ 
ter — Passage  Scheduled 

By  George  H.  Manxixg 
(Washington  Correspondent 
Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  31. — The 
House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads  has  reported  favorably  the 
Mead  bill  providing  for  a  postage 
charge  on  notices  to  publishers  regard¬ 
ing  undeliverable  second-class  mail  mat¬ 
ter.  The  measure  is  now  on  the  House 
calendar  awaiting  action. 

The  report  on  the  bill,  written  by 
Representative  James  M.  Mead,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  post 
office  committee,  reads  in  parts  as 
follows : 

“The  law  provides  for  the  sending  of 
notices  to  publishers  of  undeliverable 
second-class  matter  mailed  by  them  at 
the  pound  rate  or  free  in  the  county  of 
publication.  This  practice  entails  con¬ 
siderable  labor  and  expense  to  the 
Postal  Service,  and  to  offset  this  to 
some  extent  at  least  it  is  now  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  postage  charge  of  2  cents 
for  each  notice  be  made  for  this  serv¬ 
ice,  to  be  collected  from  the  publisher 
upon  delivery  of  the  notice.” 

The  letter  from  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  requesting  the  legislation  reads 
as  follows : 

“Section  277,  title  39,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  when  copies 
of  any  publication  of  the  second  class 
mailed  by  a  publisher  at  the  pound  rate 
or  free  in  the  county  of  publication  are 
undeliverable  at  the  address  thereon  the 
postmaster  at  the  office  of  destination 
shall  promptly  notify  the  publisher  of 
the  fact,  giving  the  reason  therefor. 
When  the  copies  are  undeliverable  be¬ 
cause  of  a  change  of  address,  the  new 
address  is  furnished  if  known. 

“Approximately  12,500,000  notices  of 
this  kind  are  furnished  to  publishers  an¬ 
nually  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 
This  free  service  entails  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  Publications  of  the 
second  class  mailed  by  publishers  enjoy 
a  sjiecial  privilege,  such  matter  lieing 
carried  in  the  mails  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  postage.  In  view  of  this  and  the 
expense  entailed  in  furnishing  notices 
concerning  undeliverable  copies,  such 
notices  being  necessary  in  order  that 
publishers  may  keep  their  mailing  lists 
clear  of  names  of  persons  to  whom 
copies  of  their  publications  can  not  be 
delivered,  it  is  felt  that  a  postage  charge 
of  two  cents  each  should  be  required 
on  such  notices.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  postage  charge  would  bring  in  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 
a  year.”  The  letter  was  signed  by 
F.  A.  Tilton,  third  assistant  postmaster 
general. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  amendment 
to  the  basic  act  reading  as  follows ; 

“Provided,  that  there  shall  be  a 
postage  charge  of  2  cents  for  such 
notice  regarding  undeliverable  copies, 
which  shall  be  collected  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  upon  delivery  of  the  notice.” 

The  bill  is  scheduled  for  passage. 

GANNETT  BROADCASTS 

“Agriculture  and  the  Newspaper 
Publisher”  was  discussed  by  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  president  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  in  an  address  over  radio  station 
WGY,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  April  1. 
He  said  the  press  could  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  by  promoting 
as  much  as  possible  a  solution  of  the 
country's  economic  problem. 


E.  W.  SCRIPPS  HEADS  GROUP 

With  the  announcement  that  no 
changes  are  contemplated  in  policy  or 
personnel  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  news¬ 
papers  under  his  management,  E.  W. 
Scripps  has  assumed  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  newspaper 
chain,  filling  the  position  made  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  Brvon  H.  Can 
field. 


BICKETT  ON  VACATION 

James  P.  Bickett,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  American,  is  taking  his 
annual  vacation.  During  his  absence 
Royal  Daniel,  Jr.  of  the  Washington 
Herald,  is  sitting  in  for  him. 


MAKES  ADVANCE  IN 
COLOR  PRINTING 

Minneapolis  Tribune  Announces 
Unit-Type  Line  of  Presses 
Equipped  to  Give  Four 
Colors  at  Full  Speed 

The  Minneaf'olis  Tribune  on  March  25 
printed  a  four-color  grocery  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Witt’s  Market  House,  Inc., 
which  it  announced  as  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  color  printing. 

“The  Minneapolis  Tribune,”  said  a 
front-page  announcement,  “is  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  world  to  install  a  com¬ 
plete  unit-type  line  of  presses  equipped 
to  give  four  colors  of  the  highest 
quality  of  printing  on  any  daily  run,  at 
full  speed  of  the  press  and  without 
diminishing  the  capacity  of  its  black 
units. 

“And  to  Witt's  Market  House,  Inc., 
falls  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
business  institution  in  the  world  to  offer 
its  patrons  a  four-color  advertisement 
printed  on  .such  a  press  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  Tribune  has  spent  many  months 
installing  and  perfecting  the  operation 
of  its  two  new  color  units  for  use  in  its 
daily  issues.” 

W.  E.  Lamb,  advertising  manager  of. 
the  Tribune,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  equipment  consisted  of  two  Hoe 
color  units  placed  in  line  with  the 
black-and-white  presses. 

A  copy  forwarded  by  Mr.  Lamb 
showed  good  register.  Reproductions 
of  cann^  and  packaged  goods  with 
colored  labels  were  especially  effective, 
giving  better  results  than  efforts  to 
catch  the  tints  of  bottles  of  grape  juice 
and  catsup.  The  advertisement  was  a 
page  of  Easter  suggestions,  with  rab- 
bitts,  chicks,  and  flower  designs. 


RICHMOND  DAILY  CUTS  RATE 


Ten  Per  Cent  Reduction  on  National 
Copy  by  New*  Leader 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
has  notified  advertising  agencies  of  a 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  its  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate,  effective  April  1.  The 
letter  stated  that  circulation  remained 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
and  that  linage  of  national  advertising 
for  the  first  tw'o  months  of  1932  was 
onl}'  3.8  per  cent  less  than  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1931. 

“This  reduction  is  offered  by  the 
News  Leader,  as  its  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  nation-wide  effort  to 
stimulate  business  activity,”  said  the 
statement,  over  the  signature  of  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  “We  recognize  the  fact  that 
newspapers,  like  retail  stores,  are  neces¬ 
sary  outlets  for  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  only  by 
increasing  demand  that  we  can  hope  to 
increase  supply  and  restore  normal 
employment.” 


McLEAN  NAMED  FOREMAN 

William  H.  McLean  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star,  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
recent  resignation  of  Joseph  C.  Whyte, 
and  to  fill  a  position  occupied  by  both 
his  father  and  his  grandfather.  The 
latter  was  the  foreman  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  first  composing  room. 


RADIO  PERMIT  DENIED 

The  application  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  corporation  for  a  permit  to 
erect  a  new  broadcasting  station  and 
operate  on  the  1,500-kilocycle  frequency 
has  been  returned  by  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission.  The  latter  held  that  the 
type  of  equipment  intended  for  use  in  the 
proposed  station  was  not  .satisfactory. 


RAYON  MAKERS  PLAN 
DAILY  CAMPAIGN 


W.  C.  COUTNEY  PROMOTED 


Worth  C.  Coutney 


March  28  to  suc¬ 
ceed  T.  R.  Long- 
cope,  resigned. 

M  r.  Coutney 
joined  the  News- 
Bee  bookkeeping 
department  in 
1919.  In  1926  he 
became  a  member 
of  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  staff  and 
for  six  months 
was  in  charge  of 
automobile  adver¬ 
tising. 

His  next  ad¬ 


vancement  came  in  1927,  when  he  became 
national  advertising  manager. 

The  new  executive  is  34,  and  married. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  Toledo  15 
years.  _ 

ALBERT  T,  WARD 


Former  Chicago  Tribune  Executive 
Die*  in  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Albert  T.  Ward,  72,  former  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Company,  died  at  his  winter 
home  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  March  29. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Tribune  43 
years  previous  to  his  retirement  in  1928. 

Born  in  England,  Mr.  Ward  brought 
his  wife  to  the  United  States  in  1885. 
He  obtained  employment  as  elevator 
operator  in  the  Tribune  building. 
Jo.seph  Medill,  founder  of  the  Tribune, 
assigned  him  clerical  duties  to  do  wliile 
his  elevator  was  not  in  use.  Later  Mr. 
Ward  became  clerk  to  Mr.  Medill  and 
for  a  number  of  years  before  Mr. 
Medill’s  death  he  was  the  puhlisher’s 
confidential  assistant  in  financial  matters. 

In  1902  Mr.  Ward  became  cashier  of 
the  company,  a  post  he  held  22  years. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  in  1924.  Following  his  re¬ 
tirement.  Mr.  Ward  was  appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  Joseph  Medill  estate  and 
held  that  post  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Burial  will  be  made  in  Chicago. 


Maintenance  of  Fabric  Quality 
Through  Licen*e*  By  Yam 
Maker*  Ba*i*  of  $200,000 
Trial  Ad  Project 


Miss  Jane  Cooper 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Jane  Cooper,  to  Eugene 
F.  Nixon,  son  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Nixon, 
of  this  city  and  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Miss  Cooper  attended  St.  Mary’s  School 
at  Peekskill  and  Indiana  University. 
Mr.  Nixon  attended  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Kimbley  &  Co.  The  marriage 
will  take  place  in  May. 


National  Manager  Now  Advertising 
Director,  Toledo  News-Bee 

Worth  C.  Coutney,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Toledo  Keivs-Bce  since 
1927,  was  advanced  to  general  adver¬ 
tising  director 


The  rayon  yarn  making  industry 
which  represents  the  raw  materia] 
source  of  the  third  largest  branch  oi 
the  American  textile  industry,  win 
launch  a  nation-wide  campaign  in  pro- 
moting  quality  products  to  the  consum. 
ing  public  through  newspapers,  if  plans 
now  being  favorably  considered  art 
finally  approved. 

The  basis  for  the  campaign  is  to 
attract  consumer  interest  to  mer¬ 
chandise  of  rayon  that  will  give  service 
Though  the  raw  material  may  be  of 
the  highest  quality,  poor  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  adulteration  may  seriously  im. 
pair  the  wearing  quality  of  the  rayon 
fabric  or  garment,  without  this  being 
apparent  to  the  average  observer.  Other 
methods  to  a  measure  having  failed,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  yarn  makers  to 
issue  licenses  to  fabric  manufacturers 
allowing  them  to  hallmark  goods  of 
satisfactory  grade  with  some  stamp  of 
approval.  This  hallmark  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  to  the  retailer  and  customer 
in  an  attempt  to  cause  them  to  demand 
this  goods. 

No  definite  plans  for  the  campaign 
have  been  disclosed  as  yet,  although  it 
is  understood  that  $200,000  will  be  spent 
over  a  six  months’  trial  period.  If  this 
is  successful,  a  larger  campaign  will  be 
initiated. 

In  a  previous  campaign,  conducted 
through  the  Rayon  Institute,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  popularize  rayon  by  using 
copy  prepared  along  prestige  lines 
which  appeared  in  women’s  magazines 
and  class  publications.  Though  a  com 
parable  amount  of  money  was  spent  on 
space  in  this  previous  campaign  as  is 
proposed  now,  it  is  said  by  executives 
of  rayon  companies  that  the  program 
did  not  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
Of  the  total  appropriation  this  time,  h 
is  expected  that  it  will  go  principally 
into  space-buying  in  consumer  news 
papers  with  selected  trade  papers  being 
used  to  enlist  retail  and  mill  support  in 
the  campaign.  Cooperation  with  retail 
department  stores  is  hoped  for. 
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AD  “HOARDERS”  HIT 


Chicago  Banker  Say*  Le««ened  Ap¬ 
propriation*  Retard  Confidence 

Hoarding  of  advertising  is  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  factors  which  business 
today  is  contributing  to  its  own  depre- 
sion,  asserted  Melvin  L.  Straus,  vice- 
president  of  the  Straus  National  Bank. 
Chicago,  this  week.  Mr.  Straus  is  urg¬ 
ing  advertisers  with  accounts  in  his 
bank  not  to  reduce  their  advertising 
appropriations  but  instead  to  maintaic 
schedules  at  the  normal  level  necessary 
to  stimulate  buying.  Daily  newspapers 
were  seen  as  the  most  direct  media. 

“With  production  restricted,  overheac 
curtailed,  and  profit  ideas  deflated,  busi¬ 
ness  is  on  a  sensible  ba.sis  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years,”  Mr.  Strans 
said.  “What  business  needs  next  is  to 
win  back  self-confidence,  and  recapturt 
the  consumer  always  lost  by  a  decliw 
in  advertising.  More  and  even  better 
advertising  principally  in  newspaperi 
covering  the  local  community,  is  i®' 
portant  to  business  right  now. 

“More  than  100  large  national  con¬ 
cerns  made  sales  and  profits 
1931  over  1930  and  even  over  1929  o’ 
increasing  their  advertising. 
other  concerns  have  helped  to  establisc 
losses  for  themselves  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  by  hoarding  advertising.  The  IC' 
son  is  obvious.  .^tnong  the  slacket 
dollars  that  should  be  returned  imn*' 
(iiately  to  w-ork,  the  hoarded  advertising 
dollar  ranks  almost  first  on  the  list 


PLANS  SPELLING  BEE 

The  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
conduct  its  seventh  annual  spelling  c<^ 
petition  among  school  children  m 
fifth  to  eighth  grades.  The  contest* 
close  Mav  24. 
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FIRM  RATE  STAND  WINS  FOR  DAILIES 

Reports  From  Additional  Cities  Show  Few  Disputes  with  Local  Advertisers  Over  Refusal  to  Cut 

Rates — “Hysteria”  for  Reductions  Believed  Passing 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

been  fostered  from  outside  by  some  or-  In  a  southern  state 
ganizations,  particularly  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  In  some 
cities,  local  leaders  have  enthusiastically 
accepted  the  doctrine — unheard  of  in 


newspaper  re¬ 
ports  successful  efforts  to  sign  large 
advertisers  without  making  rate  induce¬ 
ments.  This  is  despite  milline  rates 
which,  although  slightly  lower  thadn 


WHY  MULTIPLY  THE  LOSS? 

TJ^HEN  department  store  men  cite  their  lowered  dollar  volume  and 
”  the  lower  prices  of  things  they  sell,  as  an  argument  for  lower 
newspaper  advertising  rates,  consider  these  points: 

Figures  for  147  department  stores,  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  show  19.31  volume  was  II  per  cent  below  1930,  and  about  18 
per  cent  below  1929.  Newspaper  advertising  linage  in  1931,  as  reported 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  was  10.5  per  cent  below  1930  and  21.6  per  cent 
below  1929.  Obviously  the  newspapers  have  already  shouldered  their 
full  “share”  in  the  losses  of  the  distribution  system  which  some  re¬ 
tailers  are  anxious  to  pass  along. 

The  losses  of  the  department  stores  and  the  newspapers  came  from 
different  causes.  The  department  stores  handled  nearly  as  much  mer¬ 
chandise  as  before,  but  at  declining  price  levels.  The  newspapers,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  their  price  level  fairly  steady,  but  saw  physical 
volume  shrink. 

If  the  merchants’  lower  margin  on  each  sale  had  been  aggravated  by  a 
heavy  reduction  in  amount  of  goods  sold,  many  a  store  would  have  been 
swallowed  by  overhead  expense.  Yet  in  city  after  city  the  retailers  are 
unthinkingly  asking  the  newspaper  to  multiply  its  current  losses  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  price  per  line  as  well  as  running  fewer  lines. 

The  article  on  this  page  is  the  second  of  a  series  resulting  from  inquiry 
among  a  large  number  of  newspaper  men  from  coast  to  coast.  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  welcome  statements  from  other  publishers.  Beside  de¬ 
scribing  rate  agitation  in  the  local  advertising  held,  this  series  will  take 
up  efforts  of  national  advertisers  to  get  direct  reductions  or  to  place 
copy  at  local  rates. 


A  FAVORITE  argument  with  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  seeking  newspaper 
rate  reductions  in  recent  years  has  been 
that  local  advertisers,  being  on  the 
ground,  were  the  best  judges  of  what 
newspaper  space  was  worth.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  argument  ran,  local  rates 
represented  the  real  measure  of  what 
newspaper  space  was  worth,  and  any 
additional  amount  charged  to  national 
advertisers  was  simply  some  sort  of  a 
hold-up.  ... 

In  view  of  this  argument,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  how  carefully  local  merchants 
analyze  newspaper  values.  In  most 
cases,  apparently,  the  analysis  consists 
simply  of  pressing  for  lower  rates  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  harm  in  asking 
and  that  in  occasional  instances  the  re¬ 
quest  might  be  granted. 

Consider,  for  instance,  one  medium¬ 
sized  city  where  the  largest  newspaper’s 
rate  figures  out  to  about  3  cents  an  inch 
per  thousand  readers,  while  that  of  its 
nearest  comiietitor,  with  much  smaller 
circulation,  is  about  6  cents  an  inch 
per  thousand  readers. 

Comments  the  business  manager  of 
the  larger  paper : 

“In  cities  of  our  size  the  matter  of 
rates  as  appraised  to  actual  amount  of 
circulation  does  not  seem  to  mean  a 
ereat  deal.  Because  the  actual  cost  per 
inch  is  lower,  some  of  our  local  adver¬ 
tisers  naturally  believe  that  they  are 
buying  advertising  cheaper  in  the  other 
paper.” 

From  another  city,  1,000  miles  away, 
comes  this  comment :  “In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  local  advertising  rates  are 
alKurdly  low  in  view  of  our  circulation 
-we  have  one  of  the  lowest  milline 
rates  in  America — these  advertisers  ask 
ior  lower  rates,  using  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  other  members  of  their 
chain  organizations  are  using  to  try  to 
?et  lower  rates  in  whatever  cities  they 
happen  to  operate  in.  .Apparently  no 
consideration  is  taken  as  to  how  low  a 
rate  is,  the  idea  simply  being  to  get  it 
lowered  still  farther.” 

These  are  not  embittered  comments 
oi  the  “sour  grapes”  type.  Both  news¬ 
papers  have  maintained  their  rates  and 
report  that  so  far  as  they  are  aware  no 
copy  has  been  withheld  from  them  as 
liunishment.  In  the  first  city  the  news¬ 
paperman  says :  “Local  advertisers  have 
dwe  nothing  more  than  they  have  in 
prosperous  years  about  rates.  Dissatis- 
taction  in  our  opinion  is  not  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Our  milline  rate  is  the  lowest 
b}’  far  in  seven  years  as  a  result  of 
circulation  increase. 

“1  do  not  see  how  any  paper  can  cut 
rates  with  the  expectation  of  prcKuring 
™ough  additional  linage  to  offset  in¬ 
come.  We  think  it  is  lietter  to  main- 
ram  rates  even  though  suffering  linage 
cuts.” 

In  the  second  city  also,  milline  rates 
are  lower  although  the  actual  rates  are 
approximately  the  same  as  in  1928. 
^ays  an  executive  of  the  paper  re- 
tfrriM  to:  “We  have  heard  some  dis- 
ratisfaction  from  local  advertisers  re- 
earding  rates,  but  I  would  not  say  that 
mis  dissatisfaction  is  increasing.  Three 
four  of  the  large  specialty  stores 
resides  the  department  stores  are  the 
principal  agitators ;  however,  the  adver- 
iisers  who  were  raising  the  question  six 
■^ths  ago  are  still  the  same  ones 
''«y  who  are  asking  for  lower  rates. 

“e  have  not  lowered  any  of  our 
locally,  and  to  our  knowledge  have 
I  any  business.  However,  from 

vK'  ^'’'’ation  of  other  properties 

,  .  ®  lowered  rates,  whatever  ad- 

ij^tage  m  the  way  of  additional  linage 
is  only  a  temporary  gain. 

,  '^'**'■5  fall  back  into  tlieir  accus¬ 
'd  grooves  of  preference,  and  the 
with  lowered  rates  soon  re¬ 
's  only  its  former  proportion  of 

'7' at  a  lower  rate.” 

*^1  pressure  for  lower  rates  has 


1928  and  1929 — that  newspapers  are  not 
selling  advertising  space  and  circulation, 
but  buying  pow'er.  By  extension  of  this 
theory,  the  merchants’  organization  in 
one  midwestern  city  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion,  expressed  in  a  formal  com¬ 
munication  to  the  newspapers,  that  “the 
relationship  e.xisting  tciday  between 
stores  and  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partments  reflects  their  inter-depend¬ 
ence  and  establishes  them  as  component 
parts  of  the  fabric  of  distribution,  eaclT 
with  definite  responsibilities.”  The  def¬ 
inite  responsibility  which  the  newspapers 
are  asked  to  accept,  according  to  this 
statement,  is  “to  assume  a  portion  of 
the  enormous  loss  to  all  departments  of 
distribution  in  order  that  the  load  be 
more  equally  distributed  and  each  better 
able  to  meet  and  cope  with  the  problem 
of  existing  conditions.” 

Just  how  the  newspapers  would  be 
better  able  to  meet  and  cope  with  the 
problem  of  existing  conditions  if  they 
took  over  part  of  the  retailers’  losses 
is  not  explained. 

Despite  such  organized  efforts  to 
obtain  rate  reductions,  however,  mer¬ 
chants  in  most  places  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  disposed  to  be  reasonable  in  their 
relations  with  newspapers.  Last  W'eek’s 
issue  of  this  paper  told  of  instances 
where  straightforward  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides  had  brought  about 
amicable  settlements,  and  further  re¬ 
turns  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  in¬ 
quiry  among  newspapermen  show  addi¬ 
tional  cases. 

One  newspaper  out  where  the  south¬ 
west  begins  points  out  that  requests  for 
rate  reductions  are  nothing  new  and 
that  some  business  has  been  lost  by 
maintaining  rates. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  says  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  “we  have  held  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  offering  a  different  type  of 
contract  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
local  field.  Formerly  we  sold  on  an 
optional  space  contract.  Last  fall  we 
adopted  in  addition  to  the  optional  space 
contract  a  fixed  space  contract  for  so 
much  space  each  week  for  52  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks.  These  rates  are  lower  for 
the  same  amount  of  space  within  one 
year  than  offered  on  the  optional  space 
contract,  but  it  assures  us  of  a  steady 
volume  each  week  throughout  the  year.” 

In  this  city  milline  rates  are  higher 
than  in  recent  years  because  of  cir¬ 
culation  losses. 


when  the  present  rates  were  adopted, 
are  now  slightly  higher  than  last  year, 
circulation  having  receded  slightly  from 
its  high  of  1930.  Says  the  advertising 
manager  of  this  paper : 

“Periodically  agitation  arises  among 
local  advertisers  for  reduced  rates. 
There  is  no  concerted  action  along  this 
line,  however,  requests  coming  from 
individual  concerns — usually  when  con¬ 
tracts  are  up  for  renewal.  This  is  not 
confined  to  department  stores ;  in  fact, 
we  have  recently  signed  with  one  of  our 
department  stores  a  480-inch-per-week 
contract  in  which  a  rate  reduction  was 
never  mentioned.  Last  fall  we  re¬ 
signed  our  largest  department  store  on 
a  contract  that  calls  for  a  one-cent-per- 
inch  increase  in  rate,  because  it  did  not 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  daily  space 
as  provided  in  the  previous  contract. 

"We  have  lost  little  or  no  business 
because  of  our  adherence  to  our  rate 
card.  We  believe  that  whatever  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  picked  up  by  our  com¬ 
petition  through  free  distribution  of 
their  paper  (which  is  in  reality  a  rate 
reduction)  or  through  rate  concessions, 
has  been  extra  business,  bought  by  the 
advertiser  b'*cause  the  price  seemed  at¬ 
tractive.  On  the  basis  of  our  experi¬ 
ence,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  rate  cut 
would  mean  much  additional  business 
for  us.  However,  if  we  were  the  second 
paper  in  town  and  carried  only  ab<tut 
a  third  of  the  local  volume,  a  rate  re¬ 
duction  would  in  all  probability  result 
in  some  additional  space.  Because  local 
rates  here  are  unusually  low.  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  must  be 
maintained  at  the-ir  present  levels,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  effect  upon  linage.” 

In  a  city  with  two  large  department 
stores,  both  of  them  unusually  heavy 
advertisers,  requests  were  sent  to  the 
newspapers  for  conferences  on  possible 
rate  reductions.  The  manager  of  one 
paper,  favorably  situated  because  in¬ 
creased  circulation  has  been  bringing 
down  his  milline  rates,  describes  the 
negotiations  thus:  “It  required  only 
one  visit  by  a  menffier  of  our  staff  to 
put  before  them  the  reasons  why  we 
could  not  reduce,  and  for  them  to  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  they  were  being 
fairly  dealt  with  insofar  as  our  rate  was 
concerned.  Other  advertisers  have  in 
a  desultory  manner  mentioned  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rate,  but  we  have  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  minds  of  all  and  sundry 


that  this  paper  will  not  reduce  rates  as 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
doing  so  under  the  circumstances. 

“We  do  not  know  of  losing  a  line  of 
business  through  having  refused  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rate  to  any  advertiser.  Of 
course  .some  of  the  firms  are  using  less 
space.  Whether  this  would  be  remedied 
if  given  a  lower  rate,  we  could  not  say. 

“We  think  it  is  better  to  maintain 
rates  and  take  linage  cuts,  since  less 
space  used  means  economy  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  paper,  ink,  typesetting,  etc.” 

A  paper  in  a  western  mountain  state 
has  been  able  to  refuse  rate  reductions 
without  losing  business  by  showing  its 
circulation  and  coverage  figures,  the 
business  manager  states.  "Many  local 
advertisers  have  argued  for  lower  rates 
with  promises  of  more  space,”  he  says, 
“but  we  have  not  increased  this  rate 
since  1926,  while  circulation  has  shown 
large  increases,  thereby  reducing  the 
milline  rate.  We  feel  that  our  rate  is 
as  low  as  possible  now.  Department 
stores  have  shown  consistent  increases 
in  space  with  no  reduction  in  rates. 
Small  advertisers  have  reduced  space.” 

A  newspaper  in  another  city,  whose 
milline  rate  has  shown  little  change  in 
recent  years,  finds  its  practice  of  fur¬ 
nishing  art  and  cuts  to  advertisers  with¬ 
out  charge  gives  it  an  additional  weapon 
against  rate  reductions,  and  thinks  that 
the  demands  of  local  advertisers  prob¬ 
ably  wdll  not  be  pushed. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  first  hys¬ 
teria  of  demands  for  reduced  rates  has 
quieted  in  the  national  field  and  is  being 
brought  to  the  front  in  the  local,  but  is 
is  being  short-lived.  I  would  not  say 
that  the  demands  are  confined  to  de¬ 
partment  stores — all  classes  of  retailers 
have  mentioned  them. 

“It  is  our  guess  that  rate  reductions 
would  only  lead  to  a  demand  for  fur¬ 
ther  cuts,  and  that  we  would  gain  no 
additional  linage.” 

An  eastern  newspaper  with  a  com¬ 
petitor  which  boasts  an  unusually  low 
milline  rate  reports  a  “healthy  increase” 
in  local  advertising  volume,  and  no 
lirohlem  in  the  local  field  at  the  moment. 

“Our  own  milline  rate  is  seldom 
discussed,”  says  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  “and  our  record  of  growth 
shows  that  after  all  most  advertisers 
are  actually  interested  in  definite  results 
rather  than  just  milline  or  truline  rates 
in  this  market.” 

A  pajier  in  a  mining  city  reports 
briefly  that  agitation  for  lower  rates  in 
its  territory  is  confined  to  department 
stores.  When  the  newspaper  simply 
declined  to  carry  advertising  for  less 
than  its  present  rates,  the  stores  con¬ 
tinued  their  purchases  of  space.  “Our 
milline  rates  have  been  about  the  same 
for  the  last  four  years.”  says  tlte  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  “We  do  not  think 
lowered  rates  would  increase  linage.” 

A  i>aper  in  a  large  Eastern  city  finds 
that  it  is  “unusually  free  from  any 
trouble  regarding  the  question  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,”  and  does  not  concede 
that  its  rates  are  a  question  open  for 
debate.  The  business  manager  non¬ 
chalantly  adds  :  “It  .so  happens  that  our 
circulation  has  increased  25  per  cent 
since  our  last  local  rate  was  established. 
Our  milline  rate  is  lower  now  than  ever 
before.” 

Across  the  continent,  a  newspaper’s 
business  manager  makes  this  comment : 

“The  local  advertisers  have  indi¬ 
vidually  been  demanding  lower  rates, 
and  recently  have  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  handle  the  matter.  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  increasing ;  the  first  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  being  evidenced  by  the  department 
stores,  and  now  being  taken  up  by  the 
smaller  merchants. 

“We  have  not  reduced  rates,  nor  has 
any  other  paper  in  the  city,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  we  will  not  lose  dollar 
volume  by  maintenance  of  this  position. 
We  are  recommending  smaller  and 
{Continued  on  f’ar/e  42) 
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STUDENTS  CHARGE  GIRL  REPORTER 
CAUSED  ATTACK  IN  KENTUCKY 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  Writer  Made  Herself  “Vehicle  of 
Intimidation’'  by  the  Deputies,  Delegation 
Charges — Talley  Arrested 


S.  F.  VETERAN  RETIRES 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


fared  so  well.  The  latest  of  these  was 


Knoxville,  TEXN.,  March  29.  Robert  Talley,  of  the  Cleveland  office 
— Mistreatment  by  deputies  of  two  of  NEA.  He  had  gone  into  the  mining 
students  as  the  result  of  a  woman  re-  region  to  obtain  material  for  a  series  of 
porter  for  the  Knoxville  Journal  fore-  articles  and  was  walking  across  the  city 
ing  herself  on  a  bus  chartered  by  stu-  hall  lawn  at  Pineville  when  he  was 
dents  of  eastern  colleges  for  a  trip  to  nabbed  by  the  police  chief  and  taken 
the  mining  regions  of  southeastern  Ken-  before  County  Attorney  Walter  B. 
tucky  was  the  basis  of  a  protest  by  the  Smith. 


students  to  Gov.  Henry  H.  Horton  of 
Tennessee  this  week. 

The  reporter.  Miss  Margaret  Wright, 


It  happened  that  just  prior  to  his 
arrest  he  had  interviewed  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  coal  operators  and  relief 


does  not  deny  that,  with  the  aid  of  agencies  and  still  had  his  notes  in  his 
deputies,  she  board^  the  bus  at  Cum-  pocket.  When  the  authorities  saw  that 
berland  Gap,  at  the  Tennessee-Virginia-  the  notes  were  favorable  to  their  side 
Kentucky  state  line,  against  the  wishes  they  became  convinced  that  Talley  was 
of  the  students.  She  denies,  however,  not  a  Communist  and  then  they  turned 
that  she  was  placed  on  the  bus  “by  him  loose. 

armed  deputies  in  Kentucky”  or  that  Talley,  after  leaving  Kentucky,  said 
she  became  “a  vehicle  for  intimidation,  that  he  found  in  the  mining  region  an 
gun  play,  and  beating  of  members  of  espionage  system  and  censorship  remi- 


the  party.” 


niscent  of  war  times.  The  police  chief 


In  the  encounter  which  resulted  from  told  him,  for  instance,  every  movement 
Miss  Wright  boarding  the  bus,  Joseph  he  had  made  since  arriving  in  Pine- 
Leboit,  Jamaica  Continuation  School  ville,  even  to  the  amount  he  paid  his 
teacher  and  leader  of  the  bus,  was  pulled  taxi  driver. 

off  the  bus,  thrown  on  the  highway,  and  “Pineville  has  a  population  of  3,600, 
beaten  as  he  lay  on  the  road.  Another  and  I  venture  to  say  there  are  3,600 
student  was  ejected  from  the  bus  but  detectives  there,”  Talley  said. 


was  not  injured.  ,  ,  . 

The  reporter,  describing  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  a  story  which  appeared  before 
the  student  protest,  said : 

“It  isn’t  every  day  that  a  reporter 


tectives  there,”  Talley  said.  After  25  years  of  service  as  night 

_ fartotum  of  the  San  rrancisco  Press 

RADIO  CASE  SCHEDULED  greeted  Presi- 

dentSi,  admiraU,  Kings,  over-ocean  fliers 
The  fight  of  Attorney  General  C.  A.  and  other  notables— and  was  counsellor 
irensen  of  Nebraska  to  establish  the  (q  hundreds  of  newspapermen — John 


Sorensen  of  Nebraska  to  establish  the 
liability  of  radio  stations  for  libel  as 


.  ; f  r«.nnrtpr  is  Bennis  (above)  recently  announced 

and  mlnil^^rea  of  newspapers  will  be  he  was  84  now,  and  it  was  time  to 

a  woman  and  in  the  coal  mining  a  ea  argued  before  the  Nebraska  state  su-  regire.  But  instead  of  leavine  the 
Kentucky  wh^e  the  unusual  is  the  ru  e.  Monday,  April  4.  The  at-  Club,  ’  he  has  arranged  to  live  there. 

So  r  torney  general  is  appealing  from  a  $1  In  addition  to  driving  mules  in  the 

prTCiative  of  Kentucky  .  verdict  given  him  in  district  court  here  Civil  War,  Bennis  helped  introduce  the 

a  little  to  in  an  action  against  Richard  F.  Wood  merr> -go-round  into  America, 

little  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  KFAB,  for  alleged  -  - -  ^  r:.. 

can  still  mingle  with  deputies  e\en  jjhellous  statements  in  a  speech  broad-  $100,000  SUIT  DISMISSED 
Kentucky  deputies  of  the  coal  area-and  _ 

^  •  f  rr./.  P^ipn-  The  radio  station  was  freed  of  Minister’s  Action  Against  Atlanta 

“The  deputies  started  to  assist  me  in  the  trial  court.  Georgian  Charged  Libel 

into  the  bus  a  Cuml^rland  GaP  >vhen  -  ^  ^  publisher) 

o„T  WALTER  UPPMANN  RETURNS  ATtA.TA,  Ga,  March  29-S„i,  (or 
top  step  and  stretched  out  his  arms  so  ?100,()00  against  the  Atlanta  Georgian 

that  I  couldn’t  nass  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  charging  publication  of  libelous  mate- 

‘“Tct  this  l^v  in’  one  of  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  returned  to  rial  on  Julv  13,  1927,  bv  the  Rev.  Edwin 

l^ei  inis  iduy  in,  one  oi  me  ♦1,..  tt-  n,  _ 


$100,000  SUIT  DISMISSED 


WALTER  LIPPMANN  RETURNS 

VV’alter  Lippmann.  special  writer  for 


Minister’s  Action  Against  Atlanta 
Georgian  Charged  Libel 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
.Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  29 — Suit  for 
$100,000  against  the  Atlanta  Georgian 


deputies  called  out.  '  New  York  March  23  on  the  Bremen.  C.  Uinwiddie,  of  Springfield,  O.,  was 

“  ‘Who  gave  vou  permission  to  ride  ^fter  a  six  weeks’  trip  abroad.  During  dismissed  in  federal  district  court  here 

in  here'-’  the  man Tosenh  M  Leboit  ''"'P  contributions  from  today  by  Judge  h'.  Marvin  Underwood. 

he  said  his  name  was— asked  me.  disarmament  conference  and  other  The  suit  was  filed  in  1927  and  the  min- 

“  ‘Thece  nfiicerc  ’  I  renlied  European  poiiits.  ister  who  was  at  tliat  time  head  of  the 


he  said  his  name  was — asked  me. 

“  ‘These  officers,’  I  replied. 

“  ‘What  officers  ?’  he  demanded. 

“  ‘The  officers  in  charge  of  this  bus,’ 
I  said. 


AGENT  BANKRUPT 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 


“‘There  are  no  officers  in  charge  of  m  the  New  \ork  and  the  handlmg  of  fui 

lis  bus.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  bus  and  \  Grayhurst  The  order  by  Judge 

don’t  want  you  here,’  he  answered.  advertising  business  at  16  lowed  a  jury  verdict 

“With  that  an  arm  shot  out  from  be-  San  I- ranasco  Hrainij 

Mr  I  mmc-  $‘♦•731.  liabilities,  $29,188.  suit  by  the  Rev.  Diiiwk 


The  suit  was  filed  in  1927  and  the  min¬ 
ister  who  was  at  tliat  time  head  of  the 
.Anti-Saloon  League  charged  that  he 
was  libeled  in  an  editorial  which  com¬ 
mented  on  his  activities  with  the  league 
and  the  handling  of  funds. 

The  order  by  Judge  Underwocxl  fol¬ 
lowed  a  jury  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
S'an  Tranrisco  llxaminer  in  a  similar 
suit  bv  the  Rev.  Dinwiddie  last  vear. 


hind  me  and  caught  Mr.  Leboit  some-  ..aumiies,  _ sun  uy  me  ivev.  i.ii.wnuiie  lasi  year. 

SILURIANS  GIVE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

road.  .  .  .  — - - — — -  ■ — - 

“The  deputies  kept  telling  the  group  - 

to  sit  down.  But  quiet  was  restored 
only  when  a  gun  flashed  in  the  hands  of 
Deputy  Robinson.” 

In  her  reply  to  the  students’  protest. 

Miss  Wright  said  that  she  was  assisted 
into  the  bus  in  Claiborne  County, 

Tenn.,  “by  deputies  from  both  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee — my  personal  friends, 
who  extended  me  this  courtesy  as 
Southern  gentlemen.” 

The  students  contended  that  the  bus 
which  they  had  chartered  was  their  pri¬ 
vate  property  as  much  as  if  it  were 
their  home  and  that  the  reporter  had  no 
right  to  board  it  without  their  consent, 
nor  had  the  deputies  the  right  to  force 
her  and  themselves  upon  them.  Es¬ 
pecially  did  they  protest  to  the  governor 
the  part  played  by  Kentucky  deputies 
while  the  bus  was  on  a  highway  in 
Tennessee. 

Miss  Wright  has  for  some  time  been 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Bell  and  Harlan 
county  authorities.  _  Scene  at  the  annual  dinner  of  The  Silurians,  group  of  veteran  New  York  news- 

While  Miss  Wright  has  never  been  papermen,  in  the  Hotel  St.  Regis,  March  26.  Robert  E.  Livingston  was  re-elected 
molested  while  gathering  material  in  president  and  all  other  officers  were  also  re-elected.  Louis  Wiley,  business  man- 
Harlan  and  Bell  counties  for  her  series  ager  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Arthur  Draper  of  the  New  York  Herald 
of  articles,  other  reporters  have  not  Tribune,  were  the  principal  speakers. 


of  articles,  other  reporters  have  not 


HOGG  BILL  REPORTED 
OUT  BY  COMMITTEE 

Congress  Expected  to  Pass  Mes^ 
ure  Barring  From  Mailt 
Certain  Types  of 
Contests 

By  George  H.  Manning 
Washington  Correspondent 
Editor  &  Publisher  ’ 

Washi.ngton,  D.  C.,  March  29— Tht 
Hogg  bill  designed  to  deny  the  use  oi 
the  mails  to  publications  carrying  ctr. 
tain  prize  contests,  but  amended  so  u 
to  permit  ordinary  circulation  building 
contests  conducted  by  newspapers  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Committee  oc 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the 
House  with  a  recommendation  that  h 
be  passed. 

As  originally  drawn  the  bill  was  broad 
enough  in  its  scope  to  include  the  news¬ 
paper  contests,  but  following  protest 
from  publishers.  Representative  Hogg 
of  Indiana,  amended  the  measure  so  it 
to  specifically  exclude  the  newspapers. 
He  said  he  had  no  desire  in  the  first 
instance  to  legislate  against  the  harm¬ 
less  contests  conducted  by  the  press  but 
was  merely  seeking  to  outlaw  contests 
through  which  the  more  gullible  art 
being  mulcted  out  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  The  contests  are  those 
which  permit  practically  all  who  take 
part  to  engage  in  a  second  contest, 
participation  in  which  may  be  had  only 
for  a  consideration  of  some  sort. 

The  proviso  in  the  measure  exempt¬ 
ing  newspapers  reads  as  fellows:  “Pro¬ 
vided.  that  this  Act  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  publications  of  puzzle  con¬ 
tests  and  contests  of  a  similar  naturt. 
wherein  the  securing  or  sale  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  advertising  is  a  requisite 
of  competing  under  circumstances  where 
the  newspaper  or  publication,  or  in 
agents,  conducts  the  contest  solely  in 
its  own  behalf,  and  providing  the  nature 
of  the  contests  is  not  in  violation  oi 
existing  postal  laws  and  regulations.” 

Congressman  Hogg  expects  that  Coc- 
gress  will  pass  his  bill. 

REFUSES  TO  DISMISS  SUIT 

New  York  Judge  Rule*  For  PUiitif 
In  $25,000  Libel  Action 

Hearing  was  held  on  a  suit  fo: 
$25,000  damages  brought  in  the  Xe» 
York  County  Supreme  Court  this  week 
by  Yvonne  Clara  Bottomley  aea;  • 
Herbert  Photos,  Inc.,  and  Atlantis,  h 
publishers  of  the  Monthly 
Atlantis. 

The  plaintiff  charges  that  on  Jan. 
1930,  the  defendants,  without  first  ns  • 
ing  obtained  her  written  consent,  kn  '- 
ingly  used  her  photograph  for  piiri*  -:' 
of  trade.  She  further  charges  t  s: 
Herbert  Photos,  Inc.,  sold  her  rb  :  - 
graph  to  Atlantis,  Inc.,  for  a  valus 
consideration.  ,  , 

The  photograph  was  captionec 
“Turkish  cinema  actresses  who  I 
discarded  all  of  the  old  Tiif' 
customs.” 

The  plaintiff  states  that  the  cc" 
was  untrue  and  that  she  was  ni 
connected  with  the  stage  or  screen. 

In  refusing  to  dismiss  the  suit  on 
motion.  Justice  Louis  A.  Valente 
“The  complaint  states  a  good  cause 
action  in  libel. 

“It  may  be  that  the  article  ao' 
panying  the  plaintiff’s  photograph 
not  be  defamatory  in  this  country, 
complaint,  however,  alleges  that 
plaintiff  was  and  still  is  a  resident 
the  Island  of  Cyprus;  that  the 
which  contained  the  article 
photograph  was  published  in  the 
language  and  was  circulated  » 
Island  of  Cyprus.  , 

“In  the  Island  of  Cyprus  as  well; 
in  neighboring  countries  actresses 
cinema  actresses  are  generally  r^-  _ 
as  persons  of  unconventional  and  ^ 
proper  life  and  behavior  and  are  c 
erally  held  in  low  esteem. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  these  ^li^;  . 
establish  that  the  plaintiff 
by  the  article  in  question  and 
good  cause  of  action  in  libel  is  t  'T 
fore  stated.”  I 
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SMALL  CHANGE  IN  UNION  WAGE  SITUATION 

Long-Time  Contracts  and  New  Short  Term  Agreements  Carrying  Concessions  to  Publishers 
Have  Enabled  Printers  to  Resist  Reductions — Recent  Negotiations  Reviewed 


E 


XCEPT  in  a  few  isolated  jurisdic- 
tions,  printers’  unions  are  main¬ 
taining  prosperity  era  wages  on  news- 
Moers  either  by  contracts  that  have 
^  signed  for  long  periods  or  by  mak- 
Ine  some  working  concessions  to  renew 
sales  from  year  to  year.  Most  of  the 
exceptions  are  agreements  to  tem^rary 
wage  reductions  in  return  for  shorter 

of  I.T.U.  negotiations  outside 
of  the  larger  centers  reveals  a  condi¬ 
tion  where  publishers  are  continuing 
Se  scales  effected  during  1929  and 
1930  through  the  depression  penod. 
Even  increased  wages  are  not  entirely 
out  of  the  picture  in  the  story  of  new 
contracts.  Scales  that  are  being  re¬ 
newed  largely  on  one-year  agreements, 
nearly  all  represent  peak  wages  reached 
under  terms  of  previously  negotiated 
three-year  contracts. 

New  York  City  and  Chicago,  where 
wage  agreements  affect  so  many 
printers,  naturally  hold  the  spotlight  on 
the  labor  stage  at  this  time,  but  practi- 
ally  every  other  city  and  town  m  the 
country  is  having  its  own  wage  cutting 
controversy.  The  two  big  cities  with 
basic  pay  for  printers  above  $60  a  week 
play  a  large  part  in  keeping  the  aver¬ 
age  scale  for  newspaper  printers  up  to 
$52  a  week.  Virtually  all  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  have  reached  that 
average  or  bettered  it.  Printers  of  the 
smaller  places  have  it  as  their  goal. 

In  both  Chicago  and  New  York  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  carefully  watching 
the  developments  following  the  demand 
of  job  shops  for  a  wage  reduction. 

.\s  a  general  rule  publishers  are  de¬ 
manding  pay  reductions  in  negotiations 
toward  new  printer  contracts.  There 
are  some  instances,  notably  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  where  employers  have 
signed  renewals  without  asking  for  re¬ 
vision.  There  are  other  cases  on  rec¬ 
ord  where  the  printers  have  volunteered 
to  accept  a  wage  reduction  pending  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  conditions,  or  to  mam- 
tain  working  forces.  In  Columbia. 
S.  C..  recently  the  scale  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  a  reduction  in  pay. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News -Age - 
Herald  printers  have  agreed  to  a  con¬ 
tract  that  provides  a  7  per  cent  wage 
reduction  in  1932,  2  per  cent  in  1933  and 
return  to  the  1931  scale  in  1934.  In 
Youngstown,  O.,  every  department,  ex¬ 
cept  the  composing  room,  has  taken  a 
wage  reduction.  Eugene,  Ore.,  typo¬ 
graphical  union  has  rejected  a  demand 
for  a  IS  per  cent  cut.  -An  arbitration 
board  will  pass  upon  the  request  of 
Qeveland  publishers  for  a  20  per  cent 
wage  reduction. 

Because  they  claim  it  would  interfere 
with  their  own  relief  program,  printers 
in  Pittsburgh  have  rejected  a  proposal 
for  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  next 
six  months,  subject  to  another  half- 
year  extension.  By  a  supplementary 
agreement,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  local 
Has  accepted  a  reduction.  A  temporary 
scale  has  been  put  into  effect  until 
Sept.  30  in  Peoria,  Ill. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  also  Include 
the  signing  of  a  three-year  contract  in 
.Ashtabula,  0.,  providing  a  $5  increase 
by  1934 ;  a  five-year  contract  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  HI.,  with  a  $5  boost;  and  three- 
year  agreement  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  with 
1  $3  increase. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  of  which 
John  H.  Fahey  is  publisher,  not  only 
agreed  to  a  new  three-year  contract  at 
the  prevailing  scale  recently,  but  in¬ 
stalled  new  equipment  in  the  composing 
room.  Danbury,  Conn.,  printers  will 
wjoy  existing  wages  for  three  more 
y«rs  under  their  new  contract.  Like¬ 
wise,  old  standards  have  been  renewed 
jn  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Altoona,  Pa.,  and 
basing,  Mich. 

Secessions  to  publishers  are  being 
’’e*  Ihe  printers  to  renew  existing 
w*ge  scales.  They  are  agreeing,  for 
instance,  to  higher  competency  ratings, 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


a  wider  range  in  shift  hours,  which 
helps  to  avoid  overtime  charges,  and 
waiver  of  bogus  composition.  The  last 
item  was  a  chief  bone  of  contention  in 
recent  negotiations  between  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  publishers  and  I.T.U.  No.  4  over 
renewal  of  a  contract  that  ended  a 
14-weeks’  strike  three  years  ago.  After 
the  intervention  of  Charles  P.  Howard, 
International  president,  the  Albany 
printers  agreed  to  waive  bogus  rights  on 
all  composition  except  that  originating 
in  a  local  shop.  In  return,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  continued  the  old  wage  scale, 
which  is  $3  higher  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1929  contract.  It  provides 
$54  for  day  work,  $57  for  nights  and 
$60  on  the  lobster  shift.  Setting  of 
bogus  copy  on  a  large  amount  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  has  been  contested 
for  a  long  time  by  Hearst  officials  in 
Albany. 

In  a  few  cities  where  contracts  are 
under  consideration,  Hearst  newspapers 
have  broached  a  six-hour,  five-day  plan, 
but  one  of  the  stipulations  which  has 
aroused  opposition  of  the  unions  is  the 
waiver  of  all  priority  rights.  Although 
a  large  number  of  unions  have  effected 
five-day  schedules  by  their  own  legisla¬ 
tion,  not  many  are  demanding  the 
shorter  workweek  in  formal  offers  to 
publishers.  This  attitude  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  a  formal  demand  for 
a  five-day  week  might  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  in  the  event  of  a  con¬ 
trary  ruling,  the  printers  themselves 
could  not  legislate  it  as  a  relief  measure. 
Employers  in  some  jurisdictions  where 
voluntary  five-day  schedules  are  main¬ 
tained  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  plan  because  it  makes  produc¬ 


tion  fluctuate  with  different  men  filling 
jobs. 

In  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  a  shorter  work¬ 
day  has  been  effected,  with  a  pay  reduc¬ 
tion  amounting  to  $4.40  a  week.  Fifty 
minutes  are  lopped  off  the  regular 
seven  and  one-half-hour  shifts,  but 
agreement  provides  that  overtime  will 
not  prevail  until  after  seven  and  one- 
half  hours.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  printers 
now  are  working  on  a  41i-hour  week  at 
$48.60  for  days  and  $51.35  for  nights. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  I.T.U.  re¬ 
cently  revealed  the  tendency  toward  the 
shorter  workweek  in  the  fact  that  of 
33,027  printers  employed  on  newspapers 
12,140  are  on  48-hour  schedules  dnd 
12,007  on  45-hour  schedules.  The  others 
are  on  less  than  48  hours.  The  per¬ 
centage  was  given  as  36.8  per  cent  on 
48  hours  and  63.2  on  less  than  48  hours. 
During  1931  contracts  were  signed  by 
314  unions  providing  less  than  48  hours. 
This  was  an  increase  of  12  over  1930. 

Fourteen  unions  affected  by  wage  de¬ 
creases  in  contracts  signed  during  the 
1930-31  period  had  a  total  membership 
of  only  410.  .All  were  short  term  con¬ 
tracts  and  many  provide  for  reduction 
in  hours.  Same  scale  contracts  were 
signed  by  126  unions  in  1930-31,  and  all 
but  six  of  these  were  for  one-year. 
This  means  that  120  contracts  nego¬ 
tiated  a  ypr  ago  on  the  same  scale  as 
prevailed  in  the  boom  period  have  been 
carried  over  the  depression  months  and 
now  are  more  than  likely  to  be  main¬ 
tained  another  year. 

The  following  chart  compiled  from 
official  I.T.U.  figures  shows  a  few  of 
the  cities  where  publishers  are  under 
obligation  to  award  wage  increases  from 


year  to  year  on  long-term  contracts 
negotiated  within  the  past  year : 


LABOR  EXPECTED  TO  BE  MAIN  TOPIC 
AT  A.N.P.A.  APRIL  CONVENTION 

Wage  Scales  Have  Assumed  New  Importance  During  Year 
and  Conferences  with  Unions  Are  Being  Held — Special 
Session  for  Small  City  Publishers  Planned 


Labor,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the 
.i  chief  topic  of  interest  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  April  26 
to  29. 

With  publishers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  attempting  to  economize  in  every 
way  they  can  without  cutting  down  on 
their  service,  the  subject  of  wage  scales 
has  assumed  new  importance.  Editc« 
&  Publisher  has  of  recent  months  car¬ 
ried  an  unusual  number  of  accounts  of 
conferences  between  publishers  and  their 
local  unions,  with  a  prospective  wage 
cut  taking  the  spotlight  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  In  New  York  the  Publishers 
Association  is  conferring  with  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
south,  the  matter  of  union  wages  is  of 
prime  concern. 

The  subject  of  newsprint,  which  last 
year  created  much  discussion,  seems  to 
hold  little  of  interest  to  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention.  Newsprint  prices  are  consid¬ 
erably  below  those  of  last  year,  and  the 
paper  industry  is  still  striving  to  pull 
itself  out  of  the  chaos  resulting  from 
overproduction. 

Although  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  this  week  added  a  one-cent  increase 
in  first-class  postage  rates  to  its  tax 
bill  by  means  of  which  it  hopes  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  federal  budget,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  matter  of  second-class  rates. 
The  Postoflice  Department  seems  to  be 
convinced  that  the  present  second-class 
rates  are  equitable,  and  that  any  in¬ 
crease  in  this  department  might  result 
in  a  serious  deflection  of  second-class 
matter  from  the  mails  to  motor  trucks 


City 

Hours 

Wage  at 
Expira- 
ration 

Expiration 

Richmond,  Cal . , . 

45 

$53.00 

June, 

1933 

Cairo,  Ill . 

48 

39.60 

May, 

1933 

Charleston,  III. . . . 

44 

35.00 

^ril. 

1936 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 

48 

49.50 

Nov., 

1933 

Paducah,  Ky . 

48 

43.00 

May, 

1934 

Taunton,  Mass. . . 

48 

44.00 

Dec., 

1934 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.. 

45 

60.00 

Dec., 

1934 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.. . . 

44 

39.50 

April, 

1933 

Akron,  O . 

48 

56.50 

Oct., 

1933 

.\shtabula.  O . 

48 

35.00 

ADril. 

1934 

Big  Springs,  Tex . . 

48 

41.00 

March,  1934 

The  next  chart  lists  contracts  that 
have  been  signed  at  prevailing  wages 
(1929  being  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
negotiations)  to  be  paid  over  longer 
thaa  one-year  terms : 


City 

Hours 

Wage 

Expiration 

Jacksonville.  Ill.. . , 

48 

$42.00 

1933 

Metropolis,  Ill . 

44 

35.00 

April, 

1933 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

Saulte  St.  Marie, 

48 

50.00 

Feb., 

1933 

Mich . 

44 

35.00 

Feb., 

1933 

Atlantic  City,  N  J. 

48 

53.00 

1934 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y . . 

48 

42.00 

1933 

Lima,  O . 

48 

43.50 

May. 

1933 

Enid.  Okla . 

48 

45.00 

July, 

1935 

Oklahoma  City .... 

48 

48.00 

Jan., 

1934 

New  Castle.  Pa. . . . 

48 

48.00 

1934 

Shamokin,  Pa . 

44 

42.00 

Sept., 

1936 

or  other  conveyances.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  this  subject  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  convention. 

The  interest  the  publishers  showed  in 
radio  last  year  might  be  revived  at  this 
.session.  The  results  of  the  convention’s 
resolution  asking  for  the  handling  of 
radio  news  as  paid  advertising  will  be 
heard  with  interest.  Since  that  time 
New  York  publishers  and  many  others 
have  edited  trade  names  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  columns.  The  cumulative  results 
of  this  policy  might  make  interesting 
subject  matter.  Last  year  the  publishers 
called  for  government  supervision  of 
radio  lotteries  and  an  investigation  of 
the  legality  of  direct  advertising  on 
radio  channels.  During  the  interim  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  before  Con¬ 
gress,  and  is  now  pending,  prohibiting 
radio  lotteries. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  another 
special  session  this  year  for  the  benefit 
of  smaller  newspapers.  Last  year  this 
session  was  held  for  the  first  time, 
mainly  as  an  experiment,  but  its 
extraordinary  success  (it  was  one  of 
the  best  attended  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
vention)  called  for  its  continuance.  It 
will  be  held  at  two  o’clock,  April  26. 
E.  H.  Harris,  Riehmond  (Ind. )  Palla¬ 
dium  and  Item,  and  a  former  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  meeting,  the  membership 
of  which  is  composed  of  Fred  Schilplin, 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Ttmes-Journal; 
J.  Noel  Macy,  Westchester  News¬ 
papers  ;  Charles  P.  Manship,  Raton 
Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and  State-Times; 
W.  H.  Reed,  Taunton  Gazette,  and 
G.  B.  Williams,  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


The  Chicago  Hebrew  union  scale  that 
runs  until  October,  1932,  is  $79  for  36 
hours’  work  and  the  New  York  Hun¬ 
garian  scale  until  November,  1932,  is 
$61  for  36  hours’  work. 

Publishers  who  have  been  maintain¬ 
ing  printers’  wages  have  been  able  to 
effect  some  economies  in  the  composing 
room  by  eliminating  a  few  situations 
and  depending  more  on  “sub”  li.sts  to 
take  care  of  fluctuations  in  advertising 
linage,  or  other  demands  for  more  than 
ordinary  composition. 

Some  newspapers  have  made  outright 
curtailments  in  printer  staffs  by  “tight¬ 
ening”  the  space  allowed  to  tlie  edi¬ 
torial  department.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  this  limitation  has  not  meant 
a  sacrifice  in  actual  news  content  but  a 
change  in  type  dress.  Heads  with 
fewer  banks  are  being  used  and  two- 
line  top  decks  are  replacing  many  of  the 
former  three-line  heads.  Thus  not  only 
is  there  a  saving  in  composition  time 
but  also  an  economy  of  space  permitting 
more  reading  matter  to  the  column. 

Overtime  is  uncommon  in  well-regu¬ 
lated  composing  rooms  today,  but  for 
a  week  at  least  during  the  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  story  big  expense  was  en¬ 
tailed  by  many  newspapers  to  maintain 
“dog  watches”^  capable  of  handling  an 
extra  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

_  Maintenance  of  wages  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  large  amount  of  direct  relief  to 
unemployed  printers  and  their  families 
by  I.T.U.  locals  themselves.  President 
Howard  recently  announced  that  no 
union  printer  had  been  forced  to  apply 
for  public  charity.  In  addition  to  direct 
relief  payments  and  voluntary  five-day 
schedules,  the  I.T.U.  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  80,000  in  800  towns  and  cities 
has  paid  out  a  huge  sum  in  pensions. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  11,000 
printers  raised  $2,276,000  for  the  un¬ 
employed  in  18  months.  A  special  relief 
program  amounting  to  8  per  cent  on 
earnings  has  netted  an  average  of  $90,- 
000  a  month  and  out  of  work  benefits 
have  averaged  $100,000  monthly. 

The  pondition  among  printers  gen¬ 
erally  prompted  President  Howard  to 
report  to  the  I.T.U.  membership  that 
“our  organization  has  weather^  the 
most  disastrous  economic  storm  of  the 
century  and  our  members  have  suffered 
less  and  sacrificed  less  than  any  other 
class  of  workers  in  America.” 

JOINS  S.  F.  CHRONICLE 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Fresno  Republican  which  was  sold  last 
week  to  the  Fresno  Bee,  has  become 
editorial  supervisor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  There  have  been  no 
other  changes  in  the  Chronicle  staff. 
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NEWARK  DAILY  MARKS  lOOTH  YEAR 
OF  CONTINUOUS  PUBLICATION 

Star-Eagle,  Owned  By  Paul  Block,  Issues  62-Page  Edition — 
Dates  Back  To  Daily  Advertiser  Launched  At  Time 
of  City’s  First  Boom 


ONE  hundred  years  of  publication 
were  celebrated  by  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Iiaglc,  with  a  centennial 
^ition  on  March  30,  tracing  the  paper’s 
ancestry  and 

I - r: — ^ achievements  to 

the  founding  of 
the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser  i  n 
March,  1932. 

The  anniver¬ 
sary  edition,  of 
62  pages,  carried 
a  text  and  pic¬ 
ture  history  of  the 
newspaper  and  of 
the  city,  which 
traces  its  devel  ■ 
opment  back  to 
Paul  Bixxjk  1666.  More 
than  a  score  pf 
congratulatory  editorials  were  reprinted 
from  contemporaries  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district,  as  well  as  felicitations  from 
President  Hoover,  Gov.  A.  Harry 
Moore  and  Mayor  Jerome  T.  Congleton 
of  Newark  to  Paul  Block,  publisher  and 
sole  proprietor  of  the  Star-Eagle. 

Numerous  interesting  photographs 
were  printed  of  historic  scenes  in  the 
city’s  history,  with  an  entire  page  re- 
pr^uced  from  old  drawings  of  Newark 
as  it  was  when  the  100-year-old  daily 
was  founded.  One  drawing  made  in 
1860  shows  Broad  Street,  the  “news¬ 
paper  row”  of  the  day,  the  principal 
curiosities  being  the  parallel  lines  of 
hitching  pf)sts  on  the  street  and  the 
monotonous  succession  of  stubby  chim¬ 


ItFEWARK  DAI1.T  ADTERTTRER. 


First  issue  of  Newark  Advertiser 

neys  topping  the  gabled  roofs  of  the 
four-story  frame  buildings.  The  views 
contrast  sharply  with  the  airplane  pic¬ 
ture  of  modern  Newark,  reproduced  in 
full-page  space  in  the  special  centen¬ 
nial  section. 

The  Advertiser  was  established  during 
the  city’s  first  industrial  boom,  which 
increased  its  population  from  8,000  in 
1826  to  12,500  in  1831,  principally  as 
a  result  of  the  expansion  of  its  shoe 
manufacturing  industry.  It  was  a  four- 
page  paper,  four  columns  wida,  with 
the  front  page,  as  was  customary  then, 
occupied  wholly  by  small  advertising. 
George  Bush  &  Co.,  its  publishers, 
offered  the  paper  to  subscribers  at  $4 
per  year,  and  advertisers  contracting 
for  a  whole  year’s  service  obtained  it 
for  $25,  including  a  subscription.  It 
was  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  New 
Jersey,  and  its  editor,  a  young  lawyer 
named  Amzi  Armstrong,  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported  the  Whig  candidates,  Henry  Clay 
for  President  and  John  Sargent  for 
Vice-President. 

Two  years  later  Armstrong  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  B.  Ken¬ 
ney,  as  editor  and  proprietor.  With 


short  interludes  during  which  others 
were  associated  in  the  publication,  Mr. 
Kinney  continued  as  active  head  until 
1851,  becoming  sole  p'oprietor  in  1837. 

Netoatk  StaM^agle 

UNION '  ASSAH  fjT 
AS ORGANIZEO GRAFT 
•N  ‘X)URT JNJU^KnTO 

m-g, 
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Newark  Star-Eagle  as  it  looks  today 

The  Advertiser  acquired  its  own  plant 
in  1841,  issuing  from  it  the  Sentinel 
of  Freedom  as  a  weekly  edition. 

In  1851  Mr.  Kinney  was  appointed 
charge  d’affaires  and  acting  minister  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  He  and  Mrs. 
Kinney,  who  was  a  poet  and  essayist, 
contributed  to  the  Advertiser  during  his 
diplomatic  career  and  later  became  in¬ 
timate  with  the  coterie  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Browning  in  Florence.  His 
son,  Thomas  Talmadge  Kinney,  had 
been  associated  with  the  Advertiser  and 
assumed  its  management  when  the 
father  went  abroad.  Father  and  son 
were  both  listed  as  publishers  in  1861, 
an  arrangement  which  continued  until 
1890,  when  Thomas  T.  Kinney  was 
named  as  sole  publisher. 

On  March  24,  1892,  the  rnanagement 
was  taken  over  by  the  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser  Company,  a  corporation  in  which 
Mr.  Kinney  became  associated  on  an 
equal  basis  with  John  F.  Dryden, 
founder  and  president  of  the  Ptuden- 
tial  Insurance  Company  and  later 
United  States  Senator;  Dr.  Leslie  D. 
Ward,  vice-president  of  the  Prudential, 
and  Franklin  Murphy,  ten  years  later 
governor  of  the  state.  Shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  century  the  paper  was 
purchased  by  the  late  U.  S.  Senator 
James  Smith,  who  changed  its  policy 
from  Republican  to  independent.  For  a 
brief  period  it  was  edited  by  Col.  George 
Harvey,  who  had  shortly  before  left 
the  New  York  World. 

Senator  Smith  in  1906  began  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  morning  edition  called  the 
Morning  Star  and  Newark  Advertiser 
and  on  April  29,  1907,  changed  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper’s  name  to  Evening  Star  and 
Newark  Advertiser.  Shortly  afterward 
the  morning  paper  was  renamed  the 
Newark  Eagle  and  in  1912  the  evening 
pai)er  was  changed  to  the  Evening  Star. 

Paul  Block,  the  present  proprietor, 
first  became  associated  with  the  paper 
in  1916,  when  he  and  several  asso¬ 
ciates  purchased  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  and  combined  them  as  the 
Newark  Star-Eagle.  Ten  years  later 
Mr.  Block  became  sole  owner. 

The  growth  of  the  newspaper,  paral¬ 
leling  that  of  the  city  from  a  farming 
village  of  12,000  people  and  1,542  houses 
in  1832  to  a  metropolis  of  850,000  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1932  is  indicated  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  plant  location  during 
the  century.  It  has  occupied  its  present 
quarters  at  217-223  Halsey  street  since 
1919.  It  has  always  been  published  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  city. 


COUNTY  ADVERTISING 
MARRIAGE  LICENSES 

The  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  com¬ 
missioners,  seeing  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  an  increase  in  county  in¬ 
come  from  Ohio  marriage  license 
seekers  striving  to  evade  the  new 
Ohio  five-day  law,  have  made  an 
appropriation  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  by  which  they  hope  to 
convince  those  contemplating  mar¬ 
riage  that  Mercer  is  an  ideal 
“mating-place.” 

Advertising  will  be  run  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Akron  and  Youngstown,  O., 
papers. 

More  than  150  licenses  have  been 
issued  to  Ohioans  since  Jan.  1. 

The  county  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  first  to  advertise  a  “marriage 
mill.” 

R.  QUILLEN  PREPARES 
OWN  OBITUARY 

Paragrapher  Placet  Brass  Band  at 
Head  of  Funeral  Procession 
— "Lost  Covered  By 
Insurance” 

Robert  Quillen,  paragrapher,  column¬ 
ist  and  editorial  writer  of  Fountain  Inn, 
S.  C.,  published  his  “Obituary”  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  the  Fountain  Inn 
T  ribune. 

He  said  he  was  preparing  the  copy 
in  advance  as  his  contribution  to  “help 
good  things  along.”  The  “obituary” 
said ; 

“Robert  Quillen  died  last  night  of  a 
bronchial  asthma. 

“He  was  a  writer  of  paragraphs  and 
short  editorials.  He  always  hoped  to 
write  something  of  permanent  value — 
but  never  got  around  to  it. 

“In  his  youth  he  felt  an  urge  to  re¬ 
form  the  world  but — decided  he  would 
be  doing  well  if  he  kept  himself  out  of 
jail. 

“The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the 
Baptist  Church  this  afternoon.  Com¬ 
plying  with  Mr.  Quillen’s  last  request, 
his  wife  had  imported  a  uniformed  brass 
band  which  marched  in  front  of  the 
procession  playing  ‘the  old  gray  mare 
came  tearing  out  of  the  wilderness.’ 

“Workmen  covered  the  grave  with  a 
granite  slab  bearing  the  inscription, 
‘Submitted  to  the  publisher  by  Robert 
Quillen.’ 

“Mr.  T.  M.  McGee  joined  the  widow 
to  express  his  sympathy.  ‘It  is  a  great 
loss.’  he  murmered. 

“  ‘Yes.’  she  agreed  absentlv,  ‘but  it’s 
fully  covered  by  insurance.’  ” 

ATTENDED  CLOSED  MEETING 

Robert  I.  Smith,  reporter,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram- Gazette,  recently 
learned  that  no  newspapermen  would 
be  admitted  to  a  meeting  of  creditors 
of  a  large  Worcester  restaurant,  whose 
proprietor  had  suddenly  left  the  city. 
Smith,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
about  two  years  ago,  hunted  up  an  old 
bill  which  the  restaurant  owed  these 
newspapers  for  advertising,  and  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  as  counsel  for  a 
creditor  with  a  claim  of  $3.75. 

SPORTS  WRITERS  IN  HOSPITAL 

Edward  Logan,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
in  Caledonian  Hospital.  Brooklyn,  where 
he  underwent  an  operation  for  intes¬ 
tinal  trouble.  He  is  recovering.  Stan¬ 
ley  Woodward,  also  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  sports  staff,  is  in  the  Hospital 
for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  for  an  opera¬ 
tion  on  his  right  knee.  It  is  expected 
he  will  be  out  in  five  weeks. 

GOSLING  RESIGNS 

Ernest  P.  Gosling  has  resigned  as 
director  of  advertising  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Gannett  newspapers.  He  has 
not  announced  his  plans  for  the  future 
other  than  a  trip  to  California  and 
possibly  a  vacation  in  Europe.  He 
joined  the  Gannett  organization  10 
years  ago  as  promotion  manager  of  the 
Times-U'nion. 


JUDGE  GIVES  RULING 
ON  HOOVER  BOOK 

Denies  Request  for  Reduction  of 

Bond  and  Tells  Petitioner  Hit 
Actions  Border  on 
Contempt 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Salvatore  A 
Cotillo  this  week  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  in  the  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  which  he  reiterated  his 
feelings  of  revulsion  over  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  book:  “Mr.  Hoover  Under 
Two  Flags.”  His  order  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  extent  of  a  publisher’s 
privilege  as  w’ell  as  the  law  of  contempt. 

The  jurist’s  opinion  reveals  that 
James  J.  O’Brien,  who  was  dismissed 
from  the  New  York  police  force  for 
insubordination  and  conduct  unbecom¬ 
ing  an  officer,  hired  John  Hamili,  a 
newspaperman,  to  collect  the  data  on 
President  Hoover’s  life. 

Last  December,  Justice  Cotillo  granted 
O’Brien  an  injunction,  restraining 
Hamili,  and  William  Faro,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  from  further  publication  of  the 
book.  O’Brien  charged  that  he  financed 
Hamill’s  trips  to  gather  the  data  on 
Mr.  Hoover  and  that  he  later  used 
it  in  his  own  book. 

A  month  later  the  injunction  was  set 
aside  because  O’Brien  had  failed  to 
post  a  $5,000  bond. 

This  week  O’Brien  applied  to  Justice 
Cotillo  to  have  the  amount  of  the  b^ 
reduced  to  $1,000. 

“The  temporary  injunction  was  granted 
by  me,”  Justice  Cotillo  said  in  his  de¬ 
cision,  “on  the  ground  that  defendants 
were  violating  plaintiff’s  common  law 
copyright.  I  expressed  at  the  time  some 
misgivings  about  the  clear  legal  right 
to  such  legal  relief,  in  view  of  plain¬ 
tiff’s  announced  intention  of  using  the 
material  alleged  to  have  been  pirated 
from  him  by  defendants  in  a  publication 
of  his  own. 

“But  my  hesitation  was  dispelled  by 
the  consideration  of  what  seemed  to  me 
the  sordid  motives  of  the  publishers  in 
attacking  the  incumbent  of  the  high 
office  at  a  time  when  the  interests  of 
the  nation  were  in  great  peril  and  when 
it  was  virtually  impossible  for  him  to 
defend  himself. 

“Recognizing,  however,  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff  to  collect  historical  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  later  cxrcasion  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  defendants  from  appropriating  what 
did  not  seem  to  be  their  own,  I  granted 
the  motion. 

“Notwithstanding  the  admonition  con¬ 
tained  in  my  memorandum,  plaintiff  has 
seen  fit  to  publish  the  material  in  his 
possession  in  a  form  which  is  even  more 
reprehensible  than  that  of  defendants. 
Not  satisfied  to  present  the  alleged 
documents  for  the  reader’s  inference, 
he  has  left  nothing  to  the  imagination, 
by  adding  to  the  pages  personal  com¬ 
ments  of  vilification. 

“With  all  this  he  has  the  effrontery 
to  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  discretion 
of  the  court  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  security  which  was  fixed  upon  the 
original  order. 

“His  conduct  borders  closely  on  con¬ 
tempt,  and  is  typical  of  a  man,  who,  as 
now  appears,  was  dismissed  from  the 
police  force  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer.” 

The  original  injunction  was  voided. 
O’Brien’s  motion  for  a  reduction  of  the 
security  was  denied. 

RADIO  LIBEL  BILL  FAILS 

The  Hickey-Dickey  bill  which  would 
have  subjected  radio  stations  to  the 
same  libel  responsibilities  as  attach  to 
newspapers  recently  failed  of  passage  in 
the  New  York  State  legislature. 
public  hearing  revealed  the  measure 
was  aimed  at  purely  a  local  condition. 
Legislators  held  present  law  sufficient 
to  cope  W'ith  radio  libel. 

EXPOSED  “LOAN  SHARKS” 

Resulting  from  an  expose  by  the 
Manitoba  (Man.)  Tribune,  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Manitoba  legiS' 
lature  to  restrict  the  operation  and  rates 
of  interest  offered  by  “loan  sharks. 
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PHILIPPINE  PRESS  FIGHTS  GAG  LAW 


New  Code  Prohibits  Publication  of  Discreditable  Personal  Facts,  Even  When  Necessary  to  Give 

True  Report  of  Judicial  or  Administrative  Process 


Attacks  directed  against  the 
.Philippine  public  press,  in  a  way 
signalizing  its  assumption  of  influence 
^  power,  are  the  current  vogue  in 
Islands  over  which  wave  two 
flags,  each  representing  a  constitution 
which  expressly  provides  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged  or 

'^Tbe  revised  Philippine  Penal  Code 
which  became  effective  Jan.  1,  1932, 
contains  in  these  words  an  undisguised 
gag; 

Section  3577.  Prohibited  publication 
of  acts  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
official  proceedings. — The  penalty  of 
arresto  mayor  or  a  fine  of  from  200 
to  2,000  pesos,  or  both,  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  a  reporter,  editor  or  man- 
of  a  newspaper,  who  shall  publish 
facts  connected  with  the  private  life 
of  another  and  offensive  to  the  honor, 
virtue  and  reputation  of  said  person, 
even  though  said  publication  be  made 
in  connection  with  or  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  any  judicial  or  administra¬ 
tive  proceedings  wherein  such  facts 
have  been  mentioned. 

Xo  sooner  was  this  provision  dis¬ 
covered  than  it  became  the  topic  of 
public  discussion  in  which  the  reaction- 
In-  elements,  including  tlie  secretap 
of  justice,  who,  of  course,  appointed  the 
code  revision  committee,  lined  up  solidly 
behind  the  law.  Yes,  it  was  discovered— 
by  chance.  For  the  process  of  enacting 
laws  in  the  Philippines  combines  the 
characteristic  openness  of  American 
legislatures  and  the  secretiveness  of  the 
old  Sur  Chamber.  The  institution  of 
public  hearings  is  resorted  to  on  y 
rarely;  and  when  it  is  dispensed  with, 
railroading  and  “smuggling”  of  bills  or 
portions  of  bills  become  the  rule. 

This  particular  code  alone  contains 
at  least  three  provisions  known  to  be 
glaringly  and  scandalously  defective. 
,\t  least  one  of  them  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  been  “smuggled”  and  has 
drawn  a  vain  demand  for  repeal  in  a 
message  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
Governor  General.  This  provision  en¬ 
dows  members  of  the  Legislature  with 
immunity  from  search  and  arrest  when 
caught  in  premises  raided  for  gambling. 
There  is  not  space  to  discuss  the  con¬ 
venience  and  advantage  of  this  law  to 
gambling  law-makers.  Suffice  it  to 
state  that  by  hiding  on  his  person  the 
evidence  usually  required  in  prosecution, 
such  as  cards,  money  and  chips,  a 
gambling  legislator  not  only  can  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  gambling  law 
but  can  also  completely  frustrate  its 
operation.  This  law,  it  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  in  legislative  circles,  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  draft  of  the  code  a  few 
liours  before  the  legislative  session  of 
1930  adjourned,  and  its  insertion  had 
been  allowed  by  the  committee  con¬ 
cerned  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  last- 
minute  bargain. 

A  provision  requiring  police  officers 
to  bring  all  individuals  arrested  for 
crime  before  a  judicial  officer  within  an 
hour  of  the  arrest,  and  punishing  non- 
I  compliance  severely,  is  the  second  joker 
'  in  the  code.  After  a  spirited  press  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  law  was  rendered  inopera¬ 
tive  by  public  opinion.  But  one  will 
'  get  an  idea  of  its  unwisdom  from  the 
I  tact  that  both  insular  and  municipal 
authorities  had  jointly  declared  unwill- 
[  mgness  to  make  arrests  at  such  times 
[  places  as  to  make  impossible  com- 
1  pliMce  with  the  hour-provision,  and 
Wired  this  declaration  only  upon  as- 
I  *nrances  from  the  offices  of  the  at- 
I  general  and  the  prosecuting 
attorn^  of  the  City  of  Manila  that  the 
provision,  for  general  purposes,  would 
M  disregarded. 

“Ut  the  press  gag  provision  is  the 
atrocious  of  all.  For  not  only 
I  e  fhe  Governor  General,  the  Secre- 
of  Justice,  the  Attorney  General 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Manila 
^ted  their  determination  to  enforce 
’  its  reactionary  spirit  has  en- 
the  filing  of  an  endle.ss  series 
hbel  suits  and  contempt  motions 


By  VICENTE  ALBANO  PACIS 

Editor,  Philippines  Herald;  Member  Sigma  Delta  Cbi; 

Formerly  of  the  Associated  Press  Staff,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Bureau 


against  Manila  editors.  None  of  these 
cases,  however,  involves  a  point  of  law 
which  might  lead  to  the  judicial  declara¬ 
tion  of  Section  3577  of  the  Revised  Penal 
Code  as  constitutional  or  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Not  all  judicial  officials,  to  be  sure, 
have  upheld  the  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dean  of 
the  Philippine  judiciary,  is  one  of  those 
who  regard  the  law  as  out  of  place. 
Even  the  acting  Governor  General,  at 
different  times  dean  of  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  attorney 
general  of  Porto  Rico  and  special  at¬ 
torney  of  the  department  of  justice  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  not  come  out  in 
support  of  the  law  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  necessary  and  constitutional.  He  has 
simply  declared  that  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
machinery  and  he  is  sworn  to  uphold 
the  laws  of  the  land,  that  until  the  gag 
law  is  declared  unconstitutional  or  re¬ 
pealed  by  a  competent  court,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  will  have  to  help 
enforce  it. 

A  judicial  pronouncement  on  the  gag 
law  will  be  obtained  only  after  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  prolonged  litigation  for 
some  editor  and  his  paper;  repeal  will 
have  to  wait  for  the  Legislature  which 


does  not  convene  again  until  next  July. 

Strangely  enough,  the  defenders  of 
the  law  have  not  advanced  in  its  favor 
any  more  weighty  argument  than  that 
its  intention  is  laudable  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  a  necessity.  All  the  citations 
from  court  decisions  and  from  famous 
legal  commentaries  to  prove  the  law  un¬ 
constitutional  they  have  dismissed  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulder.  Thqy  can¬ 
not  do  anything  else,  of  course.  For 
the  Philippine  gag  law  is  even  more 
reactionary  than  the  Minnesota  gag 
law  which  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  Philippines, 
insofar  as  the  fundamental  liberties  of 
men  are  concerned,  has  two  constitu¬ 
tions  both  of  which  guarantee  in  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  provisions  liberty  of 
the  press  and  speech.  These  are  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  Jones  Act 
of  Congress  which  serves  as  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Islands.  It  has  been 
held,  to  be  sure,  that  the  United  States 
Constitution  does  not  follow  the  flag 
in  the  Philippines ;  however  it  has  also 
been  held  with  equal  explicitness  that 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  indi¬ 
vidual  liberties  it  is  fully  effective  in 
the  Islands.  But  even  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution  were  not  locally  avail- 


News  room  in  new  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  plant 


After  more  than  four  months  of 
.occupancy  of  their  new  quarters, 
editorial  employes  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  there  are  no  hardships  attached 
to  the  “spotless”  floor  system. 

For  79  years,  it  should  be  explained, 
rewrite  men  and  copy  editors  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  had  been  employing 
the  simple  expedient  of  tossing  un¬ 
wanted  sheets  of  copy  paper  on  the 
floor.  Live  cigarette  stubs  freqwntly 
caused  small  fires  and  when  the  day’s 
final  run  was  in  progress  ankle-deep 
debris  usually  littered  the  floor. 

When  the  old  newspaper  plant  was 
abandoned  last  Nov.  9  and  publication 
begun  in  the  new  structure,  editorial 
employes  found  a  wastepaper  basket 
behind  each  pair  of  desks  in  the  huge 
news  room.  No  formal  orders  or  sug¬ 
gestions  went  out  from  department 
heads,  but  the  opinion  was  general  that 


the  receptacles  had  been  purchased  for 
a  purpose. 

As  a  result,  the  editorial  room  now 
resembles  the  working  department  of 
a  bank  or  brokerage  house.  Further¬ 
more,  the  fire  hazard  has  been  reduced. 

On  the  desk  of  each  reporter  is  an 
ash  tray.  No  lighted  cigarettes  are 
allowed  to  rest  on  desk  edges. 

Another  change  which  met  with  the 
staff’s  approval  was  the  switch  from 
telephone  booths  to  an  open  table.  In¬ 
coming  phone  calls  are  shunted  to  either 
the  city  editor  or  assistant  city  editor, 
who  may,  without  re-connection  with 
the  building  exchange,  place  them  on 
any  one  of  six  handset  telephones, 
which  rest  on  a  table  about  4  by  12 
feet. 

All  reporters,  including  both  leg  men 
and  rewrite  men.  have  individual  all- 
steel  desks  equipped  with  typewriters 
and  felt-cushioned  swivel  steel  chairs. 


LITTER  ABOLISHED  IN  NEWS  ROOM 


able,  the  Jones  Act  would  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  law  of  last  appeal.  For  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  first 
amendment,  reading,  “Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  .  . 
has  been  transplanted  by  Congress  into 
the  Jones  Law  of  the  Philippines  in  its 
Section  II,  paragraph  J,  in  these  words: 
“That  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  .  .  .” 

One  of  the  favorite  ways  of  curtail¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  what  the 
courts  have  called  anticipatory  or  pre¬ 
vious  restraint  or  censorship.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  Philippine  gag  law 
seeks  to  accomplish  since  it  prohibits, 
under  penalty,  the  publication  of  “facts 
connected  with  the  private  life  of  an¬ 
other  and  offensive  to  the  honor,  virtue 
and  reputation  of  said  person,  even 
though  said  publication  be  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  or  under  the  pretext  that 
it  is  necessary  in  the  narration  of  any 
judicial  or  administrative  proceedings 
wherein  such  facts  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.” 

From  Blackstone  to  Hughes  there  is 
an  absolute  unanimity  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  consists  in  complete  free¬ 
dom  to  print  and  publish  anything  with 
impunity,  subject,  after  publication  only, 
to  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  punish 
for  contempt  and  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  libel. 

If  no  Philippine  editor  decides  to 
play  the  hero  or  martyr  before  July  by 
deliberately  violating  the  law  and  thus 
bringing  up  its  unconstitutionality  in 
the  courts,  the  fight  against  the  law  will 
certainly  center  in  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  Philippine  press  is  unanimous  in 
denouncing  the  law,  and  the  Gridiron 
Club  and  the  Manila  Press  Club,  only 
legitimate  associations  of  active  news¬ 
papermen  in  Manila,  will  probably  lead 
in  the  fight.  The  Legislature,  readily 
resentful  of  all  attempts  to  show  up  its 
mistakes,  will  as  naturally  resist  the 
movement  for  repeal  to  the  utmost.  But 
repeal  seems  certain  to  take  place.  The 
Philippine  press  can  show  with  abun¬ 
dant  proof  that  not  only  is  the  law  un¬ 
constitutional  but  its  purpose,  which  is 
admittedly  laudable,  is  already  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact  by  virtue  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  libel  and  the  rules 
oj  court  contempt. 

The  victory  of  the  Philippine  press 
will  signalize  its  assumption  of  new  in¬ 
fluence  and  power.  For  it  is  coming 
into  its  own  and  the  jealousy  of  offi¬ 
cialdom  it  has  thus  excited  is  being 
expressed  in  atrocious  rulings  and  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  Philippine  people  are  fast  acquir¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  reading  habit,  news¬ 
paper  circulations  are  growing,  and  of 
course  advertising  is  commensurately  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  big  Philippine  busi¬ 
nesses.  Although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  recognition  of  the  local  press  as 
“the  fourth  estate”  is  still  incomplete,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  government,  the  growing 
prosperity  of  Island  newspapers  and  the 
improving  ethics  and  standards  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  together  with  the  growing  com¬ 
pactness  of  those  who  exercise  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism,  are  unmistakable 
indications  that  the  Philippine  press  is 
arriving. 


BICKEL  TURNS  FIREMAN 

Karl  Bickel,  United  Press  president, 
and  C.  F.  Ridenour,  publisher  of  the 
Piqua  (O.)  Daily  Call,  and  two  Piqua 
business  men,  ail  dres.sed  in  evening 
clothes,  were  first  on  the  scene  of 
a  fire  which  destroyed  a  barn  on  a  farm 
near  Urbana,  O.,  March  22.  They 
waded  through  pig  stys  and  barnyard 
mud  in  a  successful  effort  to  save  .some 
of  the  livestock  caught  in  the  blaze. 
Many  cattle  were  lost  in  the  fire. 
Mr.  Bickel  had  delivered  an  address  in 
Piqua. 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY  AND  ATHENS  DAILY 
START  BUSINESS  LABORATORY 


Success  of  Students  in  Practical  Editorial  Work  Spurs 
Extension  of  Messenger’s  Facilities 
to  ’’DoMmstairs”  Side 


THEORP'TICAL  and  practical  train-  University  of  Michigan  and  a  former 
ing  for  business  executives  will  be  editor  and  publisher  of  a  Michigan 
coordinated  as  a  result  of  a  program  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Charles  Har- 


which  went  into  effect  at  Ohio  Uni-  ris,  editor  of  the  Athens  Messenger,  has 


versity,  Athens,  the  first  of  the  second  had  25  years  of  experience  in  jour- 
semester.  Students  who  have  done  sat-  nalism.  He  was  for  wo  years  president 


isfactory  classroom  work  dealing  with  of  the  Blue  Pencil  Club,  a  state  organi- 
business  management,  are  permitted  to  zation  of  desk  and  news  men.  William 


elect  laboratory  training  on  the  Athens  F.  Smiley,  city  editor,  has  had  ten  years 
Daily  Messenger,  according  to  a  plan  of  news  experience  on  the  Chronicle 


worked  out  by  George  Starr  Lasher, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism, 
and  Gordon  K.  Bush,  publisher  of  the 
Messenger. 

Students  will  serve  in  the  circulation, 
advertising,  promotion,  accounting,  and 
plant  supervision  departments,  under  the 
direction  of  Royal  H.  Ray,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  who  joined  the  university  faculty 
last  September,  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  On  the  Kokomo  Dis¬ 
patch  he  had  served  successively  as 
carrier  boy,  circulation  manager,  re- 


Telegratih,  Sun-Telegraph,  and  the  Tri- 
State  News  Bureau  of  Pittsburgh. 


CAMER.AMAN  LOSES  FAITH 
IN  SIGNS 


ALBERT  E.  BOWLER,  pholog- 
rapfaec,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  no  longer  believes  in 
signs.  The  other  day  he  was  sent 
to  an  insurance  office  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  clerk  who  had  just  frus¬ 
trated  a  holdup. 

The  manager  not  only  refused  to 
allow  the  girl  to  be  photographed, 
hut  gave  his  opinion  of  all  sorts 
of  newspapermen  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  When  the  tirade  had  sub¬ 
sided,  Bowler  pointed  to  a  sign  on 
the  wall  which  said,  “Courtesy 
Will  be  Extended  to  Anyone,”  and 
said,  “I  guess  you  can  take  that 
thing  down.” 


REFERENDUM  REFUSED 


Chicago  Typos  Will  Not  Vote  on  10 
Per  Cent  Wage  Cut  Request 

Chicago  Typographic  Union  No.  16 
by  unanimous  vote  refused  to  submit 
the  Franklin  Association’s  proposal  for 
a  straight  10  per  cent  wage  reduction 
in  the  job  shop  and  book  printing  indus¬ 
try  to  a  referendum  vote  at  the  monthly 


,  ,  .  meeting  March  27.  The  scale  is  $57 

porter  and  copy  reader,  local  advertis-  ^  week  and  the  contract  has  two  years 


ing  solicitor,  national  advertising  man- 


STATION  10  YEARS  OLD 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
marked  its  tenth  year  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting  over  its  own  station  KSD.  The 
station  started  broadcasting  in  March, 
1922.  Up  to  1926.  when  arrangements 
were  made  to  broadcast  national  net¬ 
work  programs,  the  newspaper  made  up 
its  own  programs.  The  present  trans¬ 
mitter  was  installed  Feb.  7,  1931.  KSD 
was  the  first  station  to  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  awarded  a  Class  B  license. 


ager,  and  business  manager.  He  is 
graduate  of  DePauw  University. 


The  union  also  reaffirmed  its  stand 
regarding  newspaper  printers  observing 


Everyday  problems,  both  of  editorial  five-day  week  ruling,  declaring  that 
and  business  character,  are  brought  to  members  must  comply  with  this  measure 


the  attention  of  the  newspaper  student 
at  Ohio  University. 

“Can  the  brightness  of  this  metal 


‘or  face  punishment.” 

The  report  of  the  union’s  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  relative  to  finances  was 


save  money  for  me?  Mr.  Bush  P'^ked  35  recommended  “for  the  pur- 


up  a  shiny  scrap  from  the  heap  which 
the  stereotyper  h^  thrown  *way.  The  expenditures 

student  to  whom  he  addressed  his  ques¬ 
tion,  one  of  a  number  taking  journalism 
laboratory  courses  at  the  Messenger, 
didn’t  know. 

“The  brightness  of  the  metal  indi- 


pose  of  reducing  expenses  to  meet  cur- 


TO  BROADCAST  CONVENTIONS 

Permission  has  been  granted  toWGN, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  station,  to  conduct 

-  its  own  broadcasts  of  the  Republican 

cates  that  it  is  free  from  impurities,  Democratic  conventions  in  June 


TO  FILE  LIBEL  BRIEFS 

.\ttorneys  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  for  Henry  L.  Doherty  were  given 
30  days  last  week  to  file  their  briefs 
on  the  demurrer  of  the  Star  to  the 
$12.(K)0,(X)0  libel  suit  brought  by 
Doherty.  The  suit  was  brought  by 
Doherty  as  a  result  of  statements  in  the 
Star  in  its  campaign  against  gas  rates 
charged  by  utilities  controlled  by 
Doherty. 


Mr.  Bush  explained.  “Its  pliability  is  Chicago  Stadium.  Quin  Ryan, 


OKLAHOMA  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal 
which  had  been  published  since  Jan.  1, 
was  suspended  recently.  Bert  Pernell 
was  appointed  receiver  for  the  Daily 


another  indication  of  quality.  The  num-  manager  of  WGN,  will  be  chief  an-  and  Weekly  Journal.  Dick  Mitchell,  a 


her  and  size  pores  at  tne  enas  bouncer,  with  Tribune  political  writers  former  owner  of  the  paper,  is  serving 


tell  whether  cold  spofs»  assisting.  Blair  Walliser,  author  of  the  as  editor  of  the  weekly,  which  is  being 


have  been  formed.  It  is  practical 
knowledge  of  this  type,  of  the  every 
day,  dollar-and-cents  kind,  that  we  are 
trying  to  furnish  you  students  enrolled 
in  courses  here.” 


“Harold  Teen”  radio  sketch,  has  been  continued, 
appointed  production  manager  of  WGN 


MACHINE  BIDS  EQUAL 

4  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  and  i.. 

The  journalism  lateratory,  establishca  Intertype  Corporation  submitted  identi-  color  for  the  Joske  Bros,  department 
in  co-operation  with  the  Messenger,  is  ^  typesetting  machine  for  store,  the  week  before  Easter.  The 


RAN  COLOR  PAGES 

The  San  Antonio  Evening  News  car¬ 
ried  five  full-page  advertisements  in 


nwre  than  six  years  old.  The  plan  is  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Industrial  High  School  advertisements  ran  from  Monday  to  Fri- 


simplei  The  Messenger  has  turned 
over  to  the  university  the  facilities  of  a 
$100,(X)0  plant,  of  a  newspaper  with 
district-wide  circulation,  in  return  for 
the  services  of  a  number  of  reporters, 
feature  writers,  and  copyreaders.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  placed  under  the  direction  of 
a  city  editor,  whose  salary  is  shared 
by  the  newspaper  and  the  university. 

The  development  of  a  true  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  among  student  reporters 
has  been  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  laboratory  system,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lasher.  Students  feel  im¬ 
mediately,  on  lieginning  work  for  the 
Messenger,  that  they  are  not  mere  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism,  but  that  they  have 
responsible  positions  to  fill.  It  is  this 
attitude,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bush, 
that  has  made  the  experiment  profitable 
both  to  the  newspaper  and  to  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

News  sources  have  become  accustomed 
to  the*  frequent  changes  in  reportorial 
personnel  and  have  co-operated  freely 
in  helping  students  to  obtain  stories. 
Breaks  which  occur  during  vacation 
periods  are  tied  over  by  employment 
of  students  to  continue  their  work  on 
salary. 

Journalism  students  are  prepared  for 
laboratory  courses  in  sojffiomore  and 
junior  classroom  studies  of  news  edit¬ 
ing  and  news  reporting.  Student  pub¬ 
lications  furnish  pre-laboratory  experi¬ 
ence. 


in  recent  contract  negotiations, 
bid  $3,747.75. 


Both  day,  inclusive,  and 
was  used  each  day. 


a  different  color 


Photo  shows  new  officers  of  White  House  Correspondents’  Association  elected 
recently.  Top  row,  left  to  right:  George  E.  Durno,  International  News  Service; 
In  addition  to  the  city  editor,  who  J-  F.  Chester,  Associated  Press;  Oliver  B.  Lerch,  Wall  Street  Journal;  J.  Russell 

Young,  Washington  Star;  Wm.  P.  Flythe,  Universal  Service,  members  of  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Bottom  row — G.  L.  Tarry,  Wall  Street  Journal,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Paul  R.  Mallon,  United  Press,  president  (re-elected) ;  Robert  B. 


acts  as  director  of  laboratory  courses, 
an  instructor  is  in  charge  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger  copy  desk. 


'The  head  of  the  journalism  depart-  Armstrong,  Los  Angeles  Times,  vice-president;  and  John  E.  Nevin,  Minneapolis 


ment  is  Prof.  Lasher,  graduate  of  the 


Star,  member  executive  committee. 


THREE  HOE  GROUPS 
ARE  ORGANIZED 


Protective  Committees  Formed  Fol 
lowing  Company’s  Anticipated 
Default  in  Payments — Reorgan¬ 
ization  Plans  Being  Made 


Following  last  week’s  announcement 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  that  it  would  not  meet 
its  April  1  instalment  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  its  6i  per  cent  bonds 
and  interest  on  its  7  per  cent  notes 
three  protective  committees  have  been 
formed.  They  represent,  respectively 
bondholders,  noteholders  and  stoclr 
holders. 


All  committees  are  asking  for  deposits 
of  securities  with  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  and  each  has  announced  that 
security  holders  will  have  30  days  after 
an  announcement  of  a  reorganization 
plan  in  which  to  withdraw  their  deposits. 
The  deposit  agreement  of  the  bond¬ 
holders  is  dated  March  23,  of  the  note¬ 
holders  March  24  and  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  March  26. 

C.  B.  Hibbard  is  chairman  of  the 
bondholders’  committee,  whose  members 
are  R.  G.  Coombe,  Ray  W.  Stephenson 
and  Stanwood  G.  Bradlee.  C.  L.  Austin 
is  secretary  of  this  committee,  with 
offices  at  31  Nassau  Street.  The  note¬ 
holders’  committee  comprises  Ranald  H. 
MacDonald,  Jr.,  chairman;  J.  Augustus 
Barnard,  Benjamin  Graham  and  M.  S. 
Moyer,  115  Broadway,  secretary.  The 
stockholders’  committee  includes  Harold 
G.  Hathaway,  chairman;  Stuart  R.  Red 
and  V’ernon  F.  Taylor.  A.  Hawley 
Peterson,  15  Broad  Street,  is  secretary 

The  three  committees  represent  holi 
ers  of  first  mortgage  gold  bonds,  series 
A,  6i  per  cent ;  7  per  cent  notes,  and 
of  Class  A  stock. 

In  its  announcement  last  week  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  directors  said  the  company  has 
to  ^  in  default  in  meeting  these  April  1 
obligations  because  of  “present  business 
conditions.”  Plans  for  the  formation 
of  the  protective  committees  were  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  company’s  customers 
were  informed  that  “full  facilities  for 
production  and  service  will  be  at  their 
disposal  now  as  in  the  past.”  “Plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  company's 
capital  structure  will  be  considerd  and 
will  be  developed  in  concrete  form  as 
soon  as  conditions  permit,”  it  was  stated. 

Directors  of  the  Hoe  company,  le- 
elected  in  April  1931,  are:  Boudinot 
Atterburv,  John  W.  Cutler,  C.  W.  Gas- 
kell,  A.  i.  Hoe,  M.  W.  Kellogg.  R.  H. 
Macdonald,  W.  E.  McCaw,  E.  A.  Pot¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  H.  R.  Swartz  and  H.  M.  Til- 
linghast.  Mr.  Swartz  is  president;  Mr. 
Tillingha.st,  Mr.  Gaskell,  A.  J.  Gallien 
and  H.  V.  Ball  are  vice-presidents; 
J.  M.  Masterson,  secretary;  A.  W. 
I.ishawa,  treasurer  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  and  C.  E.  Littleton,  assistant 
treasurer.  - 


SLOGAN  CONTEST  POPULAR 


Chicago  Daily  Giving  Cash  Prizei  Ii 
Used  Car  Competition 

A  contest  for  new  slogans  to  aid  the 
sale  of  used  cars  is  being  sponsord  by 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
Chicago  automobile  dealers.  Cash  prizes, 
amounting  to  $2,375  plus  credit  on  a 
used  car,  are  being  offered  each  week. 

The  rules  provide  that  slogans  aw 
not  to  exceed  ten  words  in  length  and 
each  one  should  point  out  the  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  why  prospective  customers 
should  buy  a  used  car  from  particular 
dealers.  More  than  2,500  entries  wert 
received  in  the  first  week’s  contest- 
W.  H.  Murphy,  classified  director,  tow 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Twenty-three 
dealers  are  listed  in  the  contest. 

Walter  J.  Merrill,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  and  Examine 
Robert  Copeland,  automobile  editor,  and 
A.  C.  Faeh,  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Automobile  Trade  Association, 
are  judges  of  the  weekly  contest  entnes 


VIRGINIA  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Norton  (Va.)  Tinus,  wh^ 
started  as  a  daily  March  1,  suspended 
recently.  Bruce  Crawford  w'as  mana¬ 
ger. 
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VOTE  TAKEN 


EVERY  DAY  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Every  day,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
vote  is  taken  for  newspaper  choice. 
In  residential  district,  hotel,  restau¬ 
rant,  club,  office  building — every¬ 
where — people  pay  two  cents  and 
select  the  newspaper  they  want 
to  read. 

The  result  for  1931:  558,184  net 
paid  daily  for  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

That  is  two  and  one -half  times 
the  circulation  of  any  other  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper. 

More  circulation  than  the  total  of 
all  morning  newspapers  combined ! 

Advertisers,  too,  register  a  vote 
by  the  money  they  invest  in  space : 
in  1931,  as  for  years.  The  Phila- 
delph  ia  Bulletin  carried  more  indi¬ 


vidual  retail  advertisements,  in  six 
days,  than  all  other  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  morning  and  evening, 
daily  and  Sunday,  combined. 

And,  The  Bulletin,  in  six  days, 
carried  a  greater  total  of  all  linage 
(national,  retail  and  classified)  than 
any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper 
in  seven  days. 

Personal  opinion  of  newspaper 
merit  must  submit  to  this  daily 
referendum  of  readers  and  ad¬ 


vertisers. 


If  you  trace  these  results  to  their 
cause,  you’ll  find  a  newspaper  that 
reflects  Philadelphia,  one  that  takes 
care  with  news  and  avoids  sensa¬ 
tional  treatment,  one  that  has  built 
sound,  productive  circulation 
through  the  years  on  merit,  and 
not  by  premium,  prize  or  contest. 

You’ll  find  a  newspaper  that  has 
maintained  a  uniform  policy  with 
all  advertisers,  a  newspaper  that 
has  kept  its  advertising  rates  low. 

You’ll  find  that  The  Bulletin, 
today,  reaches  nearly  every  home 
in  Philadelphia  —  a  greater 
coverage  than  any  other 
metropolitan  newspaper  —  and  at 
the  lowest  advertising  cost  of  any 
single  newspaper  in  America. 


The  Evening  Bijl.ee  tin 


ROBERT  McLEAN,  Presidtnt 
WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Jr.,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
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PUBLISHER  SPURNED  BRIBE  OFFERED 
FOR  SUPPORT  IN  UTILITY  SALE 


W.  O.  Troutt  of  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Evening  Sun  Rejected 
''Handsome  Sum”  and  Opposed  Proposed  Sale  of 
Municipal  Plant — Plan  Was  Defeated 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Waahincton  Correspondent,  Editor  dk  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  March 

tale  of  two  newspaper  publishers, 
one  of  whom  flatly  refused  a  bribe 
offered  by  inter¬ 
ests  seeki^  to 
influence  his  edi¬ 
torial  policy  with 
respect  to  sale  of 
a  municipal  power 
plant  to  privately 
owned  power  in¬ 
terests  and  the 
other  who  was 
willing  to  operate 
a  daily  newspaper 
to  be  financ^  by 
l>ower  companies 
“in  such  a  way 
that  the  public 
would  not  know 
the  power  company  was  in  it,”  was 
unfolded  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  here  last  week. 

The  publisher  who  refused  an  offer 
to  sell  his  editorial  opinions  is  W.  O. 
Troutt,  general  manager  of  the  Jones¬ 
boro  (Ark.)  Evening  Sun.  The  other 
publisher  is  C.  C.  Watson,  owner  of  the 
Lake  City  (Ark.)  Sun-Times. 

The  offers  were  brought  out  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  Frank  Hilliard  Watson,  Jones¬ 
boro  real  estate  dealer,  brother  of  C.  C. 
Watson,  during  one  of  the  series  of 
hearings  the  commission  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  in  its  Senate-directed  investigation 
into  electric  power  propaganda  methods. 

Frank  H.  Watson  said  he  had  organ¬ 
ized  in  1926  a  Property  Owners’  League, 
composed  of  landowners  in  Jonesboro 
whose  property  originally  had  been 
assessed  to  obtain  money  to  construct 
a  municipal  power  plant.  The  witness 
said  he  and  the  other  property  owners 
in  the  league  proposed  to  find  a  market 
for  the  municipal  plant  among  private 
power  interests. 

The  plan,  according  to  Watson,  was 
to  sell  the  plant  at  a  price  of  $1,200,000, 
the  proceeds  to  be  divided  among  the 
property  owners  who  had  originally 
contributed  through  taxation  to  the 
municipal  plant.  None  of  the  money 
was  to  go  into  the  general  treasury  of 
the  city  of  Jonesboro.  Himself  a  prop¬ 
erty  owner  who  would  f)enefit,  W’atson 
said  he  also  was  to  have  received  a 
commission  on  the  proixjsed  sale  of 
the  plant. 

Watson  finally  interested  the  Arkansas- 
Missouri  Power  Company,  an  Insull 
concern,  in  the  purchase  and  a  three- 
year  campaign  was  carried  on,  but  the 
voters  of  Jonesboro  refused  to  sanction 
the  sale. 

During  Watson’s  testimony  Roliert  K. 
Healy,  chief  counsel  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  asked  the  witness 
if  he  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Troutt  offering  to  pay  him  a  sum  of 
money  if  he  would  supix)rt  the  move¬ 
ment  to  sell  the  plant. 

“I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  get 
him  a  handsome  sum  if  he  would  do 
that,  or  words  to  that  effect.”  Mr. 
Watson  replied. 

The  witness  said  he  did  not  suggest 
any  si)ecific  amount  to  Mr.  Troutt.  He 
said  his  Property  Owners’  League  sjjent 
about  $500  or  $600  a  year  for  three 
years  to  advertise  its  views  in  Jones¬ 
boro  papers. 

“What  I  was  driving  at,”  he  said, 
“was  to  pay  them  (referring  to  Mr. 
Troutt)  in  place  of  all  advertising  ex¬ 
pense  and  it  would  be  worth  ten  times 
as  much  to  us.  I  never  knew  how  Mr. 
Troutt  stood  on  the  question,  whether 
he  was  for  or  against  it.” 

“Did  Mr.  Troutt  refuse  to  accept  any 
sum  to  influence  his  editorial  jxilicy?” 
asked  Mr.  Healy. 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  witness  replied.  “He 
said  he  would  not  accept  anything.” 


Taking  up  the  question  of  purchase 
of  an  unnamed  Jonesboro  daily  by  C.  C. 
Watson,  Mr.  Healy  asked  Frank  H. 
Watson  if  his  brother  had  joined  him 
in  an  effort  to  promote  the  sale  of  the 
I)lant  to  the  power  company. 

“He  helped  me  finance  the  campaign 
in  the  way  of  money,”  he  replied. 

Frank  H.  Watson  said  his  brother 
had  conferred  with  him  and  officials  of 
the  Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Company- 
before  he  started  his  campaign  to  sell 
the  plant. 

“Wasn’t  the  suggestion  that  C.  C. 
Watson  come  to  Jonesboro  and  buy  a 
local  paper  to  be  financed  by  the  power 
company  in  such  a  way  that  the  public 
would  not  know  the  power  company 
was  in  it?”  asked  Mr.  Healy. 

“We  discussed  that  question,  yes,  but 
as  I  remember  it  was  turned  down 
promptly  by  the  i)ower  company,”  the 
witness  said. 

Mr.  Healy  read  from  a  letter  written 
by  Frank  H.  Watson  in  November,  1928, 
to  an  official  of  the  power  company 
on  the  question  of  possible  purchase  of 
a  Jonesboro  daily,  saying  “we  realize 
that  a  thing  of  this  kind  must  be  handled 
very  diplomatically,  but  1  think  it  can 
be  done  safely.” 

The  letter  also  contained  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  Frank  H.  Watson’s 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  his  associ¬ 
ates,  that  “if  he  (C.  C.  Watson)  would 
take  over  a  pai)er  no  one  would  be 
able  to  connect  that  move  in  any  way 
with  the  power  plant  question.” 

Mr.  Watson  said  there  had  been  an 
effort  to  get  his  brother  to  take  over 
the  i)aper  for  a  number  of  years,  “re¬ 
gardless  of  any  question  of  the  jwvver 
plant.” 

Mr.  Troutt  was  present  during  the 
hearing,  having  been  summoned  by  the 
commission.  He  did  not  testify  as  Mr. 
Healy  announced  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  view  of  Mr.  Watson’s  admis¬ 
sions. 

In  a  telegraphed  statement  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  from  Jone.sboro.  Mr. 
Troutt  said  Mr.  Watson  conducted  his 
campaign  to  sell  the  municipal  water 
and  light  plant  without  the  supjKirt  of 
any  Joneshoro  newspaper.  The  Evening 
Sun  editorially  opposed  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  plant. 

“The  local  Hght  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  successfully  oiierated  in  the  entire 
nation  and  in  past  years  there  have  been 
several  attempts  to  purcha.se  it.”  Mr. 
Troutt  said. 

Mr.  Troutt  has  been  publisher  of  the 
.Sun  since  1902  when  with  J.  O.  McNary 
he  bought  the  paper,  then  a  weekly. 
Both  Mr.  Troutt  and  his  partner  had 


29I9O4S 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

FEBRUARY,  1932 

The  dverag^e  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1932,  was  190,064. 

Everything  in  Bmltimore 
Kwolvaa  Arvund 

THE  SUN 

MorBiBC  ETening  Sunday 


previously  published  papers  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

They  continued  the  Sun  as  a  weekly 
until  1903  when  the  Evening  Sun  was 
launched.  It  was  started  as  a  six 
column,  all  home  print,  but  later  was 
made  a  seven  column,  patent  inside 
paper.  After  about  a  year  it  was  made 
a  four-page,  six  column,  all  home  print, 
and  was  seven  columns,  four  to  12  pages, 
its  present  size  ranging  from  eight  to 
20  pages.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

In  1907  Mr.  Troutt  purchased  the 
interest  of  J.  O.  McNary  and  with  his 
two  sons,  Fred  D.  Troutt,  editor,  and 
John  W.  Troutt,  foreman  has  continued 
its  operation. 

In  past  years  the  Sun  has  encountered 
opposition  from  different  financial  inter¬ 
ests  but  has  always  won  out  and  main¬ 
tains  it  policy  of  unwavered  service  to 
the  community. 

Years  ago  when  lawlessness  was  at 
a  height  in  Jonesboro,  Mr.  Troutt  made 
a  fight  against  this  condition  and  sev¬ 
eral  threats  of  assassination  were  re¬ 
ceived.  But  they  did  not  check  in  any 
way  his  campaign  for  reform  and  law¬ 
lessness  was  finally  suppressed. 

Jonesboro  is  now  one  of  the  most 
law  abiding  communities  in  the  country. 

WRITER’S  HOME  GUARDED 

The  home  of  Sir  Wilmott  Lewis, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  was  being  guarded  this  week 
as  a  result  of  threatening  letters  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  correspondent  demanding 
money.  The  home  of  Mrs.  Alice  Roose¬ 
velt  Longworth,  and  that  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington  banker  were  also  under  police 
guard  as  a  result  of  similar  notes. 


NEW  LIBEL  APPEAL  DENIED 


Wectchnster  Newspaper*,  Inc.  C**- 
not  Carry  Case  to  High  Court 

.A  petition  to  argue  the  validity  of 
libel  complaints  made  by  Briarcliff 
Lodge  Hotel,  Inc.  and  Chauncey  Depew 
Steele  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  1^ 
been  denied  to  Westchester  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  New  York  Supreme  Court.  The 
Appellate  court  recently  affirmed  the 
Supreme  Court  in  denynig  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  complaints. 

There  are  four  actions.  The  Briar- 
cliff  Lodge  Hotel,  Inc.  is  sole  com¬ 
plainant  again.st  Tarrytowii  Daily 
News,  Inc.  and  J.  Noel  Macy,  anil 
Citizen-Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 
In  actions  against  Westechester  Newsi 
papers,  Inc.  and  Yonkers  Statesman 
Corp.,  the  lodge  firm  is  joined  by  Mr 
Steele. 

All  complaints  were  upheld  by  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion,  with  the  exception  of  that  against 
Yonkers  Statesman.  In  this.  Justices 
Hagarty  and  Scudder  dissented  with 
the  following  memorandum : 

“The  only  reference  to  plaintiff  Steele 
in  the  article  claimed  to  be  libelous  is 
that  a  shortage  of  water  will  be  the 
cry  at  Briarcliff  Lodge  in  a  short  while 
if  plaintiff  Steele  and  his  associates  at 
the  hostelry  do  not  pay  their  water  bill 
It  is  obvious  that  this  reference  to  Steele 
could  only  be  actionable  because  of  a 
business  relationship  existing  between 
him  and  the  hotel.  This  relationship 
does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  nor  is  it  pleaded  in  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

“This  defect  in  the  pleading  is  fatal.” 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts 

New  England  leads  in  annual  retail  purchases  per  familu. 

U.  S.  average  */670.8.t.  NEW  ENGLAND  average 
<1899.57. 

WORLD  GIRDLING  WIRES 

Serving  Readers  AND  Advertisers 

When  the  war  clouds  hang  low  in  the  Elaat,  when  a  famous  baby  is  stolen  from  hit 
crib.  Central  Massachusetts  readers  turn  instinctively  to  the  Telegram  and  Gazette 
for  authentic,  last-minute  news. 

From  the  telegraph  room  of  these  newspapers  stretch  wires  which  girdle 
the  globe  to  bring  outside  news  to  Central  Massachusetts  readers.  Be¬ 
hind  these  wires  are  the  combined  resources  of  three  great  international 
news-gathering  eissociations,  employing  81,000  people  to  gather  and  dis¬ 
tribute  a  news  report  which  averages  487,000  words  daily,  at  a  cost  of 
eleven  cents  a  word. 

In  addition,  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  maintain  direct  correspondents  in 
every  principal  city  of  the  United  States.  Telegram  and  Gazette  readers 
also  are  informed  and  entertained  through  some  thirty  supplementary 
news  and  feature  services,  including  the  best  fiction  and  a  majority  of 
America  s  favorite  comics.  The  Telegram-Gazette’s  own  staff  numbers 
over  700,  including  128  salaried  suburban  reporters  in  nearby  communities. 

Such  is  the  service  rendered  by  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  to  readers,  and  throu|li 
them  to  advertisers.  For  the  advertising  value  of  a  newspaper  is  a  by-product  of 
its  reader  interest,  and  the  higher  the  ratio  of  reader  interest  the  higher  the  riW 
of  advertising  returns. 

The  dominant  NEWSPAPERS  of  Central  Massachusetts  are  by 
that  fact  the  dominant  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  of  the  entire 
Worcester  Market,  city  and  suburban 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Year  1931 

OVER  105,000  DAILY  OVER  53,000  SUNDAY 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representative* 
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Tork  Journal 
■^“yTlmaa-Cnlon 
v^sva  I*  Journal 
-»:tr  Journal 


'What's  Depresston'i 


l^OOK  at  them  ...  the  mischief  in 
their  eyes;  the  fun  in  the  quirk  of  their 
lips.  What  can  DEPRESSION  do  to 
smiles  like  theirs? 


They  are  Youth,  that  must  be  served.  They 
are  Spirit,  that  will  not  be  denied.  They 
are  tomorrow’s  America. 


Youth  refuses  to  stand  still.  "Let’s  go,’’  is 
his  slogan.  There  are  a  thousand  ways 
around,  or  over,  every  obstacle  in  his  path. 
He  is  contagiously  confident.  He  acknow¬ 
ledges  no  defeat. 

While  we  old  graybeards  worry  about  to¬ 


day,  Youth  looks  beyond  the  horizon  and 
sees  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

Every  year,  two  million  boys  and  girls  grow 
into  men  and  women  .  .  .  two  million 
sources  of  new  vision,  new  thoughts,  new 
ways  .  .  . 

And  to  them  must  be  added  the  other  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  who  stay  young;  who  find 
a  new  way  to  beat  every  new  enemy  ...  in 
finance,  in  manufacturing  in  marketing. 

The  increasing  number  of  firms  now  find¬ 
ing  success  through  application  of  new 
marketing  methods  is  a  cheerful  augury  for 
the  near  future. 


CALL  THE 


4 


BOONE  MAN 


-REPRESENTIN* 


Boston  American 
Baltimore  News 
Washingrton  Times-Hcrald 


Atlanta  Oeorrian 
Chicago  American 
Detroit  Times 
Omaha  Bee-News 


Boston  Advertiser 
Albany  Times-Unlan 
Syracuse  Ameriean 


Rochester  Aaiarican 
Detroit  Timas 
Omaha  Bee-News 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


A  UNIT  OF 


HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


\ 


Baltimore  American 
Washington  Herald 
Atlanta  Ameriean 


ROCHESTER  PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DAILIES,  STORES  MUST  COOPERATE 
TO  BAR  ‘BUNK’  FROM  ADVERTISING 


Public  Is  No  Longer  Fooled  By  Exaggerated  Bargain  Claims 
— Failure  to  Stamp  Out  Bad  Practices  Has 
Debased  Value  of  White  Space 


By  LOUIS  BLUMENSTOCK 
AdTertisinc  Consultant,  New  York 


(  I  his  is  the  first  of  tti'o  articles  hy 
Mr.  Hhnneiistork  on  retail  adi’ertising.) 


A  NEWSPAPER  official  recently 
told  me  tliat  the  retailers  have  ruth¬ 
lessly  violated  the  lily  white  page  and 
robhed  advertising  o{  her  virtue. 

I  said  that  the  retailer  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  to  blame.  In  my  opinion,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  quite  willing  to  have  their 
pure  pages  prostituted.  They  spread 
them  before  the  ruthless  retailers,  told 
them  to  pay  the  price  and  go  as  far  as 
they  liked. 

But  why  bring  that  up?  Resiwnsi- 
bility  for  the  ill-repute  of  advertising  is 
debatable  and  unimportant.  A  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  present  status  and  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  publishers  and  retailers  must 
cooperate  to  improve  the  situation  is  of 
vital  importance. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  advertising  attitudes 
and  methods.  No  economic  benefits  will 
be  derived  from  the  rate  controversies 
raging  throughout  the  nation.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  meetings.  Millions  of  words. 
Publishers  and  retailers  looking  at  ad¬ 
vertising  from  their  balance  sheets. 
Readers  represent  circulation  which  the 
publishers  sell  and  the  retailers  buy. 

The  reader  has  been  “sold”  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  is  rightfully  resentful. 
That  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  situation. 
Take  it  or  leave  it.  Unless  we  can 
change  human  nature,  it  wdll  remain 
harmful  to  all  interests  until  the  cour.se 
of  advertising  is  completely  altered. 

If  any  publisher  is  in  doubt  about 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  let  him 
read  wbat  his  advertisers  are  saying  to 
his  readers. 

The  retailers  are  not  deluded  about 
the  bunk  they  print.  They  may  plead 
self-defense  in  extenuation  for  their  mis¬ 
statements.  But  if  you  want  their 
honest  opinions,  ask  them  about  “the 
other  fellow’s”  advertising.  Retailers 
are  not  fooling  themselves  or  each  other 
in  their  attempts  to  fool  the  public. 

To  be  specific,  let  us  look  at  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  some  of  our  big  cities  and 
see  how  far  retailers  go  in  their  ex¬ 
aggerations. 


Ca.se  1 :  furniture  store  estab¬ 

lished  a  new  ready-to-wear  department ; 
self-serve:  cash-and-carry.  Its  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  leading  newspaper  stated 
that  because  of  this  policy,  it  was  under¬ 
selling  all  competition  by  20  to  30  per 
cent.  Self-serve  means  reduced  selling 
expense.  Very  well,  save  all  the  selling 
expense  and  you  save  5  per  cent. 

In  the  same  paper,  on  the  next  page, 
another  store  promises  to  save  the  con- 
sunter  50  per  cent  on  ready-to-wear 
purchases  in  a  cash-and-carry  base¬ 
ment.  Reconcile  those  two  .statements. 
“Let  them  argue.”  says  the  publi.sher. 
“It  means  business.”  But  does  it? 
Unfair  competition,  unjust  advertising 
claims,  are  detrimental  to  the  progress 
of  business  and  to  advertising. 


priced  chairs  and  he  shares  in  the 
robbery. 

These  are  not  unusual  or  exceptional 
cases.  They  are  quite  representative  of 
present-day  methods  and  if  some  pub¬ 
lishers  do  not  know  it,  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  public  that  such  dense  minds  are 
engaged  in  the  publishing  business. 

The  failure  of  the  publishers  to  stamp 
out  these  harmful  practices  has  resulted 
in  great  injury  to  the  commodity  which 
they  manufacture  and  sell  and  upon 
which  business  should  place  great  de¬ 
pendence. 

If  the  publishers  are  not  concerned 
with  protecting  the  virtue  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  who  should,  or  rather,  who  can? 
Ultimately,  an  outraged  public  opinion 
will  serve  as  a  correcting  influence. 
Before  that  day  arrives,  business  will 
be  harmed  to  an  extent  beyond  our 
imagination. 

While  talking  with  James  M.  Cox, 
publisher  and  political  leader,  I  asked 
him  why  the  publishers  did  not  estab¬ 
lish  a  laboratory  in  the  form  of  an 
ideal  newspaper  and  note  the  results. 
I  suggest^  a  community  of  about 
50,000,  one  located  in  a  district  that 
could  be  termed  agricultural,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  educational.  The  idea  would 
be  to  operate  without  thought  of  profit. 
Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  suggestion  struck 
him  very  favorably  and  hoped  that  I 
would  interest  publishers  in  such  an 
enterprise.  That,  however,  seems  to  me 
is  their  own  business. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  right  now  when 
business  is  in  dire  need  of  every  stabiliz¬ 
ing  influence,  of  every  efficiency  method, 
we  find  the  great  force  of  newspaper 
advertising  so  foolishly  applied  by  mis¬ 
informed  retailers  and  the  practice 
condoned  by  apparently  indifferent  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Fortunately,  newspaper  advertising 
retains  its  value  and  vitality.  The  job 
is  to  make  it  serve  business.  The  best 
way  it  can  serve  business  is  by  serving 
the  reader.  If  the  publishers  and  the 
retailers  will  get  their  minds  off  them¬ 
selves  and  their  petty  quarrels  and  turn 
them  in  the  direction  of  public  service, 
they  will  accomplish  amazing  results. 

Every  advertising  solicitor  should  be 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  should  know  its  value: 
know  its  power :  know  its  application : 
know  the  forces  and  factors  that  enter 
into  the  advertising  program. 

Every  business  needs  an  advertising 
policy  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
newspaper  representative  to  interest  him¬ 
self  in  this  important  phase  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  policy  controls  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising.  It  defines  the 


relationship  between  the  merchandising 
and  the  advertising. 

An  agreement  of  these  two  factors 
is  essential  if  the  advertising  is  to  as¬ 
sume  a  character  and  dignity  that  will 
carry  the  business  high  in  public  esteem. 
The  representatives  of  the  newspapers 
will  find  a  fertile  field  which  they  may 
cultivate  to  the  advantage  of  the  paper 
if  they  will  work  in  this  direction. 

Knowledge  and  absolute  sincerity  are 
highly  essential  qualifications.  The 
merchant  has  no  respect  for  the  advice 
or  judgment  expressed  by  the  average 
newspaper  representative.  To  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank,  he  has  not  earned  that 
respect.  Solicitors  have  been  biased  and 
prejudiced  in  their  viewpoint.  They 
talk  about  their  newspaper  instead  of 
talking  to  the  merchant  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  how  he  should  advertise. 

There  is  every  reason  for  advertising 
bringing  better  results  today  than  it 
ever  did,  notwithstanding  our  diminished 
buying  power.  The  public  mind  is  more 
alert  to  buying  opportunities.  There 
are  interesting  arguments  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
people  who  are  eager  to  buy  what  they 
want  to  best  advantage.  There  are  more 
careful  buyers  than  ever  before.  They 
would  read  advertising  and  respond  to 
it  if  they  felt  that  advertising  was  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  right  information. 

Advertising  could  be  a  big  influence 
to  re-establish  business  on  a  better  basis. 
Our  standards  of  living  must  be  ele¬ 
vated.  We  must  absorb  the  products 
of  our  workers.  Advertising  is  the 
answer  to  our  distributing  problems.  If 
this  is  not  correct,  then  advertising  is 
an  economic  wrong. 

Advertising  has  served  us  in  the  past. 
It  will  serve  us  in  the  present  and 
future  only  and  if  we  develop  the 
proper  degree  of  advertising  efficiency. 
That  is  the  job  we  must  all  approach 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  reader.  It  is 
high  time  the  reader  got  a  little  service 
from  advertising.  He  certainly  is  en¬ 
titled  to  it  and  believe  you  me,  he  will 
appreciate  it. 


DISABILITY  SUIT  DECIDED 


I 


Case  2 :  A  reputable  men’s  wear 
establishment  in  a  great  city  advertises 
in  a  newspaper  with  an  unblemished 
reputation,  “Men’s  suits  worth  $75  for 
$21.”  The  suits  are  known  to  the  cloth¬ 
ing  world.  Everybody  knows  who  made 
them.  They  are  offered  to  every 
clothier  for  $14  and  $15,  less  8  per  cent. 
Their  outside  retail  value  in.  the  present 
market  is  $25. 


Case  3  r  A  furniture  store  advertises' 
a  Cogswell  chair  for  $29.  .\  customer 
is  shown  three  Cogswell  chairs,  priced 
$29,  $39  and  $49.  The  chairs  are  all  of 
the  same  construction.  The  covering  is 
of  a  slightly  different  coloring  and  of 
the  same  quality.  The  chairs  cost  the 
same.  It  is  the  job  of  the  salesman  to 
“switch”  the  customer  to  the  higher 


Writ*  Setting  House  nearest  you 


American  Type  Founders 
~  Company 


Linotype  Operator  Loses  $153j|| 
Action  Against  Arkansas  Gang| 

A  suit  for  $153,000  brought  by  Ftij 
Marshall  Field,  former  Little  Rtd 
Arkansas  Gazette  linotype  opergg 
against  the  Gazette  which  he  claiM 
was  responsible  for  his  present  4. 
ability,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  4 
fendant  March  17  after  a  four^ 
legal  battle  in  the  third  division  oltr 
Pulaski  circuit  court  in  Little  Rock, 

Field  claimed  that  lead  poisaA 
contracted  while  he  operated  a^S 
type  for  the  paper  was  responsible^ 
an  illness  in  1924  which  resulted  ig^ 
amputation  at  first  of  a  toe,  then  4 
right  leg,  and  finally  the  left  leg.  W 
of  the  witnesses  described  his  cond^ 
as  being  the  result  of  lead  poisoA 
while  others  attributed  it  to  oibe 
diseases. 


WANTED: 


A  few  more  progressive 
publishers  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  a  solution  to  the 
checking  proof  problem 
for  the  good  of 


•NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING" 


ilieADVCRTISINO 
Checking  Ecreadik 


n  Maeiim  A«i. . N 

531  $i.  Clark  SL . 

52  CHHarala  SI - Sai 

I  Exaeutiv*  efficM  a 


Nn  Yart.  HT. 

-  •  •  CMcap.  ■. 

II  Fraadm,  UL 
at  Chleagi  |  | 


TEN-YEAR  RAIN  RECX)RD  SMASHTO 

Cos  Ano^,  SlYtlOO  HHI 


nAiift  omni  t  •»'  vniscr 


iWOOD 
^  Dior  ■ 
MAIS 


^  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE 


Through  our  Engineering  Department 
there  is  available  to  Publishers  a  pro¬ 
fessional  service  not  to,  be  obtained 
elsewhere  at  any  price.  This  Engineer¬ 
ing  Service  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  bg  Publishers  about  to  erect  a  new 
building,  alter  an  old  building,  and 
by  those  considering  moving  into  new 
quarters  or  rearranging  their  plants. 


Tough  and  sturdy  to  stand  the  racket — 
Smooth  and  pliable  for  better  plate  surface 


MoiiteniBg 

Equipment 


VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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LINOTYPE 


The  new 

LINOLITE  MAGAZINE 

for  Linotype  machines 

is  mode  of  a  special  alloy 

that  will  wear 

as  well  as  brass 

and  is  very  much  lighter. 

A  full  length 
90-channel  magazine 
for  example, 
is  22  pounds  lighter 
in  LINOLITE 
than  in  brass; 

the  magazine  full  of  matrices 
weighing  no  more 
than  a  brass 
magazine  empty.  . 

In  stock  at  all  agencies. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LTD.,  TORONTO 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Linotype  Metro  No  2  Fomily 
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NO  GAG  LAW— ANYWHERE 

A\  ARTICLE  in  the  new  jK-nal  code  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  became  effective  on 
^January  I,  outdoes  any  effort  of  mainland 
press-Kaggers  to  nullify  the  constitutional  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  right  to  print.  Fine,  imprisonment 
or  both  is  provided  for  any  reporter,  editor,  or 
manager  of  a  newspaper  who  shall  publish  facts 
connected  with  the  private  life  of  another,  and  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  honor,  virtue,  and  reputation  of  such 
person,  even  though  the  information  is  published 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  a  judicial  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  proceedings  in  which  the  published 
facts  were  mentioned. 

The  Islands  enjoy  the  protection  both  of  the 
L'nited  States  Constitution  and  of  the  Jones  Law 
of  the  Philippines,  the  latter  being  the  fundamental 
statute  of  the  government.  Both  explicitly  forbid 
the  enactment  of  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  By  dark  legislative  processes  familiar  both 
in  new  and  old  democratic  units,  the  new  section  was 
logrolled  through  the  closing  hours  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  session  and  was  an  accomplished  fact  when  the 
p.ess  awoke  to  it. 

The  principle  is  intolerable  under  the  American 
flag,  .^mple  protection  against  unjust  defamation  of 
iharacter  is  afforded  under  the  libel  laws,  even 
njore  stringent  in  the  Philippines  than  in  many 
.•\merican  states,  and  the  inference  is  inescapable 
that  the  new  code  seeks  to  provide  not  protection 
against  unfair  publication,  but  a  clear  field  for  the 
public  and  private  transgressions  of  the  insiders  and 
their  friends.  L’nder  its  o|)erations,  newspapers  can¬ 
not  be  printed,  and  tbe  infant  democracy  of  the 
Phili])pines  needs  a  free  press  now  if  it  4s  ever  to 
achieve  even  the  low  standards  of  democratic  rule 
that  prevail  here.  .\t  their  worst  they  are  Ixtter 
than  a  plundering  oligarchy  working  behind  the 
screen  of  a  gagged  and  subservient  new'spaper  press. 

Bf</  attendance  forecast  for  Afril  conven¬ 
tions  in  .Vcn'  For/,’  t/iis  year  and  flenty  of 
important  business  azeaits  the  dclcf/atcs  at  the 
new  If'aldorf-.dstoria. 

SAFETY  RULES 

REDUt'TlOX  by  nM)re  than  half  in  number 
of  accidents  during  the  past  year,  with  an  8.1 
IR-r  cent  cut  in  their  cost,  is  the  result  ob¬ 
tained  by  tbe  circulation  department  of  the  Camden 
<  S.  J  )  (  oiiri  ’■-Post,  through  observance  of  simple 
safety  rules,  self-enforced.  Insurance  companies, 
we  are  told,  no  longer  regard  the  Courier- Post's 
trucks  in  the  same  hazardous  class  as  taxicabs  and 
fire-engines. 

This  safety  question,  which  seldom  troubled  the 
circulation  manager  of  1910,  or  even  1920,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  his  department  routine 
today.  Operation  of  rolling  stock  takes  considerably 
more  time  and  thought  than  any  other  activity,  and 
without  strict  control,  it  can  become  one  of  the  most 
expensive  items  in  the  whole  newspaper  budget. 
L'nder  a  few  rules,  however,  with  drastic  penalties 
for  disobedience,  accidents  in  which  the  newspaix;r 
driver  is  culpable  can  Ik*  almost  entirely  eliminated, 
and  careful  training  of  drivers  will  also  bring  to  a 
minimum  the  accidents  in  which  the  other  party  is 
to  blame. 

The  important  factor  is  to  drive  from  the 
chauffeur’s  mind  the  idea  that  he  has  privileges  of 
right-of-way.  speed,  and  infraction  of  traffic  regula¬ 
tions  over  all  other  occupants  of  the  road.  With 
that  done,  and  it  takes  self-denial  both  by  the 
driver  and  the  management,  the  rest  comes  without 
difficulty. 

Other  rules  which  the  Courier- Post  has  found 
vital  to  its  road  safety  are : 

Speed  limit  of  25  miles  jier  lujur. 

Slow  up  and  sound  horn  at  all  intersections,  and 
observe  strictly  the  law  relating  to  school  zones. 
Give  the  pedestrian  right  of  way  at  all  times. 
Other  papers  may  add  regulations  to  cover  local 
conditions,  but  without  these  fundamentals,  no  car 
fleet  can  be  operated  with  safety  to  its  owners, 
drivers,  or  the  public. 

Xezeark  Star  Eaf/tc  joins  the  Century  Club 
of  American  neiospapers  this  zeeek  and  looks 
foneard  to  another. 


What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in 
light;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach 
ye  upon  the  housetops. — St.  Matthew,  X;  27. 


RATE  QUESTION  ANSWERED 

WE  HEARD  a  story  this  week  which  well 
exemplifies  the  troubles  of  retail  advertising 
in  newspapers.  A  store  in  a  large  mid- 
western  city  first  offered  in  large  newspaper  space 
for  $1.19  an  article  which,  the  merchant  claimed, 
represented  $2.50  value.  None  was  sold  at  $1.19, 
so  he  rejRiated  the  offer  next  day,  cutting  the  price 
to  89  cents.  That  was  equally  empty  of  results,  so 
he  again  reduced  the  price  of  this  “$2.50  value”  to 
79  cents,  on  the  third  successive  daily  offering.  He 
still  has  the  goods. 

We  believe  new'spajiers  would  be  entirely  justified 
in  refusing  to  publish  this  advertising ;  in  fact,  we 
are  sure  that  in  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  advertiser  and  of  the  buying  public,  they 
should  refuse  it.  Price  copy  has  its  place.  Honest 
comparative  price  copy  can  be  a  strong  selling  point, 
but  copy  that  establishes  a  steadily  falling  price 
level  for  merchandise  is  plain  damfool  misuse  of 
the  trade  tools.  Copy  that  insists  on  shoving  under 
the  public  nose  merchandise  that  has  been  repeatedly 
refused  simply  adds  that  much  advertising  expense 
to  the  price  of  goods  that  the  public  will  buy,  it 
weakens  the  power  of  the  nwdium,  and  it  destroys 
public  confidence  in  all  advertised  goods  and  adver¬ 
tised  statements.  Of  what  importance  is  a  line  rate 
if  an  advertiser  fills  his  space  with  words  that  could 
not  pay  if  the  publisher  gave  him  a  cash  bonus .' 

Retail  copy,  even  in  depression,  has  seldom  ap¬ 
proached  this  level  of  asininity,  but  it  has  frequently 
goiw  back  to  the  “hurrah-boys”  idea  of  25  years  ago 
with  comi)arative  price  statements  that  amuse  the 
initiated  and  sell  few  goods  to  the  general  public. 

metropolitan  store  using  newspaper  space  to  offer 
for  $21  mens’  suits  which,  it  claims,  represent  $75 
values  is  putting  a  heavy  tax  on  the  credulity  of  its 
prospective  customers.  A  newspaper  reader  who 
inspects  the  $75-for-$21  values  finds  the  advertis¬ 
ing  much  more  alluring  than  the  product,  and  the 
skilled  salesman  soon  turns  his  eye  to  suits  at  $39 
or  $45,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  represented  “$150 
values”  at  some  time  or  other.  In  this  writer’s 
circle  of  friends,  several  New  York  shops  which 
have  si)ent  thousands  of  dollars  in  such  advertising 
in  the  past  year  have  w'on  from  it  only  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  “gyp”  stores  to  be  avoided  by  the  careful 
buyer. 

These  are  topics  far  more  basic  than  any  dispute 
over  a  5  or  10  per  cent  cut  in  retail  advertising  rates. 
They  represent  flagrant  misuse  of  the  newspaper 
pr(xluct — white  space — that  would  not  be  tolerated 
if  both  the  buyer  and  seller  of  the  space  held  it  at 
its  true  value. 

No  manufacturer  of  delicate  machine'v  would  sell 
it,  under  an  implied  promise  of  i)erformance,  with  no 
more  restrictions  on  its  abuse,  nor  instructions  in  its 
correct  use,  than  newspaiK'rs  in  general  imiKise  upon 
their  advertising  space.  No  merchant,  even  those 
who  worst  abuse  advertising,  would  permit  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  ballyhoo  his  newspaper  from  the  store 
front.  No  merchant  would  treat  his  display  windows 
as  many  treat  the  white  space  of  newspapers.  Yet 
the  complaint  is  that  advertising  no  longer  pays  and 
that  the  high  cost  of  newspai)er  space  is  the  reason. 

The  answer  to  the  campaign  for  lower  retail  rates 
should  be  a  demand  by  publishers  for  u.se  of  their 
space  that  resi)ects  common  sense  and  common  de¬ 
cency.  Probably  higher,  and  not  lower  rates,  will 
compel  this  respect,  combined  with  a  technical  skill 
in  newspaper  offices  that  can  detect  slithery  state¬ 
ments,  and  courage  to  reject  such  copy  in  the  face  of 
present  economic  conditions.  The  newspaper  is  not 
a  common  carrier,  and  it  can  and  should  refuse  its 
facilities  to  those  whose  use  of  them  is  not  for  the 
best  interests  of  its  readers. 


PROGRESS  CONTINUES 

AN  OTHER  step  in  the  industrial  effort  to  trans- 
/-%  fer  manufacturing  burdens  from  human 
^  backs  to  machine  shafts  is  marked  by  tht 
demonstration  this  week  of  a  new  automatic  typ^ 
setting  machine  in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observe 
office.  It  represents  years  of  thought,  triumph  ow 
discouragement,  labor  without  hope  of  immediatt 
reward  on  the  part  of  Buford  Green,  the  printer- 
inventor,  and  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  the  Observer'j 
publisher  who  has  patiently  financed  the  machine’s 
development.  They  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
practical  device  which  should  have  definite  utility 
for  newspapers. 

The  principal  objections  offered  to  automatic 
mechanisms — opposition  of  organized  labor  and  re¬ 
luctance  of  proprietors  to  scrap  equipment  repre¬ 
senting  large  investment — have  been  urged  against 
every  new  mechanism  in  every  industry.  If  the  n« 
machine  has  outstanding  advantages  of  convenience 
and  economy  over  the  old,  it  gradually  wins  a  place. 
In  many  industries  this  has  been  accompanirf  by 
serious  displacement  of  man-power,  that  demands 
more  attention  from  society  than  it  has  received,  for 
it  threatens  a  continuous  unemployment  problem.  In 
the  newspaper  industry,  history  is  that  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery  has  not  been  marked  by 
reduced  employment,  but  by  expansion  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  corresponding  increased  employment  and 
basic  wages. 

VVe  do  not  doubt  that  the  new  mechanism  will 
continue  this  tendency.  In  the  newspaper  industry, 
more  than  in  most  others,  increased  earnings  of  the 
machine  have  been  shared  between  capital  and  labor 
with  the  minimum  of  friction  to  be  expected  be¬ 
tween  groups  of  unusually  high  intelligence.  Un¬ 
less  we  assume  that  the  current  financial  storm 
marks  the  end  of  our  world  and  the  twilight  of  the 
capitalistic  gods,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tbe  newspaper  industry  has  reached  its  ultimate  limit 

More  than  ever,  the  problems  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  demand  exposition  in  the  printed  word,  if 
the  theory  of  government  by  an  informed  democracy 
is  to  survive.  This  mission  of  the  press  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  its  financial  troubles  of  this  moment 
are  transient.  When  society  emerges  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  strain,  either  quietly  or  violently,  the  state  of 
equilibrium  will  be  followed  by  another  day  of 
progress  in  which  a  free  press  will  have  its  new 
and  traditional  duties. 

Every  mechanical  improvement  perfected  now  to 
lessen  cost  and  make  the  newspaper  product  more 
widely  available  brings  the  need  for  readjustment, 
but  it  also  helps  to  provide  the  means  for  readjust¬ 
ment.  The  application  of  human  intelligence  to  ease 
the  burden  of  Adam’s  original  sin  is  genuine  progress 
and  it  continues,  good  times  or  bad. 

It’s  one  thin;/  to  sell  local  advertising  in  these 

days  and  something  else  to  collect  for  it. 

ADVERTISING  “COMICS” 

WE  SHOULD  like  to  say  something  nice 
about  the  advertisers  who  have  adapted  the 
newspaper  comic  strip  to  sales  puriwses,  but 
until  they  get  almost  as  much  humor  into  the  fonn 
as  do  the  originals,  we  must  withhold  enthusiasm. 
The  advertisements  are  clean  and  inoffensive,  but 
often  without  a  germ  of  fun,  most  of  them  look 
like  Indian  picture  writing — to  a  public  which  has 
had  a  century  of  free  schooling  behind  it. 

They  must  be  effective,  for  the  number  is  spread¬ 
ing  as  the  imitators  one  after  another  take  hold  ot 
the  new  idea,  but  they  must  also  irritate  a  ratte 
important  number  of  intelligent  newspaper  ^ 
magazine  readers.  The  drawing  is  uniformly  gw 
better  than  in  many  humorous  comics,  but  the  ido 
with  the  sting-in-the-tail,  that  should  go  with  ab 
comic  forms,  is  also  uniformly  missing  from  tnc 
sales  balloons.  VV'^hat  remains  hardly  seems  woftb 
the  space,  not  to  mention  the  impression 
terity,  who  may  rightly  wonder  why  the  high-spW 
technically  skilled  20th  century  had  to  turn  to  ^ 
historic  practices  to  get  a  sales  message  to  its  leamK 
millions. 

IVhen  local  merchants  assert  they  hatv  bee* 
ordered  by  their  national  associations  to  uiW’ 
hold  adi'crtising  contracts  unless  rates  axe  e*t 
it’s  a  good  plan  to  demand  to  see  the  docununtt. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

George  morris,  president  and 
editor,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
ffol  and  Evening  Appeal,  has  been 
r^med  eeneral  chairman  of  a  new  citi- 
las  committee  which  will  work  out 
plans  for  unemployment  relief. 
£d*ard  J.  Meeman,  editor,  Memphis 
Prtss-Scimitar,  was  also  appointed  on 
1  committee  of  20,  serving  as  a  steering 
committee. 

G,  Wisner  Thorne,  president,  New¬ 
ark  (N-  J  >  Printing  and  Publish- 
me  Company  has  returned  with  his 
neVw  Frederick  W.  Thorne,  assistant 
toiness  manager  of  the  Sunday  Call, 
after  spending  a  month  at  Nassau  in 
the  Bahamas. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  the  Okla- 
\omo  City  Oaily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
rtmmed  to  his  desk  March  25  after 
spending  a  two-weeks’  vacation  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

K.  A.  Engel,  publisher,  Little  Rock 
irkansas  Democrat,  was  in  Tulsa, 
bkla.,  March  24  for  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  new  Municipal  Airport 
terminal.  He  made  the  trip  by  plane. 

Walter  Locke,  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Pai/y  Mercs,  reviewed  the  “Autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  Lincoln  Steffens”  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Dayton  Bookworms  club. 

C.  A.  Bowman,  editor,  Ottarca  (Ont.) 
CIliifH,  addressed  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club,  March  24  on  conditions 
in  Manchuria. 

W.  G.  Huffman,  editor,  Salisbiirg 
(N.  C.)  Carolina  Watchman,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  state 
senate. 

John  E.  King,  editor,  Hemet  (Cal.) 
.Vm,  recently  spoke  on  “Fifty  Years 
as  a  Country  Editor,”  at  the  Canoga 
Park,  Cial.,  Kiwanis  Club  luncheon. 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  F.  Parkinson,  D.S.O., 
managing-director,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Jour- 
id,  awldressed  members  of  the  100  Club 
at  Ottawa  at  their  weekly  luncheon 
March  23. 

Charles  R.  Long,  editor  and  publisher, 
Cluster  (Pa.)  Times,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Long  has  returned  after  a  month’s 
stay  at  Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

I.  M.  Bridgeman,  editor,  Winchester 
find.)  Herald,  has  been  reappointed  by 
Governor  Harry  G.  Leslie  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Indiana  village  for 
tpileptics  at  Newcastle  for  another  four 
star  term. 

Jesse  B.  Adams,  young  publisher  of 
the  Osark  (Ala.)  Star  has  been  chosen 
South  Alabama  secretary  of  Roosevelt- 
for-President  headquarters  with  offices 
in  Montgomery. 

Will  C.  Carson,  editor  of  the  Green- 
tille  (Ill.)  Advocate,  is  a  candidate  for 
tongressman-at-large  in  the  Illinois 
Republican  primaries. 

Frederick  Landis,  editor  of  the 
Logansporf  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  Republi- 
Mn  nomination  for  governor  of  Indiana 
March  26.  Mr.  Landis  was  a  candidate 
•or  the  nomination  in  1928  but  was  de¬ 
feated  in  a  close  race. 

Leigh  Danenberg,  president  of  the 
•»>uth  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel,  and 
Wisher  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Danenberg 
Wrents  of  a  son,  born  March  24  at 
the  Woman’s  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Frank  D.  Throop,  publisher  of  the 
aTu"  *^een  leading 

hght  of  Lincoln  business  men  to  get 
™®ty  commissioners  to  give  greater 
*!^**’’*te  in  meeting  charity  demands 
welfare  agencies,  whose  funds 
(U.  voluntary  contributions  are 

“tened  with  exhaustion. 

publisher.  Royal  Oak 
miKi' L  and  George  Averill, 

PhWisher,  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccen- 
Mfi  visitors  at  the  Pontiac 

'M'ch.)  Daily  Press  plant  March  24. 

^'^^ukan,  editor,  Athens 
1  orftuJ.  ^°H-Athenian,  was  elected 
tbe  Athens  Chamber  of 

^ttff  B.  Burtis,  publisher,  Clinton 


(Okla.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Burtis 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
March  19. 

Charles  H.  Stauffer,  president  and 
publisher,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona 
Republic  and  Arizona  Gazette  visited 
in  San  Francisco  recently. 

Charles  H.  Strong,  president  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  celebrated 
his  79th  birthday  anniversary  last  week¬ 
end.  He  is  in  fine  health  and  continues 
in  active  charge  of  the  newspaper’s 
affairs. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

THOM.AS  MULLIN,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  in  the  F'astern  states. 

Scott  Foster,  advertising  solicitor, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  where  he 
underwent  three  weeks’  intensive  train¬ 
ing  with  the  Canadian  Militia.  He 
holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Frank  O.  Robinson,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler,  has  joined  the 
Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item,  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Kenneth  Maddock.  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  re¬ 
cently  resigned. 

James  Anderson,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
sort  advertising  department,  recently 
won  the  squash  rackets  championship 
of  Chicago. 

Norman  Purser  has  returned  to  the 
.Iff.  Vernon  (Wash)  Daily  Herald  as 
its  advertising  manager. 

W.  O.  Sturdivant,  formerly  with  the 
Atlanta  Georgian,  has  joined  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

W.  A.  Williamson,  assistant  manager. 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
is  ill  in  a  Denver  hospital. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CHARLES  R.  CORBIN,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Toledo  Blade,  addressed 
the  luncheon  club  of  McCune  Post. 
American  Legion,  in  Toledo  last  week 
on  “What  Does  Not  Get  Into  the  News¬ 
papers.”  Mr.  Corbin  is  commander  of 
Toledo  p<ist. 

Karl  F.  Zeisler,  managing  editor, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Daily  Nncs,  and  Mrs 
Zeisler  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
March  20. 

W.  John  Hinchey,  managing  editor 
and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Medina  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Journal  and  An¬ 
thony  Rocco  Donvito,  who  writes  the 
“Kiddy  Korner”  daily  for  the  Journal, 
have  returned  from  a  six  weeks’  motor 
trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Herbert  Kelly,  assistant  city  editor, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  has  been  appointed 
a  special  correspondent  in  Lincoln  for 
the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Walling  Keith,  fornt’erly  author  of 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  | 

Market  analysis  and  research 
which  won  for  the  Rchmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader  a  certificate  of 
_ honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Editor 
&  P  U  B  L  I  S  HER 
Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest, 
was  the  result  of 
a  survey  made  for 
the  News-Leader 
by  Ferdinand  C. 
VVheeler,  of  New 
York.  It  was  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  first 
e  X  p  e  r  i  e  n  ce  in 
newspaper  re¬ 
search,  following 
F.  C.  Wheeler  many  years’  work 
in  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Wheeler 
early  engaged  in  the  food  business  and 
came  into  advertising  through  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago  with  the  agency  con¬ 
ducted  by  James  O’Shaughnessy,  for 
many  years  afterward  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  In  1921  he  established  the 
Wheeler  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  New 
York,  engaged  in  commercial  research 
for  food  manufacturers  and  later  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Beechnut  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  he  made  numerous  market  sur¬ 
veys  for  its  products  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain. 

He  is  now  chairman  of  the  research 
technique  committee  of  the  New  York 
chapter.  American  Marketing  Society, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee. 

“.After  Midnight  by  the  Police  Re¬ 
porter”  for  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  is  now  writing  “City  Folk 
Tales”  for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

Joseph  P.  Watkins.  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obseri'er,  who 
has  been  ill  for  the  past  five  month.';, 
has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  a  part  of  his  duties. 

Walter  Trohan,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Trohan,  are  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Jack  Wooten,  recently  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  State,  reportorial  staff, 
has  announced  his  candidacy  for  city 
council. 

John  W.  Kelly,  Jr.,  sports  editor, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  and  Joseph 
Kinney,  his  assistant,  have  been  ill. 

Jack  Stinnett,  staff,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Eiwning  Times, 
was  at  Fairfax,  Okla.,  March  25  cov¬ 
ering  the  disappearance  of  Charles  E. 
.Ashbrook,  hanker.  Chamber  of  Com- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


MARY  PICKFORD 
For  Release  Soonf 

Weekly  —  approximately  one  column  long. 

Romance,  good  sense,  advice,  narration,  talk  about  shoes 
and  ships  and  movie  stars. 

And  Mary  Pickford  —  best  known  woman  in  the  world  — 
can  write! 

Wire  for  reservation. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  Moadam 
Chairman  NEW  YORK  N.  Y.  President 


ADDED 

STARTERS 


ELLA 

CIJVDERS 

Strip  and  Page 


BILL  CONSELMAN  and 
CHARLIE  PLUMB 

BALTIMORE  POST 

(Strip,  March  14) 

CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS 

(Strip,  March  21 ) 

CHICAGO  TIMES 

(Page,  March  20) 

EUGENE  NEWS 

(Page,  April  3) 

GRAND  ISLAND 
HERALD 

(Strip,  March  28) 

MERIDIAN  STAR 

(Strip,  March  7) 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 

(Strip,  April  25, 

Page,  April  24) 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

(Strip,  May  23, 

Page,  May  29) 

SYRACUSE  HERALD 

(Strip,  May  2, 

Page,  May  1) 

ELLA  CINDERS  this  month  starts 
off  with  a  new  sequence  •  -  •  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  amusing 
continuities  that  ever  sprang  from 
the  fertile  mind  of  Ella’s  creator. 
Bill  Consciman.  The  date  is 
APRIL  18,  an  ideal  time  to  begin. 
•  •  •  For  terms  and  samples,  please 


UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOURJAILY,  General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York 
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merce  president  and  city  clerk,  whose 
shortage  in  citv  funds  is  estimated  at 
$105,200. 

Frank  Graham,  San  Antonio  Light, 
copy  desk,  and  Mrs.  Graham,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Kugene  S.  Robb,  copy  desk,  Lincoln 
(Xeb. )  Star,  has  resigned  to  handle 
publicity  for  European  student  cruises 
during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  he  will 
enter  Princeton  University  for  gradu¬ 
ate  study. 

Charles  P.  P.eazley,  city  hall  reporter. 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Xeivs  spent  the 
Easter  holidays,  at  his  former  home  in 
Petersburg,  Va. 

-M  O.  James,  county  desk,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  write  an  article  by  American 
Magacinc. 

Mary  King,  Chicago  Tribune  fiction 
editor  with  headquarters  in  Xew  York, 
observed  her  25th  service  anniversary 
this  month  with  the  Tribune. 

Miss  Sara  Catherine  bXans,  editor 
of  r  Drych,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Welsh 
weekly,  and  H.  Ivor  Surridge  have 
announced  their  engagement. 

Meredith  Williams,  staff,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening 
l  imes,  was  at  Marland,  Okla.,  March 
24  covering  the  .sale  of  Miller  Brothers 
101  Ranch  ’ properties. 

A.  H.  Lyon,  formerly  with  the  San 
Tranciscfl  Argonaut,  recently  rejoined 
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the  San  Antonio  Express,  and  is  writ¬ 
ing  politics. 

Edward  R.  Skipwith,  special  repre¬ 
sentative,  London  (England)  Financial 
Times,  visited  friends  on  Regina,  Sask., 
newspapers  on  his  way  back  from 
Shanghai  to  London,  recently. 

Bob  (jottschalk,  photographer,  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Herald,  has  resigned  to  go  to 
Long  Island.  Morris  Fawcett  succeeds 
him. 

Michael  F.  Gaven,  sports  writer, 
Neivark  (X.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  is  at  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.,  with  the  Newark  baseball 
club. 

Edgar  Nelson  Teall.  formerly  with 
the  Philadelphia  Record  recently  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  editorial 
staff. 

Aurey  D.  Strohpaul,  police  reporter, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Strohpaul  are  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  March  21. 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  Indianapolis 
Star  staff,  addressed  the  students  of  the 
New  Salem  (Ind.)  High  School 
Thursday,  March  24. 

Louis  S.  McKenna,  sports  editor,  St, 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  is 
covering  the  spring  training  camp  of 
the  St.  Paul  Baseball  team  at  Mineral 
Wells,  Tex. 

Alma  Whitaker,  Los  Angeles  Times 
feature  writer,  recently  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  Mon¬ 
rovia,  Cal. 

Frank  and  Lucille  (Sally  Joy  Brown) 
Dahm,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Hubert  Carlton,  born 
St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

Merab  Eberle,  music  and  club  editor, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  an  illness  of  two 
months. 

John  E.  Beer,  city  editor,  Neivark 
(X.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  has  returned  from 
Miami,  Fla.  where  he  spent  a  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

R.  J.  Dunlap,  managing  editor,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  addressed 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Polk  county 
medical  and  editorial  association  at 
Luck,  Wis.,  March  17,  and  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  co-operative  advertising 
by  medical  groups  to  beat  the  quacks. 

H.  Plenn,  managing  editor,  Harlin¬ 
gen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star,  is 
on  a  four-week  vacation. 

Hugh  McKee  recently  joined  the 
Louisinlle  Times  editorial  staff. 

Marion  Sten,  reporter,  San  Pedro 
(Cal.)  Neu’s-Pilot,  will  accompany 
Ruth  Newton.  Eugene,  Ore.,  corre¬ 
spondent  and  special  writer,  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  tour  of  Europe. 

William  Johnson,  feature  editor. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  Employment 
and  I-abor  Development  Committee  of 
that  city,  March  21. 

Charles  A.  Henderson,  who  has  been 
handling  promotion  for  Toledo  Blade, 
has  returned  to  the  city  staff.  Tom 
Kenny  has  been  transferred  from  the 
staff  to  night  police. 

I>ee  Hills  recently  resigned  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  to  join  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Neivs,  as  state  capitol  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Theon  Wright,  feature  editor.  New¬ 
ark  (X.  J.)  Ledger,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  California. 

George  C.  Carens,  sports  writer,  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript,  addressed  the  Coriicll 
Club  of  Xew  England  at  their  luncheon 
last  week,  held  at  the  Yale  Club  in 
Boston,  on  the  Olympic  prospects  for 
the  coming  season. 

Joseph  T.  Adams,  sports  editor. 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  is  covering  the  spring  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Rochester  Red  Wings  base¬ 
ball  team  at  Houston,  Tex. 

Miss  Louise  Sherfesee,  of  Greenville, 
S.  C..  and  Frank  Caldwell  Withers,  Jr., 
sports  editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record,  have  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment. 

NEW  PLANTS  A  EQUIPMENT 

WAYNOKA  (Okla.)  Woods 
County  Enterprise,  recently 


added  a  late  series  Chandler  and  Price 
automatic  press,  with  wide  fountain  and 
Miller  automatic  feeder  unit.  J.  C. 
Hopkins  is  publisher. 

Chula  Vista  (Cal.)  Star,  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lawrence  L.  Thompson,  re¬ 
cently  moved  from  its  old  adobe  home 
on  F  Street  to  a  new  building  on  Third 
avenue. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Catholic  American,  a  new 

weekly,  began  publication  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  March  25.  The  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  is  Charles  A.  Grimes, 
former  editorial  writer,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post, 

Maud  (Okla.)  Bi-County  Press, 
weekly,  began  publication  March  25. 
Jack  Oldham  and  Charles  Dial,  owners, 
purchased  the  equipment  of  the  former 
Wanette  (Okla.)  Times, 

Jeffersonian  Broadcast,  a  new  weekly, 
was  recently  started  at  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn.,  with  A.  D.  Albright,  former 
Knoxville  councilman  and  druggist,  as 
editor. 

Bradenton  (Fla.)  Free  Press,  a  new 
weekly  was  launched  March  26  by  E. 
Virgil  Hart  and  L.  M.  Wilson,  who 
recently  disposed  of  their  holdings  in 
the  Manatee  County  Journal,  j.  G. 
Sparkman,  former  owner,  taking  charge. 
The  new  publication  has  established 
headquarters  in  the  Walcaid  Building, 
Bradenton,  and  will  be  published  every 
Saturday. 

New  weekly,  the  Sunday  morning 
Telegram,  began  publication  in  Erie, 
Pa.,  last  week-end.  Carl  F.  Kuppler, 
former  publisher  of  the  Albion  (Pa.) 
Neivs,  is  publisher  and  John  Gould 
Curtis,  executive  editor. 

Woodruff  (S.  C.)  Enterprise,  ■wtMy, 
was  started  March  18,  with  T.  C.  Mc- 
Cants,  of  Anderson,  as  editor. 

First  issue  of  the  Hidalgo  County 
Democrat  published  at  Edinhurg,  Tex., 
appeared  recently. 

First  edition  of  the  Andrew’s  (Tex.) 
Herald,  weekly,  made  its  appearance 
recently.  It  is  managed  and  edited  by 
W.  T.  Woodfin,  who  was  formerlv 
with  the  Monahans  (Tex.)  News, 
Saturday  Observer,  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  was  published  for  the  first  time 
last  week  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Anthony 
R.  Saeli  is  editor;  C.  Denton  Wable, 
ass^iate  editor;  and  I.  L.  Rosequist, 
business  manager. 

Billy  Smith,  publisher,  the  Clanton 
(Ala.)  News  and  the  Rockford  (Ala.) 
Chroncile,  has  established  the  Elmore 
County  Neivs,  at  Wetumpka,  Ala.  All 
are  weekly  papers.  John  R.  Jernigan 
has  been  appointed  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Elmore  County  News. 

Watseka  (Ill.)  Iroquois  County  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  weekly,  made  its  appearance  re¬ 
cently.  Edwafd  Bechly,  formerly  of 
the  Milford  (III.)  Herald  is  editor. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Asheville  (n.  c.)  citizen- 

. TIMES  issued  a  special  8  page 
section,  March  27  in  connection  with  the 
Second  Annual  Mechanical  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Show  which  it  is  sponsering  in 
Asheville. 

Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  4-page 
Easter  Music  section. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  March 
27,  20  page  Building  and  Loan  section. 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal,  health  and  baby 
section  March  20. 

Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  March 

1.  Eight-page  supplement  welcoming 
home  “Winnipegs”  hockey  team.  Olym¬ 
pic  champions. 

Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Jour- 
nal,  Easter  edition,  24  pages,  March  18. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch 
4-pagc  Easter  Music  section,  March  25. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Leah  S.  ESSICK,  daughter  ot 
y  Augustus  \V.  Essick.  publisher, 
Duquoin  (Ill.)  Evening  Call,  to  Eugene 

J.  Hayes,  son  of  William  R.  Hayes, 
president.  Midwest  Dairy  Products  (Cor¬ 
poration,  March  26. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Otto  D.  TOLISCHUS,  fonwrlt 
European  manager  of  Interna, 
tional  News  Service,  spoke  before  tb 
Society  for  Political  Study  at  the  Hot^i 
Astor,  New  York,  March  22.  H, 
stressed  the  point  that  the  socialization 
of  Europe  is  proceeding  apace  and  that 
if  the  depression  continues  very  mneh 
longer,  similar  movements  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  here. 

Arthur  B.  Donegan  of  the  Pittsburgh 
staff  of  International  News  Service  hi 
been  transferred  to  the  New  Yorkj 
bureau  to  replace  Earl  O.  Ewan,  «.] 
signed.  His  place  at  Pittsburgh  lu< 
been  filled  by  the  transfer  of  John  L 
Scotzin  of  the  Harrisburg  staff.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Kelly  is  now  on  the  I.K.5 
Pittsburgh  staff  having  been  tran^ 
f erred  from  the  Columbus  bureau.  Leo 
Dolan,  I.N.S.  Pennsylvania  state  man¬ 
ager  was  the  guest  speaker  on  March 
21  before  a  student  gathering  at  Pewi 
State  College. 

Edward  J.  Loughlin,  Associated  Press 
Morse  operator  at  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  has  been  seriously  ill  at 
his  home. 

Dan  Rogers,  former  city  editor, 
Seminole  (()kla.)  Producer,  has  joineci 
the  Oklahoma  City  bureau  of  United 
Press.  He  has  been  assigned  to  th: 
state  capitol  and  political  news. 

Ronald  Wagoner,  manager,  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau.  United  Press,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  By-Liners  Club,  Universitj 
of  Southern  California  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  on  the  methods  of  gatheriiv 
W'orld  wide  news  by  U.P. 

P'dward  Jones,  United  Press  Dallas 
staff  has  been  transferred  to  Houston 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Fifth  Annual  Advertising  Ex¬ 
position  and  Conference,  sponsored! 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Cluj 
will  be  held  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel 
April  11  to  14.  Advertising  created  by 
or  for  Greater  Pittsburgh  concerns  will 
be  displayed  under  23  classificationv 
First  and  second  awards  will  be  made  in 
each  group. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Texas 
Women’s  Press  Association  will  be 
held  May  6  and  7  in  Austin. 

Fifteen  colleges  will  be  repre^ted 
April  28-30  at  the  annual  convention  oi 
the  Texas  Intercollegiate  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  to  be  held  at  North  Texas 
State  Teachers’  College,  Denton. 

Vincent  Lopez  and  his  bandsmen  en¬ 
tertained  the  Buffalo  Press  Club  at  a 
supper  meeting,  March  30.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
special  events,  one  to  be  sponsored  b; 
each  Buffalo  newspaper.  The  Tima 
arranged  the  first  program.  Mr.  Lope: 
wrote  a  special  original  travesty  “Hot 
News”  for  the  occasion. 

Norman  S.  Rose,  advertising  itiMa- 
ger,  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitir 
addressed  the  Los  Angeles  Advertiv 
iNG  Association  of  Women,  Marct' 
24,  on  “How  Advertising  Accelerate 
Employment  and  Profits.” 

Frank  Rospaw,  editor  and  publishe' 
Placentia  (Cal.)  Courier  and  a  mein 
ber  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Ushers’  Association  board  of  direct^ 
was  recently  elected  president  of  in' 
Orange  County  Association  » 
Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers,  w- 
ceeding  Vernon  King,  publisher  Gano 
City  (Cal.)  News,  Arthur  McBridt 
publisher.  La  Habra  (Cal.)  Star  wa- 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

SCHOOLS 

Southwestern  journalism o*; 

gress,  will  hold  its  sixth  annis 
convention  at  Baylor  College,  Beltw 
Tex.,  April  8  and  9. 

Allan  Perry  of  Arlington,. 
been  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  on' 
doin  Orient  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brun' 
wick.  Me. 

James  Edward  DeCourev  of 
Conn.,  has  been  elected  editor-in-d'' 
of  the  Maine  Campus,  student  « 
paper.  University  of  Maine. 
also  correspondent  for  the 
(Conn.)  Hour  and  the  Darien  (CoW'- 
Review. 


he  New  COOPER  HEWITT 
LAMP  is  Ouicker  Startinq 


By  the  introduction  of  a  new  electrical  circuit 
which  includes  a  newly  invented  copper  oxide 
rectifier,  the  new  and  im¬ 
proved  Cooper  Hewitt  Lamp 
starts  more  quickly  than 
any  previous  A.  C.  model. 
This  new  circuit,  developed 
by  General  Electric  Vapor 
Lamp  Company  engineers,  now  supplies  djrect 
current  for  the  shifter  action  so  arranged  as  to 
be  always  of  the  correct  polarity  for  starting 
the  lamp.  What  this  invention  means  is  readily 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  start¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  by  the  interruption  of  the 
line  current  through  an  inductance  coil  and, 
until  now,  half  of  the  shifter  cycles  of  the  alter¬ 
nating  current  occurred  on  the  wrong  polarity. 
Now  every  operation  of  the  shifter  is  correct 
for  lamp  starting — twice  as  fast  as  was  here¬ 
tofore  possible. 

Many  other  improvements,  including  a  new 


style,  straight  line  tube  with  screw  terminals  at¬ 
tachable  by  hand,  make  this  new  model  lamp  the 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  VAPOR  LAMP  CO. 
863  Adams  Street . Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Cooper  Hewitt  Light  is  Better  than  Daylight 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


VAPOR  LAMP  COMPANY 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Sjmopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 


By  WILUAM  NELSON  TAFT 
Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledger  Publications 


Those  whose  slogan  is  “Watch 
Macv’s”  found  something  new  to 
watch  last  Sunday  when  the  store  with 
the  world’s  largest  volume  launched  a 
new  series  of  comparative  price  adver¬ 
tisements  in  which  the  comparisons 
were  made,  not  with  present-day  com¬ 
petitors’  prices,  but  with  those  of  the 
recent  past,  with  the  editorial  statement 
that : 

“Back  in  those  good  old  pre-depres¬ 
sion  days  when  we  all  thought  we  were 
rich,  w’e  paid  really  outrageous  prices 
for  most  things.  That  always  happens 
when  money  is  plentiful.  Now.  badly 
off  as  we  are  in  many  ways,  we  can  buy 
almost  everything  for  much  less  money. 
To  prove  this.  Macy’s  has  many  samples 
of  merchandise  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years.  They’re  displayed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  and  in  departments  now,  along¬ 
side  their  present  day  counterparts. 
T^e  differences  in  prices  are  amazing. 
Don’t  fail  to  come  to  Macy’s  to  see 
these  startling  comparisons,  made  more 
startling  by  a  hard-working  cash  policy.” 

Among  the  items  that  were  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  last  Sunday,  with  the 
comparisons  in  type  displayed  against 
a  bendayed  background,  were;  9  by  12 
Oriental  rugs  at  $23.89  (“In  1928.  rugs 
of  the  same  quality  would  have  cost 
$49.75”)  ;  glazed  chintz  at  29c.  the  yard 
(“In  December.  1930,  these  identical 
chintzes  were  98c.  a  yard”)  ;  sterling 
silver  flatware  (“In  1929  you  would 
have  paid  on  an  average  of  twice  as 
much  for  sterling  of  identical  quality”)  ; 
silk  flat  crepe  at  98c.  (“In  1927,  pure- 
dye  flat  crepe  of  this  quality  sold  for 
$.V%  a  yard”) ;  boys’  suits  at  $13.74 
and  $7.94  (“In  1928,  suits  of  these  types 
were  $22.74  and  $14.7f’) ;  electric 
clocks,  cedar  chests,  cloisonne  vases, 
sheets,  towels,  maids’  uniforms,  bed¬ 
spreads  and  a  number  of  other  items. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
public  won’t  make  any  real  change  in 
its  buying  habits — or,  rather,  its  habit 
of  not  buying — until  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  starts  upward,  Macy’s  plan  of 
emphasizing  the  extremely  low  present 
prices  is  one  that  can  be  commended  to 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  stores  of  any 
type  or  size.  It  can’t  do  any  harm  and 
the  chances  are  that  it  may  do  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  good. 

*  *  * 

OF  ALL  the  compilations  of  figures 
that  have  been  referred  to  in  this 
column  of  chatter  since  it  started  last 
October,  the  ones  which  have  produced 
the  largest  number  of  responses  have 
been  those  referring  to  what  furniture 
stores  and  jewelry  stores  sell ;  the  per¬ 
centages  of  merchandise  of  different 
types  handled  by  stores  of  this  nature. 
•Anyone  interested  in  similar  compila¬ 
tions  for  men’s  and  women’s  clothing 
stores  mav  receive  them  upon  request. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

AS  FOREC.^ST  here  some  three 
/x weeks  ago  in  reporting  the  Wool- 
worth  “experiment”  in  raising  the  price 
limit  to  2()c.,  all  stores  in  the  chain  are 
now  going  to  do  the  same  thing,  pro¬ 
vided  the  board  of  directors  approves 
President  Parsons’  recommendation  to 
this  effect  to  be  made  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  on  April  13.  This,  of  course,  will 
mean  the  scrapping  of  the  familiar  slo¬ 
gan  “Nothing  Sold  In  This  Store  At 
More  Than  10c..”  which  has  been  a 
feature  of  the  Woolworth  units  since 
they  were  started. 

In  the  stores  in  which  the  higher 
priced  merchandise  has  been  introduced, 
the  total  of  the  20c.  goods,  originally 
expected  to  account  for  some  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  volume,  has  ranged, 
in  some  cases,  as  high  as  70  per  cent, 
with  no  major  increase  in  overhead 
whatever  and  no  objections  reported  on 
the  part  of  the  buying  public.  In  the 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  store,  for  example,  an 
increase  in  total  sales  of  more  than  $500 


was  noted  on  the  first  day  the  new 
policy  went  into  effect  and,  of  this  in¬ 
crease,  $300  represented  20c.  merchandise 
and  the  remaining  $200  an  increase  in 
the  sale  of  regular  5-and-lOc.  goods. 
Calculations  of  results  per  counter  foot 
volume  where  the  new  stocks  have  been 
introduced  also  show  that  the  yield  has 
been  definitely  increased,  while  net 
profit  has  of  course  been  definitely 
higher — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  ad¬ 
vertising  whatever  has  been  done  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  the  change  in  policy. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  will  recommend  permanent  de¬ 
parture  from  the  time-honored  lOc.  limit 
for  all  the  Woolworth  stores,  including 
the  135  Canadian  units  of  the  chain. 
Competing  chains  and  department  store 
basements  are  not  expected  to  greet  the 
move  with  any  chorus  of  cheers. 

*  *  * 

NE  of  the  amusing  signs  of  the 
times  is  that  buggies,  formerly 
considered  as  an  important  source  of 
revenue  in  a  number  of  mid-western 
states,  have  given  way  to  electric  re¬ 
frigerators.  milking  machines  and  elec¬ 
tric  washers  as  items  for  taxation.  In 
Nebraska,  for  example,  buggies  were 
formerly  assessed  and  listed  with 
wagons,  but  they  have  been  omitted 
from  the  new  tax  schedule  adopted  by 
the  state  and  the  items  mentioned,  as 
well  as  dairy  equipment  and  electric 
ironers,  have  been  substituted.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  they  tell  me 
that  the  number  of  buggy  whips  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  in  the  United  States 
runs  well  above  the  million  mark  every 
year. 

*  *  * 

The  growing  number  of  members 
of  the  advertising  fraternity  who 
maintain  that  there  is  a  real  place  for 
humor  in  retail  advertising  gave  three 
rousing  cheers  for  the  six-column  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  Best  &  Co.  used  re¬ 
cently  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  copy  with  a  headline  which 
read,  in  Abraham-Strausish  top-and- 
right-hand-side  style.  “Spring  Fever 
Hits  the  Seventh  Floor  At  Best’s.” 

No  less  than  nine  illustrations  were 
used,  all  of  them  looking  as  if  they 
might  have  stepped  right  out  of  the 
pages  of  the  Nexv  Yorker  and  all  the 
captions  had  a  touch  of  humor  that  was 
most  refreshing  when  compared  to  the 
solid  and  somewhat  stolid  commer¬ 
cialism  of  other  store  announcements 
on  the  same  day. 

One.  for  example,  showed  a  distinctly 
bookish  and  none-too-attractive  lad 
seated  on  a  chair  while  his  mother  said 
to  the  salesmen ;  “Something  that  will 
really  exf'ress  Elmer  as  a  person,  you 
know.”  and  the  store  remarked  paren¬ 
thetically:  “I’m  afraid  we  do  know, 
madam,  but  we  won’t  hold  it  against 
you.  You  tell  us  how  he  looks  to  you 
and  we’ll  fix  him  up.  We  have  a  knack 
that  way.”  Another,  with  a  picture  of 
a  boy  pointing  to  one  of  a  large  batch 
of  necirties,  lx>re  the  caption:  “May  I 
see  that — ah — ^hot  cha  design  Ellsworth 
speaks  of  ?”,  with  Best’s  comment : 
“Ellsworth,  we  are  pained.  Here  we 
thought  all  our  designs  were  hot  cha 
and  you  distinguish.  Well,  chacun  a 
son  gout.” 

The  illustrations  and  captions  were 
of  much  the  same  type  and  it’s  a  safe 
bet  that  few  fathers  or  mothers  who 
read  the  Herald  Tribune  that  day  failed 
to  chuckle  over  the  situations  portrayed, 
or  failed  to  have  Best’s  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  their  consciousness  as  the 
ideal  place  at  which  to  purchase  a 
spring  wardrobe  for  young  hopeful.  If 
further  proof  be  needed  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  well-planned  humor  in  retail 
advertising,  the  sales  record  of  Best’s 
seventh  floor  on  the  days  immediately 
succeeding  the  appearance  of  this  piece 
of  copy  should  supply  it. 


An  extremely  interesting  com- 
.pilation  has  just  been  completed  of 
the  percentages  of  monthly  sales,  the 
percentages  of  advertising  costs  to  sales 
and  the  percentages  of  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  by  each  month  of  the  year  for 
furniture  stores  and  departments.  A 
copy  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 

*  «  * 

That  department  stores  generally 
have  erred  grievously  in  failing  to 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  sales  op¬ 
portunities  presented  by  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  for  the  home — refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
the  like — is  the  opinion  expressed  in 
no  measured  terms  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Dameron,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
who  has  just  completed  a  study  of  the 
situation  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

“Why  department  stores  in  past  years 
failed  to  interpret  rising  standards  of 
living  in  terms  of  a  new  and  forceful 
demand  for  electrical  goods  remains  a 
mystery,”  Professor  Dameron  declares. 
“An  analysis  of  department  store 
methods  of  merchandising  goods  of  this 
kind  indicates  that  the  sale  of  electrical 
appliances  has  been  approached  piece¬ 
meal.  The  sale  of  two  or  three  appli¬ 
ances  at  a  special  price  is  a  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  method  of  meeting  the  larger 
problem  for,  when  the  consumer  has 
bought  the  bargain,  the  house  is  still 
incomplete  electrically. 

“The  consumer  who  is  interested  in 
spring  apparel  does  not  buy  each  item 
piecemeal.  Rather,  she  conceives  the 
idea  of  an  ensemble  based  upon  har¬ 
mony,  contrast  and  suitability  to  her¬ 
self  and  her  needs.  When  she  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  redecorating  her  home  she 
consults  an  interior  decorator  and  plans 
each  piece  with  reference  to  the  whole. 
Why  should  this  simple  principle  be 
ignored  in  the  sale  of  electrical 
appliances  ? 

“Actually,  the  planning  of  household 
electrical  equipment  for  a  given  family, 
living  in  a  specific  house  and  with 
definite  limitations  of  means  and  habits 
of  living  is  as  important  an  aspect  of 
merchandising  as  is  the  sale  itself.  But 
in  only  a  few  instances  has  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  attempted  to  go  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  deal  with  her  problem  of 
household  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
conceives  the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
not  by  the  piece.” 


WHITE  LEAVES  N.  Y.  POST 

William  Russell  White  has  resigned 
as  financial  news  editor  of  the  New 
York  Et’ening  Post  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Frazier  Jelke  &  Co.,  Wall 
Street  firm,  in  the  research  and  statisti¬ 
cal  department.  His  position  on  the 
Post  goes  to  Robert  Denver,  of  the 
financial  news  department. 


EDITOR  PLEADS  GUILTY 

V’.  G.  DeGaa,  editor  of  the  Glenn 
(Cal.)  Transcript,  asked  probation  in 
pleading  guilty  to  five  counts  of  forgery 
at  Willows,  Cal.,  March  17.  Mr. 
DeGaa  was  charged  with  altering  county 
records,  claims  for  $207  being  involved. 


UNION  TAKES  PAY 


CUT 


Handler*  and  Straightener*  Siga  90. 

Day  Agreement  with  Employer! 

Another  New  York  union  in  the  job 
and  book  printing  trades  agreed  to  a 
wage  cut  last  week,  when  Pap^. 
Handlers  and  Sheet  Straighteners  Unior 
No.  1  signed  a  90-day  agreement 
the  Printers’  League  Section  of 
Employing  Printers’  Association  callint 
for  a  seven  per  cent  reduction  and  1 
working  week  of  four  eight-hour  davs 
The  agreement  supplements  a  contran 
which  will  expire  Dec.  31,  1932.  h 
follows  closely  the  one  signed  Feb.  3 
between  the  employers’  group  and  tht 
Pres.smen’s  and  Assistants’  Union. 

New  York  Typographical  L'nios 
No.  6,  which  with  Mailers’  Union  So. 
6,  has  not  yet  agreed  to  any  wage  re. 
ductions,  turned  down  reduction  pro- 
posals  of  the  employers’  group  at  i 
conference  this  week.  Following  a 
meeting  between  representatives  of  tht 
union  and  the  Printers’  League,  in 
which  the  union  men  informed  the 
employers  they  were  not  authorized  to 
discuss  wage  cuts,  the  Printers’  League 
charged  the  union  with  being  “arbitrar), 
unfair  to  the  industry  and  shoii- 
sighted.” 

The  negotiations  concerned  onl^ 
those  members  of  Big  Six  employed  in 
the  job  and  book  printing  industn, 
whose  contract  expires  Sept.  30.  News¬ 
paper  wages  and  working  agreements 
are  still  being  carried  on  by  a  continm- 
tion  of  the  union’s  old  contract  with  tht 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City.  A  new  proposal  is  expected  t( 
be  presented  to  the  publishers  by  tht 
union  in  a  few  weeks. 

Big  Six,  in  a  general  meeting  of  2,.^ 
members  this  week,  went  on  record 
opposed  to  the  proposed  national  salt- 
tax. 


“CO-OP”  DAILY  STARTS 

The  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Capito 
published  daily  except  Monday  by  j 
group  of  unemployed  newspaj^rmen  oc 
a  cooperative  basis,  made  its  initiil 
appearance  March  20.  Howard  .1. 
Tucker,  former  publisher  of  the  oM 
Oklahoma  City  Pointer,  heads  the  en¬ 
terprise.  The  paper  is  printed  in  the 
Pointer  plant.  Among  those  on  tht 
staff  are  Pat  J.  McKenna,  formerl.v 
with  the  Kansas  City  Journal  Pot 
city  editor ;  lone  Fortner  Fisher,  fo: 
mer  Hearst  reporter;  C.  F.  Shopf 
former  press  association  correspondeni 
Dorothy  Benjamin,  author;  Morris 
Dritch,  formerly  of  the  Pau'liHsti 
(Okla.)  Journal  Capital.  Lee  Hinchet, 
formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examine 
is  staff  photographer. 


REGENTS  HONOR  C.  S.  LORD 

Regents  of  the  University  of  tht 
State  of  New  York  met  aboard  tht 
training  school  ship  “Empire  State  is 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  recently  to 
honor  Chester  S.  Lord,  chancellor,  (« 
his  82nd  birthday.  Mr.  Lord  was  nur- 
aging  editor  of  Ne7v  York  Sun  he 
many  years. 
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it  is  time  to  start  something 
if  yon  are  going  anywhere 


totno'* 


in  1932 


ROGER  W.  BABSON 

says — 

“No  successful  farmer  waits 
until  summertime  before  plant¬ 
ing;  he  must  plant  in  the  spring 
before  good  weather  comes. 

“This  principle  is  used  by 
most  business  men  in  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  finance. 

“The  wise  investors  are 
those  who  are  purchasing  se¬ 
curities  now,  while  business  re¬ 
covery  is  still  under  way,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  until  pros¬ 
perity  returns  in  full  tide. 

“It  truly  seems  that,  if  those 
who  control  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  were  farmers,  they 
‘  would  refuse  to  plant  their 
crops  until  summertime.” 

Collier’s  Weekly  for  April  2,  1932 


sfjsv'ADi^  I  Our  financial  prophets  tell  us  that  we 

I  ‘‘have  turned  the  corner.” 

I  With  better  buying  there  will  be  more 

I  orders  for  everyone.  But,  will  your  sales 
I  increases  be  proportionate  to  your  losses 
I  1930  and  1931? 

I  For,  unfortunately,  you  have  lost  cus- 
tomers  as  well  as  sales! 

II  years  preceding  the  bursting  of  the  bubble 

%  were  full  of  drastic  changes  in  retail  selling. 

1  Chain  stores  crowded  independents  to  the  wall, 

^  and  jobbers  with  them.  Mail-order  houses  be- 

came  storekeepers.  Co-operative  buying  associ- 
%  ations  added  new  difficulties  to  the  situation. 

Ij,  Jobbers  redoubled  their  efforts  to  sell  “own  brands.” 
^  The  big  corporations,  swollen  by  mergers,  stepf>ed  up 

~~~  their  advertising  and  camped,  possessively,  on  the 

dealers’  doorsteps.  Manufacturers  had  to  withdraw  salesmen  from  the  road. 

Then  came  the  buyers’  market.  The  smaller  manufacturers,  unless  their 
business  was  local,  suffered  sales  losses  proportionately  larger  than  the  great 
corporations,  and  retrenched  further.  A  change  in  consumer  psychology 
followed.  There  was  more  shopping;  less  intolerance  of  substitutes;  lux¬ 
uries  went  begging.  The  change  in  consumer  attitude  reacted  upon  the 
retailer.  He  sold  more  unbranded  or  unknown  merchandise  than  for  years 
past,  and  at  a  profit. 

The  unhappy  finale  of  this  avalanche  of  changes  is  that  jobbers  have 
ceased  to  feature  or  even  carry  your  line.  Dealers  have  failed  to  re-order. 
The  public  has  discovered  that  all  substitutes  are  not  of  equally  inferior 
quality;  that  unknown  merchandise  sometimes  gives  service  and  costs  less 
than  old  favorites.  You  are  minus  both  wholesale  and  retail  customers. 

How  are  you  going  about  it  to  correct  so  serious  a  situation? 

WILL  YOU  LET  THE  IVEWSPAPERS  HELP? 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  on  Nervspaper  Advertising 
and  the  co-operation  offered  advertisers  by  a  Progressive  Group  of 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS*  REPRESENTATIVES 

There  is  no  force  for  business  recovery  comparable  to  the  daily  newspaper. 
We  believe  that  manufacturers  of  trade-marked  merchandise,  as  always  in 
the  past,  will  turn  to  newspaper  advertising  to  re-build  their  markets. 

We  represent  the  Publishers  of  America’s  Newspapers.  We  sell  the 
markets  which  they  serve.  Our  stock-in-trade  is  our  knowledge  of  these 
markets,  which  we  believe  to  be  extensive  and  valuable.  Our  job  is  to  help 
to  make  our  markets  productive. 

We  want  a  part  in  the  return  of  prosperity.  Please  put  us  to  work. 


I 
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TREASURE  BAG  IDEA 
AIDS  STREET  SALES 


NEW  BICYCLE  CARRIER  INVENTED 


CIRCULATORS'  GROUP 
TO  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  Rewards 
Boys  Who  Are  Alert — Whole¬ 
salers  Also  Given  Prizes 
for  Increases 


Presentation  of  “treasure  bags”  to 
newsboys  displaying  alertness  in  selling 
the  San  l-rancisco  Chronicle  has  proven 
_  successful  in  stim¬ 


ulating  interest  of 
vendors  during 
dull  periods  in  the 
news,  C.  E.  Gil¬ 
roy,  circulation 
manager,  has 
found.  The  plan 
used  by  Mr.  Gil¬ 
roy  has  been  in 
general  usage  pre¬ 
viously,  but  its 
specific  applica¬ 
tion  is  believed 
original. 

C.  E.  GiLRor  The  hunt  for 

“winners”  of  the 
“treasure  bag”  is  made  by  a  checker  in 
an  automobile.  Arriving  at  a  “Chro¬ 
nicle  corner,”  he  sounds  the  horn  of  his 
automobile.  If  the  boy  is  slow  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  signal,  he  is  given  a  yellow 
card  bearing  this  message: 

“Chronicle  Hustler:  You  missed  the 
treasure  bag  tonight  by  not  represent¬ 
ing  your  paiier  properly — Shake  it  up. 
1  will  be  back  soon.  The  Treasure 
Man,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.” 

If  a  rival  vendor  reaches  the  auto 
first,  the  Chronicle  salesman  is  given 
a  blue  card  which  advises: 

“When  the  motorist  toots  his  horn 
and  you  get  there  first  with  the 
Chronicle,  you  have  a  better  chance  for 
a  sale,  and  he  might  have  the  treasure 

Prompt  response  is  rewarded  with  this 
message  attached  to  a  red  cloth  sack 
containing  a  dollar  in  nickels ; 

“Given  for  those  hustlers  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  represent  the  paper 
properly  on  their  corners.” 

In  addition  is  a  prize  contest  for 
vendors,  conducted  simultaneously  with 
the  treasure  bag  stunt,  and  giving  $100 
to  those  making  best  increases  in  sales. 

So  as  not  to  show  preference  to  the 
street  vendors,  the  Chronicle  conducts 
prize  contests  among  its  wholesalers, 
with  awards  based  on  percentage  in¬ 
creases,  at  the  time  of  the  other  events. 
These  contests  are  reserved  for  times 
when  “big  news”  is  not  breaking  and 
it  is  felt  that  extra  stimulation  is  needed 
to  keep  salesmen  on  the  alert,  Mr. 
Gilroy  explained. 

After  eight  years  as  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Chronicle,  Mr.  Gilroy  was 
named  circulation  manager. 


Interstate  Managers  to  Gather  tt 
Jersey  City  April  4-5 — Effect 
of  Color  Printing  on 
Program 


The  15th  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
state  Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
which  was  postponed  from  March  It 
and  15,  will  be  held  Monday  and  Toes- 
day,  April  4  and  5  at  the  Hotel  Plan 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Among  the  prepared  subjects  on  the 
program  are  the  trend  of  news  treat 
ment  in  newspapers,  second  class  postal 
rules,  the  effect  of  color  printing  (« 
circulation,  and  promotion  ideas. 

A  sight-seeing  tour  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  opening  day,  with  a 
roundtable  discussion  in  the  evening, 

-r  -  r  L  1  •  •  1.  .  •  1  1  .  ,  followed  by  a  buffet  luncheon  given  bv 

Two  views  of  the  new  cycle-earner  with  its  inventor,  Caleb  A.  Morales,  and  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 

his  son  for  whom  the  carrier  was  originally  designed.  Harry  W.  Cullis,  Chester  (Pa) 


Basketball  Honor  Roll 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
is  patron  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  long¬ 
est  continuous  basbetball  honor  roll. 
The  paper  started  an  all-state  honor 
team  in  1908.  organizing  the  first  Utah 
State  high  school  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment.  and  each  year  five  names  have 
been  added  to  the  roll.  Many  of  those 
on  the  roll  are  now  coaches  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  earlier  honor  men  are  having 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  son’s  names 
placed  on  the  roll. 


Sold  100,000  Extras 

The  murder  case,  trial  and  execution  e  •  a  i 
of  Harrv  F.  Powers,  West  Virginia  a®"-i  Wood,  superintendent  of  classifica- 

“Bluebeard”  murderer,  resulted  in  the  *"  April  27-28  tion,  United  States  Post  Office  Depart 

sale  of  100,000  extra  edition  papers  by  Semi-annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  ment,  will  talk  on  second  class  matters 
the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  Circulation  Managers  Association  will  Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher  of  the 
and  Telegram  over  a  period  of  six  held  at  the  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Jersey  City  Journal,  will  be  the  toast 
months.  Public  interest  in  the  crime  April  27  and  28.  A  feature  of  the  master  at  the  luncheon,  with  Judge 
continued  from  the  time  the  murders  gathering  will  be  a  newspaper  boy  sales-  Robert  E.  Carey,  as  the  speaker.  His 
were  first  revealed  on  Aug.  29  to  the  manship  contest,  the  winning  team  to  subject  will  be  legal  problems  alfectint 


Held  Dog  and  Doll  Contest 

Under  the  direction  of  Gene  Gillespie, 


time  of  Powers’  execution  March  18.  represent  the  state  group  at  the  Inter-  circulation  departments. 

-  national  Circulation  Managers  Associ-  Color  printing  will  be  discussed  in 

Held  Dog  and  Doll  Contest  ation  convention  in  Toronto  in  June.  the  afternoon,  with  W.  E.  Wines.man- 

Under  the  direction  of  Gene  Gillespie,  Officers  of  the  Ohio  group  are  Shiel  ager  of  the  mechanical  departratnt. 
advertising  manager,  the  Palm  Beach  Dunsker,  CfiicmiMifi  Post,  president;  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ Asso- 
(Fla.)  Times  held  a  dog  and  doll  show  Joseph  V.  Madigan,  Cleveland  Plain  ciation,  in  charge.  The  effect  of  color 
for  boys  and  girls  March  26  in  the  IJcaler,  vice-president ;  Glenn  L.  Cox,  printing  on  circulation  will  be  takra  up 
city  park.  Prizes  were  donated  by  local  Springfield  .News  and  Sun,  secretary-  by  P.  A.  Bloom,  New  York  Mirror 
merchants.  A  parade  led  by  the  Times  treasurer.  Directors:  John  A.  Flood,  and  E.  J.  Woodward,  Philadelphia 
Boys’  Band  passed  through  the  business  kPoosfer  Record^  ^Valter  Hoots,  Cin~  Record,  Promotion  will  be  discussed 
section.  Alore  than  150  children  entered  cinnati  Enguirer ^  Ben  J.  Hoffman,  by  1,  M.  Orner,  Philadelphia  Record^ 
dogs  and  dolls  in  the  contest.  Columbus  Citizen,  and  Oscar  Stein,  W.  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Pr«j;J. 'V 

- - -  Cleveland.  Schuler,  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hadso* 

Sightles*  Man  Catches  Thief  The  association  was  founded  in  1917.  Dispatch,  and  Fred  L.  Kendall, 

Lee  Stanley,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  news  T.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Da.v/o«  Dai/y  Amw,  caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  and  Inlelli- 

vendor,  is  sightless,  but  he  remembers  ^tst  president.  ge^er-Jotmtal.  . .  ^ 

voices.  The  other  day  some  one  asked  ^  •  .  q  .  ^  ^  New  officers  will  be  elected  at  tw 

him  for  a  paper,  and  when  he  returned.  Cooking  School  in  Saskatoon  close  of  the  meeting.  Present  offiem 
after  picking  it  up,  his  cash  drawer  had  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix  re-  are  W.  L.  Lippincott,  Atlantic  UJ 

been  rifled.  Later  in  the  day  the  same  cently  concluded  a  successful  four-day  Press-Union,  president;  John  H.  I 
voice  aaain  asked  for  a  naoer  Stanlev  cooking  school  which  drew  50,000  lines  Kuntz,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era^ 
grappled  with  ^  r;;an,TN^  of  advertising.  Intelligencer-Journal,  and  M.  J..M.#; 

held  him  until  police  arrived.  u  •  p  u-  c  »  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Domtmonhei! 

-  Running  Fashion  Feature  Post,  vice-presidents,  and  Cnark 

Carriers  Aid  Judges  The  Boston  Post  is  running  a  new  K.  Blasser,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  SK- 

Houston  newspaper  route  carriers  Gesture  entitled  Whats  in  Fashion?’,  retary-treasurer. 
were  accorded  unusual  recognition  in 


r  in  the  day  the  same  cently  concluded  a  successful  four-day  Press-Union,  president;  John  H.  i 
for  a  paper.  Stanley  cooking  school  which  drew  50,000  lines  Kuntz,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
:  man,  a  Negro,  and  of  advertising.  Intelligencer-Journal,  and  M. 

lice  arrived.  ’  o  .  _  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  DomiruonhK^ 


their  selection  as  assistant  judges  in 
the  beautiful  yard  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
during  clean-up-paint-up  week  recently. 
The  carriers  were  delegated  to  note 
which  homes  showed  the  most  improved 
appearance. 


ACE*  QUALITY  x  ACE  PRICE  =  BEST  VALUE 


Certified  quality  at  the  Certified  price  equals  the  best  value  the  dry 
market  affords. 


Egg  Rolling  Contest 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  in  conjunction  with  a  local 
theatre  and  grocer  concern,  conducted 
its  annual  egg  rolling  contest  and  hunt 
for  the  children  of  the  city  on  March  26. 


Given  2  Months  for  Theft 

Joseph  Barasaglo,  who  recently  stole 
.18  cents  from  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper 
boy,  has  been  sentenced  to  two  months 
in  jail. 


Dnily  Awards  Prizes 

The  Salt  Lake  Deseret  A^ctvs  recently 
awarded  prizes  to  the  representatives 
of  the  six  divisions  of  the  “M”  Men’s 
basketball  league  of  the  West,  which 
the  daily  sponsors  annually.  More  than 
10,000  players  have  played  in  the  league. 
James  M.  Kirkham,  assistant  general 
manager,  made  the  presentations. 


We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it  —  we  respectfully  sujseit  yo« 
find  out  for  yourself  by  putting  the  ACE  to  work  in  your  own  stereotyp* 
foundry. 

What's  fairer? 


'Besldercd  Trids  SItfk. 


Yo-Yo  Contest  In  Atlanta 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  is 
sponsoring  a  city-wide  yo-yo  tourna¬ 
ment  for  boys  and  girls  under  18.  Sixty 
prizes  are  offered. 


Conducting  Aero  Contest 

The  Boston  American  is  conducting  ^^FDTIFIFr^  A/ 

an  “Aero  Facts  Contest,”  in  coopera-  II  1^1./  L^IX  I  /▼ 

340  Madison  Avenue 


the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  America.  The  winner  will 
receive  a  free  airplane  trip  from  Boston 
to  Detroit  and  return. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATIO; 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  —  New  York.  N  ' 
For  dependable  stereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry 


MADE  IN  THE  USA 


Anew  carrier  for  newspapers  and  bicycled  along  his  route  was  soaked  and  Times,  and  C.  L.  Stretch,  PhUaddphu 
magazines,  specially  designed  for  most  of  this  newspapers  had  suffered  RMWchii,  will  talk  at  the  Tuesday  morn- 
mounting  on  a  bicycle  or  motorcycle  the  same  fate  before  arrival  of  his  ’•’8  session  on  “Valuable  Tips  from  the 
has  been  invented  by  Caleb  A.  Morales,  father  in  an  automobile.  I.C.M.A.  Convention.”  Whether  news 

of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  Patents  have  been  The  carrier  is  made  of  strong  fibre,  treatment  is  tending  toward  liberalism 
applied  for  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  with  space  on  the  wall  for  advertising.  conservatism  will  be  discussed  by 
and  Eurtipean  countries.  It  is  firmly  secured  to  the  rear  wheel  O;  R-  Lewis,  Washington  (D.  C) 

Protection  of  newspapers  against  the  of  the  vehicle,  making  a  safe  load  ami  Times-H erald ;  B.  W.  Bloom,  Pittsburgh 
elements  and  against  pilfering  is  the  leaving  the  front  wheel  and  handle  bars  Sun-Telegraph;  Harry  C.  KaWop,  Nev- 
principal  advantage  cited  for  the  new  clear  for  better  control.  ork  (N.  J.)  Evening  Vrtt’j,  and  A.  V. 

device  by  the  inventor,  who  originated  It  will  be  manufactured  by  the  Fibre  Ambrose,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times-Ad- 
the  carrier  after  helping  his  son  to  de-  Case  &  Novelty  Company,  900  Broad-  vertiser. 

liver  his  armful  of  newspapers  on  a  way.  New  York,  and  sold  under  the  What  the  advertiser  considers  when 
recent  rainy  afternoon.  The  bag  which  trade-name  “Mor-Or-Less,”  waterproof  he  buys  circulation  is  the  subject  of 
the  boy  slung  over  his  shoulder  as  he  covered  cycle  carrier.  papers  by  W.  G.  Bryan,  of  the  W.  G. 

..  -  Bryan  Organization,  New  York,  and 

Sold  100,000  Extras  OHIO  CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET  Ralph  Sadler,  of  the  Julius  Mathews 


Special  Agency,  New  York.  William 
C.  Wood,  superintendent  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  United  States  Post  Office  Depart 
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NEW  YORK 
STATE 


W4 

iThe  Nation’s  Premier 
Automotive  Sales  Field 
n  1932  _ 

Owns  Nearly 
2  Million 
Passenger 
Cars 


According  to  the  yearly  report  of  Charles  A.  Hart¬ 
nett,  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner,  passenger  auto¬ 
mobile  registrations  totalled  1,928,853  in  New  York 
State  during  1931. 

This  figure  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  state  by 
many  thousands  for  this  class  of  car.  And  though 
slightly  smaller  than  1930  registrations,  by  18,128 
v  ehicles — the  1931  total  makes  an  exceptional  show¬ 
ing  when  last  year’s  extreme  depression  is  taken  into 
account. 

Especially  so — when  it  is  realized  that  New  York 
State  motorists  were  able  to  scrape  up  the  huge  sum 
of  $41,877,611  for  licenses  and  plates  in  1931! 

The  above  statistics  are  helpful  in  understanding 
why  the  Empire  State  is  hailed  as  the  nation’s 
premier  sales  territory  by  national  automobile  adver¬ 
tisers. 

With  the  improvement  in  the  economic  situation 
through  the  passing  of  the  Glass-Steagall  bank  meas¬ 
ures,  and  the  functioning  of  the  Reconstruction 
Corporation — the  general  1932  outlook  is  bright  for 
“better  business”  in  New  York  State.  And  this  rich 
field,  as  the  great  FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union 
for  automobiles  —  should  correspondingly  merit 
FIRST  CONSIDERATION  by  automotive  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  names  of  the  28  newspapers  given  here  —  are 
familiar  titles  to  national  automobile  merchandisers. 
They  should  be  —  for  the  names  on  this  list  of 
journals  are  truly  “synonyms  of  success”  as  leading 
auto  sales  contactors  in  their  various  localities. 


’Albany  Evening  News . 

....(E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

47,638 

2,500 

Lines 

.13 

10,000 

Lines 

.13 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press .... 

30,946 

.12 

.12 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press .... 

. (S) 

51,985 

.17 

.17 

•Amsterdam  Recorder- Democrat . 

.  ...lE) 

9,197 

.05 

.05 

tAubum  Citizen- Advertiser . 

,  ...(E) 

9,048 

.065 

.055 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

,...(M) 

129,215 

.25 

.25 

tBufTalo  Courier-Express . 

....(S) 

175,432 

.30 

,30 

•Buffalo  Evening  News . 

....(E) 

180,300 

.35 

.35 

•Coming  Evening  Leader . 

,...(E) 

9,039 

.05 

.05 

•Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser. . .  ( E&M) 

33,144 

.11 

.11 

tGeneva  Daily  Times . 

..(E) 

6,002 

.04 

.04 

•Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican. . . . 

(E&M) 

13,453 

.07 

.07 

tithaca  Journal-News . 

...(E) 

8,106 

.05 

.05 

•Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

. (M) 

12,895 

.045 

.045 

•Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

. (E) 

8,572 

.05 

.05 

*Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News. 

. (E) 

16,147 

.09 

.09 

fThe  Sun,  New  York . 

. (E) 

293,368 

.70 

.65 

•New  York  Times . 

. (M) 

460,794 

.90 

.882 

•New  York  Times . 

. (S) 

736,302 

1.20 

1.176 

tNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

....(M) 

325,432 

.75 

.735 

fNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

. (S) 

439,106 

.80 

.784 

fNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

. (E) 

23,877 

.08 

.08 

■fPort  Jervis  Union  Gazette . 

. (E) 

3,343 

.035 

.03 

•Poughkeepsie  Star  8s  Enterprise. 

. (E) 

14,951 

.06 

.06 

•Rochester  Times-Union . 

(M8sE)  \ 

162,548 

.40 

.40 

•Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle!  M&E)  J 

•Troy  Record . 

,,,(M8sE) 

24,457 

.07 

.07 

tGovemmcnt  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
•A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct.  1, 1931. 
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'UR  OVN  VOR!£) 

^or  Letters 


To  THE  countless  millions  of  bio¬ 
graphical  words  that  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  Herbert  Hoover  since  1914 
have  been  added  another  175,000  or  so 
from  the  researches  of  Walter  W.  Lig¬ 
gett,  former  editor  of  Plain  Talk  maga¬ 
zine.  (“The  Rise  of  Herbert  Hoover,” 
H.  K.  Fly  Co.).  Mr.  Liggett  has 
sought  to  cover  all  the  ground  that  the 
previous  Hoover  historians  have  illumi¬ 
nated,  as  well  as  much  that  they  passed 
wordlessly  or  briefly  dismissed.  He  has 
approached  the  subject  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  investigating  reporter,  trail¬ 
ing  the  President  from  childhood, 
through  his  educative  period  and  thence 
around  the  world  through  Australia, 
China,  Burma,  Alaska,  and  London. 

The  result  is  a  picture  which  will 
shock  readers  who  have  taken  their 
Hoover  from  the  several  sympathetic 
and  official  biographies.  Xo  personal  or 
moral  weaknesses  are  brought  out,  but 
the  “great  engineer”  is  mercilessly 
drawn  as  first,  not  an  engineer  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  any  educational  token,  though 
with  a  fair  early  record  of  management 
success  in  engineering  work ;  second  as 
a  promoter  of  mining  and  oil  field  ven¬ 
tures  which  exemplified  most  of  the 
financial  faults  usually  associated  with 
wild-cat  enterprises;  third,  as  through¬ 
out  his  career,  placing  material  success 
and  acquisition  of  property  by  himself 
and  his  associates  as  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  welfare  of  the  mass 
public,  either  as  investors  or  as 
workmen. 

This  is  probably  not  the  last  word  on 
Mr.  Hoover’s  career.  It  is  probably 
more  accurate  than  the  run  of  “official” 
biographies,  since  every  factual  state¬ 
ment  is  carefully  documented  by  Mr. 
Liggett,  but  there  are  areas  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  which  he  may  have  gone  as 
widely  astray  as  he  charges  the  friends 
of  the  President  did.  It  is  a  monu¬ 
mental  work,  in  size,  and  with  further 
revision  and  more  attention  to  minor 
and  technical  details,  of  which  several 
are  inaccurate,  it  may  become  monu¬ 
mental  in  historical  importance. — A.T.R. 
*  *  * 

1ILLL\X  SYMES’S  “San  Francisco 
^  — Our  Other  Metropolis”  in  the 
April  Harpers  is  not  a  market  study 
or  a  newspaper  survey,  but  it  has  real 
value  lx)th  to  the  advertising  expert 
and  to  the  newspaperman.  Of  the  city 
in  the  fifties  she  writes; 

Everyone  here  was  a  foreigner  .  .  . 
The  Yankee  was  never  in  "on  the 
ground  floor.”  He  was  one  of  tlie  horde 
of  other  nationals  who  came  and  took 
their  chances  .  .  .  The  new  dispen.sa- 
tion  in  politics  and  industry  has  robbed 
the  city  of  its  once  highly  colored 
journalism  .  .  .  Fremont  Older  of  the 
old  Bulletin,  a  giant  in  those  days 
when  a  newspaper  was  the  reflection 
of  a  man’s  personality  .  .  .  survives  in 
these  more  tepid  times  as  editor  of  the 
hybrid  Call-Bulletin  .  .  .  The  Scripps- 
Howard  evening  News  carries  on  the 
liberal  tradition,  while  the  morning 
Chronicle,  standing  pat  as  Gibraltar, 
may  always  be  relied  upon  to  hold  the 
line  for  the  dear  old  status  quo  .  .  . 
Outside  of  Manhattan  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  people  so  little  susceptible  to 
buncombe,  and  so  little  affected  with 
what  might  be  called  a  social  con¬ 
science  ...  To  the  normal  person  life 
here  can  be  too  exhilarating  for  intro¬ 
spection. 

Some  one  (and  why  not  a  newspaper¬ 
man?)  should  sometime  collect  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  essays  on  American  cities;  this, 
one  by  Duffus  on  Detroit,  and  others 
that  have  appeared  in  Harpers,  some 
from  the  American  Mercury,  and  may¬ 
be  one  or  two  from  the  old  Plain  Talk 
and  Survey  Graphic. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

NOW  that  nearly  everyone  else — 
economists,  college  professors, 
captains  of  industry  and  free  lance 
journalists — ^has  told  us  the  how  and 
why  of  this  depression,  along  comes  a 
psychologist  with  his  explanation  of 
the  morbid  condition.  Dr.  W.  Beran 
Wolfe,  now  director  of  the  Community 
Church  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  in  New 
York  and  a  former  assistant  of  Dr. 


Alfred  Adler  in  Vienna,  “psycho¬ 
analyzes  the  depresison”  in  the  April 
Forum.  He  defines  it  as  a  “breakdown 
of  the  most  respected  cliches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  thought.”  The  central  idea  of  his 
paper  is  a  parallel  with  a  one-time 
romantic  lover,  now  disillusioned  by 
the  stupidity  of  his  wife.  The  one 
normal  course  open  to  him  is  “to  study 
his  failure  objectively  .  .  .  and  begin 
his  training  toward  the  prevention  of 
similar  disasters  in  the  future.”  And 
there  are  ten  neurotic  possibilities  for 
him,  and  all  are  paralleled  in  today's 
mass  psychology.  Among  them  are ; 
redoubling  efforts  in  the  good  old  direc¬ 
tion — minimizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  crisis;  attempts  to  drown  dis¬ 
appointment  in  “hectic  hedonism” ; 
blaming  everything  on  a  scape-goat — 
say  the  Soviets ;  and  an  attempt  to 
propitiate  Fate  by  generous  gifts  to 
charity.  Read  Dr.  Wolfe’s  diagnosis 
of  the  ten  neuroses  and  his  description 
(or  prescription)  of  the  one  sane 
method  of  facing  the  music. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

1EON  SAMSON’S  new  book,  “The 
J  American  Mind;  A  Study  in 
Socio-Analysis”  (Jonathan  Cape  & 
Harrison  Smith)  is  valuable  to  any 
student  of  the  public  mind  and  moo(l. 
Even  if  the  American  mind  as  he  psy¬ 
choanalyzes  it  does  not  differ  as  much 
as  he  implies  from  other  breeds  of 
mind,  still  this  is  a  fresh  and  keen 
description  of  human  weaknesses ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  examples  are  chosen 
from  a  milieu  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  gives  added  force.  Mr.  Sam- 
.son  limits  himself  to  “signs  of  social 
ill-health” — of  course  the  physician 
need  not  deal  with  good  health.  His 
attempt  to  be  objective  makes  him  oc¬ 
casionally  seem  out  of  touch  with  his 
subject  matter.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  his  Freudian  preoccupation  with 
words,  and  his  strange  blindness  to 
some  of  the  most  common  phenomcn.i 
of  the  development  and  extension  of 
word  meanings.  Figures  of  speech  al¬ 
most  develop  from  the  immature  and 
concrete  to  the  mature  and  ideal.  But 
he  argues  that  t)ur  phrase  “put  on  the 
map”  shows  that  “the  American  mind 
is.  in  its  infantilism,  held  down  to  the 
moorings  of  Mother  Earth.”  .^nd  in  a 
chapter  on  “American  Hebraism”  he 
bolsters  up  his  claim  that  many  of  our 
national  traits  are  typically  Jewish  by 
quoting  Matthew  Arnold  that  “all 
America  Hebraizes,”  apparently  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  meaning  that  Arnold  attached 
to  his  pet  labels,  Hebraic  and  Hellenic ; 
and  he  also  adapts  to  his  purpose  ma¬ 
terial  from  Heywood  Broun’s  so  differ¬ 
ently-themed  “Christians  Only.”  Sam¬ 
son  finds  it  suspicious  that  President 
Hoover  frequently  uses  the  word  “poor- 
house.”  He  writes  an  excursus  from 
a  paragraph  on  unemployment  to  phil¬ 
osophize  on  the  apple  (Adam’s,  the 
-Apple  of  Discord,  and  Newton’s)  “in 
the  evolution  of  human  wisdom.”  He 
contributes  to  his  theme  that  we  are  all 
afraid  of  being  poor  and  that  we  wor¬ 
ship  money  tlie  circumstance  that  he, 
Leon  Samson,  “has  also  written  a  play 
called  Money.  Even  his  pen-name  is 
Michael  Gold.”  In  a  chapter  on  the 
American  tempo,  he  says  that  what 
would  be  called  a  brook  in  England  is 
a  run  in  America — though  the  words 
runnel  and  runlet  should  have  hinted  to 
him  that  run  meaning  stream  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  word  from  run  meaning  hurry. 

The  material  here  gathered  under 
these  tricky  captions  is  illuminating, 
even  though  the  light  is  sometimes 
glaring  and  off-truth-color.  The  bitter¬ 
est  doses  for  a  Rotarian  to  swallow  are 
the  chapters  on  the  American  as  Con¬ 
sumer  and  as  Business  Man,  and  the 
climax  of  the  attack  in  the  closing 
chapter,  entitled  “Incompetence 
Squared.”  Here  squared  is  not  Ameri¬ 
can  slang  for  put  right,  but  the  language 
of  mathematics;  “The  Americans  are 


incompetent  even  in  their  incompe¬ 
tence,”  says  Mr.  Samson,  and  he  docs 
not  seem  to  mean  this  as  a  compliment. 
—R.W. 

WAGGING  TONGUES 
AIDED  SHOE  SALE 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Shoe  Store  Locked 

It*  Doors  and  Told  Public  Noth¬ 
ing  But  “Closing”  Was 
Boomer  For  Sale 

Powerful  as  newspaper  advertising 
is.  Carter’s  Shoe  Store,  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  found  that  the  “wagging  tongue 
of  gossip”  is  also  a  good  aid  in  putting 
over  a  sale. 

One  afternoon  some  time  ago  a  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  suggested  that  Mr.  Carter  “close 
up  and  leave  town”  in  preparation  for 
a  close-out  of  fall  and  winter  shoes. 
By  4  o’clock  the  same  afternoon 
an  advertisement  saying  “Bang  Goes 
Shoe  Prices — Carter’s  Close-Out  Sale 
Reduces  Every  Pair  of  Shoes  to 
Only  $5”  had  been  written  and  Mr. 
Carter  had  motored  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  county,  leaving  no  notice  on  his 
store  front  other  than  an  enigmatical 
sign,  “Closed.” 

Nothing  was  said  about  being  “closed 
to  re-mark  new  low  prices.” 

The  advertising  solicitor  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  store  figured  that  people 
would  gossip  to  the  effect  that  “Carter 
has  gone  out  of  business.”  That’s 
exactly  what  happened. 

The  copy  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Standard  Wednesday.  After  it  had  been 
on  the  streets  for  less  than  an  hour,  Mr. 
Carter  returned  to  his  store  to  “trim 
windows.”  Instead  he  remained  from 
4  to  7  o’clock  in  the  evening,  selling 
shoes. 

When  Mr.  Carter  came  to  his  store 
Thursday  morning,  his  customers  were 
waiting  on  the  street  and  in  cars.  To 
quote  him ;  “We  sold  more  shoes  in 
three  days  than  in  the  past  months.” 

Proof  that  the  “wagging  tongue  of 
gossip”  had  no  effect  on  the  prestige  of 
the  store  is  found  in  the  fact  that  since 
tlie  three-day  event  business  has  picked 
up,  and  at  regular  prices. 

TOLEDO  WEEKLY  APPEARS 

First  issue  of  the  Toledo  Tribune, 
new  weekly  started  by  Harold  C.  Place, 
former  editor  of  the  Toledo  N^eivs-Bee, 
and  his  associates,  was  published  Fri¬ 
day,  March  25.  It  contained  20  pages. 

Held  Bridge  Tournament 

More  than  204  players  participated 
in  a  contract  bridge  tournament  siKin- 
.sored  by  the  Duluth  Herald.  The 
entrance  fees  totaling  $166  were  donated 
to  unemployment  relief.  Silver  cups 
were  awarded  the  winners. 

Cooking  School  in  Franklin 

More  than  3,562  persons  attended  the 
three-day  cooking  school  and  home  show 
sponsored  by  the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  recently. 


IS  RADIO  SALESMAN^ 
TESTED  IN  COURT 

Magiatrate  Weil  in  New  York  CHj 
Says  Broadcast  Disc  Is  Same  At 
Newspaper  Advertisment  in 
Telling  of  Insurance 

A  court  decision  holding  radio  to  bt 
a  sales  medium  of  the  same  nature  ti 
newspaper  advertising  has  temporarilv 
blocked  the  Attorney  General  of  N« 
York  state  in  efforts  to  stop  broadcar 
advertising  by  insurance  firms  not 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  state 
The  outcome  of  the  litigation  mar 
result  in  an  opinion  by  the  Court  of 
peals  on  whether  radio  announcements 
are  really  solicitations  such  as  madebr 
a  salesman  or  are  merely  informativt 
such  as  newspaper  advertising. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles  .1 
Schneider  has  indicated  he  will  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  Magistrate  Edward 
Weil  of  New  York  City  in  the  suitoi 
the  people  against  International  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  operators  of  station  WOV. 
The  complaint  was  that  the  station 
broadcast  an  electrical  disc  on  behalf  ot 
the  Union  Mutual  Company  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  an  insurance  concern  whicl; 
had  not  complied  with  New  York  law. 

The  disc  told  of  lower  rates  offertc 
by  the  Iowa  company,  asked  for  cor 
respondence  with  listeners  and  data  a' 
to  age,  then  quoted  rate  comparisons 
The  station  was  to  get  one-third  of  tht 
first  premium  paid  on  all  new  policies 
L^'nder  section  1199  of  the  Penal  Law 
Magistrate  Weil  held  the  radio  statioi 
was  not  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  k 
solicitation  of  insurance  because  th 
law  specifies  a  “person”  and  not  a  cor 
poration.  It  is  on  this  point  that  Mi 
Schneider  took  special  exception.  Th 
court,  however,  went  on  to  dismiss  tht 
complaint  in  the  following  language: 

“In  order  for  one  to  act  as  agent  i; 
the  transaction  of  any  business,  ont 
must  procure  insurance,  write  policies 
settle  claims,  or  solicit  insurance.  Dir 
the  defendant  corporation  do  any  ot 
these  acts  ?  The  mere  placing  of  a  dk 
so  that  a  comparison  of  rates  can  hi 
given  or  the  request  for  a  person's  age 
cannot  be  construed  as  the  procuremn 
of  insurance.  It  cannot  be  construed  a 
the  writing  of  policies,  settling  o 
claims,  or  soliciting  insurance.  Soho- 
tation  requires  the  asking  to  buy. 

“There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  that 
there  w’as  any  solicitation  for  inrar 
ance.  ‘The  Voice’  merely  gave  inior 
mation  the  same  as  any  newspaper 
vertisement  does.  Surely,  an  adver:- 
ment  in  the  newspapers  cannot 
construed  as  an  agency  wherein  ' 
newspaper  is  the  agent  for  the  adsrr 
tiser.  The  acts  of  the  defendant  cor 
poration  were  merely  the  intrixiuo’ ; 
steps  which  might  have  culminated 
obtaining  prospects  for  insurance, 
merely  advertised  the  existence  of ' 
company  and  a  comparison  of  rates 
“The  court  finds  the  defendant  . 
most  was  merely  the  medium  for 
tising  and  has  not  violated  the  la*- 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CREDIT  TO  MR.  HARDY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Naturally 
I  was  pleased  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  cain- 
Mign  should  have  received  second 
«ard  in  the  Group  Association  in  the 
„tion-wide  Editor  &  Publisher  pro- 
Botion  contest.  -  ... 

However,  in  this  connection,  the 
credit  should  go  to  Mr.  William  N. 
Hardy,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  who 
Conceived  the  idea,  and  to  the  41  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers,  who 
had  the  vision  to  sponsor  the  campaign. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Hardy’s 
foraight  and  energy  in  first  conceiving 
the  idea  and  then  energetically  setting 
about  its  execution,  the  completed  pro¬ 
motion  would  have  never  been  a 
reality,  so  it  seems  that  our  part  of  the 
work  in  carrying  out  someone  else’s 
idea  is  of  secondary  importance. 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  campaign  were  such  that 
we  were  not  able  to  logically  submit 
the  promotion  in  its  entirety. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  this  contest. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  done  a  very 
constructive  thing  for  improved  promo¬ 
tion  and  I  want  to  congratulate  it  on 
the  constructive  service  rendered  to  the 
advertising  fraternity. 

W.  G.  Bryan, 

The  Bryan  Organization,  New  York. 

GOVERNMENT  ADVERTISING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  old 


for  newspaper  advertising  to  help  sell 
the  First  Liberty  Loan. 

On  my  return  to  Chicago,  James 
Simpson,  president  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  requested  me  to  take  charge  of 
the  .American  Red  Cross  Drive  to  secure 
150,000  members  at  $1.00  each  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  success  of  the  drive  was 
later  acknowledged  in  a  personal  letter 
to  me  from  President  Wilson. 

In  any  emergency  in  the  future  I  am 
sure  the  government  will  be  able  to 
secure  appropriations  from  Congress  for 
any  necessary  advertising  expenditures, 
as  we  have  proved  time  and  time  again 
that  advertising  lowered  the  cost  of 
selling  Liberty  Bonds,  Red  Cross,  Smile- 
age — and  it  aided  the  War  Department 
to  register  13,000,000  men  in  the  18  to 
45  Selective  Service  Registration.  I 
befieve  the  stand  taken  by  newspapers 
and  advertising  men  during  the  War, 
that  newspaper  publishers  should  not 
be  asked  to  donate  their  advertising 
space,  was  correct  then  and  it  surely 
is  now. 

William  H.  Rankin. 

SCRAPPING  USED  MACHINERY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  note 
in  your  paper  dater  March  19  that  the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printing,  lithograph  and 
gravure  presses  are  scrapping  all  old 
or  used  equipment  which  they  take  in 
in  trade  for  new  machinery. 

We  have  been  doing  this  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Whenever  we  make  an  al¬ 
lowance  on  an  old  motor  to  be  taken  in 


question — should  newspapers  donate 
their  advertising  space  to  help  business 
in  Peace-time  drives — is  before  pub¬ 
lishers  for  serious  consideration.  This 
question  can  be  argued  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  angles.  However,  if  we  can  go 
back  to  the  time  we  entered  the  World 
War,  what  happened  then  may  be  help¬ 
ful  now.  The  week  war  was  declared, 
1  attended  a  meeting  of  advertising 
men  at  the  home  of  Herbert  S.  Houston, 
when  this  topic  was  discussed:  “What 
can  advertising  and  advertising  men  do 
to  help  win  the  war  ?’’ 

One  of  the  main  discussions  was 
whether  the  newspapers  should  donate 
their  space  for  use  by  the  Government  ? 
The  meeting  was  pretty  well  divided, 
but  at  the  end  it  was  decided  that, 
because  the  newspapers  gave  so  much 
news  and  editorial  space,  they  could 
not  be  asked  to  also  give  their  adver¬ 
tising  space  free,  even  to  the  govern- 
mmt  in  war  times.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  was  declared  to  be  the  same 
as  war  materials,  to  be  Ixnight  and  paid 
for  by  the  War  Department. 

The  following  week,  30  members  of 
the  National  Advertising  Board  went 
to  W’ashington.  We  called  on  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  War,  Navy  and  the  Treasury 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  offering  our  services,  which  were 
accepted.  Whether  the  government 
should  pay  for  Liberty  Loan  advertising 
was  discussed  'with  Secretary  McAdoo, 
and  the  writer  was  selected  to  lx;  the 
spokesman  for  the  newspapers  and  tell 
Secretary  McAdoo  he  should  pay  for 
his  advertising  in  the  same  way  he  had 
lo  pay  for  the  printing  and  tram^xir- 
tation'of  pberty  Bonds,  or  for  any 
other  war  time  materials  purchased.  His 
reply  was — “We  have  no  appropriation, 
^'’y.suthority  from  Congress  to  buy 
advertising!”  He  said,  “Of  course,  we 
cannot  ask  the  newspapers  to  give  their 
advertising  space.” 

You  must  remember  that  neither 
advertising  nor  advertising  men  had  the 
sUnding  in'  Washington  that  they  have 
toMy  It  was  considered  a  necessary 
tvil,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Of  Congress,  had  no  idea  what  an  im¬ 
portant  part  advertising  and  advertising 
would  have  in  helping  win  the  war 
oiinng  the  following  two  years. 

U  afterwards.  I  learned  that  Mr. 
•cAdoo  requested  that  I  would  not  be 
TOcome  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  our 
[JJMrd  m  his  office.  He  did  not  like 
I  ^  *fguments  in  favor  of  an  appro- 
Pnation  for  advertising.  I  had  suggested 

«  a  million  dollars  should  be  spent 


for  a  Cushman  Offset  Motor  we  junk 
the  old  motor. 

A.  L.  Cushman, 

Cushman  Electric  Company, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

AIDING  STOCK  PURCHASERS 

S.  F.  Examiner  Listing  State  Permit 
Price  Value  of  Mining  Stocks 

In  a  move  aimed  at  certain  stcx:k 
promoters  who  are  declared  to  have 
made  big  profits  by  manipulation  of  the 
issues  of  mining  companies  engaged  in 
public  financing,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  has  adopted  a  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  which  has  won  praise  in  con¬ 
servative  brokerage  quarters. 

The  Examiner,  of  which  Carl  C. 
Wakefield  is  financial  editor,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  the  prices  at  which  stock  sell¬ 
ing  permits  have  been  issued  by  the 
state  in  the  case  of  listed  issues.  The 
quotations  appear  in  a  boldface  note 
beneath  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Ex¬ 
change  quotations. 

Mr.  Wakefield  explained  that  certain 
promoters,  not  satisfied  with  commis¬ 
sions  allowable  under  state  permits  to 
sell  stock  at  given  prices,  have  been 
listing  the  new  shares.  High  pressure 
sales  campaigns  w’ere  then  started  and 
not  infrequently,  Mr.  Wakefield  said, 
sales  were  made  on  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  .All  that  customers  saw  were 
the  published  quotations  and  these  were 
advancing  daily.  Mr.  Wakefield  told 
of  one  promoter  who  purchased  a  new 
issue  of  stock  at  $1  and  ran  it  up  to 
six  times  its  original  purchase  price. 

Commenting  on  the  Examiner’s  ac¬ 
tion,  Charles  E.  Hudson,  president  of 
the  Mining  Exchange,  said  the  step 
taken  “is  one  in  the  right  direction  in 
the  endeavor  to  curb  unfair  or  high 
pressure  tactics  in  the  sale  of  stocks 
by  unscrupulous  promoters.” 

COMPENSATION  OVERRULED 

The  State  Industrial  Commission  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  last  week  overruled  the 
recent  decision  of  Commissioner  T.  A. 
Wilson,  who  had  declared  that  William 
Keith  Saunders,  who  was  shot  while 
enroute  home  after  being  threatened  for 
his  activities  for  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N,  C. )  Independent,  was  entitled  to 
compensation.  Commissioner  Wilson’s 
decision  implied  that  a  reporter  or  edi¬ 
tor  was  a  24-hour  employe.  The  com¬ 
mission  held,  however,  that  the  news 
man  must  be  actually  at  work  to  be 
eligible  for  compensation. 


Change  Your  Records 


PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 

On  and  after  April  4, 
if  will  be  THE  HERALD-NEWS 

On  April  4,  The  Daily  Herald  established  in  1873  and 
The  Daily  News  established  in  1877  will  be  consolidated 
and  published  as  one  evening  newspaper,  from  The  Daily 
News  plant,  as 

THE  HERALD-NEWS 

THE  HERALD-NEWS  will  be  under  the  same  ed¬ 
itorial  and  business  direction  as  before  and  there  will  be 
no  change  in  policy — just  a  bigger  and  better  newspaper. 
The  consolidation  of  all  energies  into  one  plant  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader  and  the  advertiser. 


Concentrated 
Buying  Power 

Within  a  3j4  mile  radius 
of  The  Herald-News  build¬ 
ing  is  a  population  of 

227,337. 

These  people  shop  in 
Passaic  stores,  go  to 
Passaic  theatres,  ride 
on  bus  lines  converging  A 

into  Passaic,  and  read  /Y 

THE  HERALD-  /fj 
NEWS.  /^  / 

The  center  of  the 
trading  area  is  Passaic,  y ; 

where  America’s  finest  \ 

worilens  and  worsted 
goods  are  made,  center 
of  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  industry,  and  home  of 
handkerchief  manufacturing. 


growing  city  in  industrial 
Passaic  County. 

To  the  south  is  Nutley,  a 
residential  community. 

To  the  east,  over  the  Pas¬ 
saic  River,  is  Garfield,  the 


largest  city  in  New  Jersey’s 


To  the  north  and  west  fastest  growing  county  — 
lies  Clifton,  most  rapidly  Bergen. 

Also  within  that  circle  is  a  compact  group  of  South  Bergen 
L communitfes ;  residential  Rutherford,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 

Rochelle  Park  and  Saddle  River  I'ownship . busy  Lodi, 

where  the  silks  of  Paterson  and  Allentown  are  dyed . Wall- 

ington  and  East  Rutherford,  with  diversified  industries  and 

nurserymen’s  greenhouses . Carlstadt,  founded  by  industrious 

German  settlers . Lyndhurst,  East  Paterson,  Wixid-Ridge 

and  Moonachie. 

In  South  Bergen,  its  THE  HERALD-NEWS  of  Passaic . 

the  home  newspaper. 

THE  HERALD-NEWS 

(Published  by  the  Passaic  Daily  Ne<u:s,  Inc.) 

PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 

Advertising  Representatives:  Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 

Julius  Mathews  Special  Ajjency,  tions 

New  York.  15  East  40th  Street  \  „ 

Boston.  1  Beacon  Street  Member,  the  Associated  Press. 

Chicago.  64  East  Lake  Street  Service  of  United  Press. 

Detroit.  2467  Woodward  Avenue  Service  of  International  News. 
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HARD-WORKING,  UNSUNG  NEWS  MEN 
BASIC  GOODWILL  ASSET  OF  DAILY 

Their  Merits  Often  Passed  Over  in  Favor  of  “Specialists,” 
Wisecracking  Columnists  and  Promotion  “Experts” — 
City  Editor  Praises  Their  Knowledge  and  Service 

By  E.  P.  MEISBURGER 
City  Editor,  Kan«a«  City  Journal-Post 


IF  NEWSPAPERS  are  supposed  to 
liave  ambassadors  of  goodwill  rub¬ 
bing  elbows  with  the  public,  who  is 
more  qualified  for  such  diplomatic 
honors  than  the  good  old  reporter  who 
puts  his  feet  on  the  mayor’s  desk  or  the 
inside  man  who  telephones  the  father 
of  a  Leap  Year  baby  and  makes  him 
think  the  whole  world  is  awaiting  the 
news? 

While  specialists  are  asking  for  more 
cash  for  their  columns  and  more  time 
off  to  keep  up  with  their  radio  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  promotion  experts  are  de¬ 
vising  sugary  words  to  tell  Mr.  Public 
just  what  a  great  paper  The  Daily 
Blazoo  is,  the  moderate  salaried  re¬ 
porter  goes  steadily  on  adding  to  his 
long  list  of  friends  countless  others, 
who  automatically  become  friends  of 
the  newspaper. 

In  all  frankness  and  justice,  the  re¬ 
porter  who  handles  his  run  in  such  a 
fashion  that  he  is  counseled  and  trusted 
by  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  daily 
contact,  certainly  is  of  as  much  mone¬ 
tary  value  to  his  newspaper  as  the  art 
critic,  drama  reviewer  of  wisecracker 
who  writes  a  “man  about  town”  column. 

The  political  reporter,  who  has  as 
many  Republican  friends  as  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  who  can  get  into  the  office 
of  the  “big  boss”  while  a  line  waits 
outside,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  more  value 
to  his  newspaper  than  the  expert  who 
cannot  write  anything  until  he  first 
types  off  his  by-line.  The  political  man 
has  the  confidence  of  men  of  affairs 
and  becomes  so  intimate  with  many  of 
them,  he  could,  if  he  chose,  write  some¬ 
thing  of  fact  that  probably  would  upset 
their  chances  of  success. 

But  this  man  not  only  is  loyal  to 
his  newspaper,  but  also  to  his  friends, 
and  in  the  end  he  accumulates  friend¬ 
ships  that  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  Seldom  does  he  obtain  that  value 
in  gold  during  his  life,  but  the  tributes 
that  live  after  him  are  at  least  consoling. 

I  know  city  hall  reporters  who  vir¬ 
tually  are  mayors  and  councilmen  or 
aldermen  every  day  in  the  week,  yet 
they  exist  on  their  salaries,  their 
loyalty  to  the  ethics  of  their  profession 
shutting  off  like  a  stone  wall  any  weak¬ 
nesses  they  may  have  to  “i)icking  up  a 
little  on  the  side.”  These  newspapermen 
often  write  the  .stirring  speeches  the 
mayor  delivers  before  the  council  as¬ 
sembly.  Many  times  they  give  counsel 
to  the  mayor  or  city  manager  on  what 
action  should  be  taken  on  certain  civic 
problems.  They  serve  as  a  governor  to 
certain  city  officials  who  at  times  take 
the  bit  in  their  mouth  and  race  away  to 
what  they  believe  is  fame,  but  more 
often  is  folly.  When  the  city  hall  men 
are  not  getting  news  for  their  paper  or 
showing  officials  the  right  turn  in  the 
public  highway,  they  are  looking  after 
tax  affairs  for  executives  and  employes 
of  the  newspaper. 

I  have  in  mind  a  courthouse  reporter 
who  has  so  faithfully  done  his  duties 
for  v-ears  that  he  knows  more  law  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  attorneys  and  judges 
with  whom  he  daily  comes  in  contact. 
1  have  known  of  judges  calling  a  recess 
of  court  and  seeking  him  out  in  the 
press  room  to  ask  his  advice  concern¬ 
ing  a  certain  ruling.  He  has  counseled 
with  political  leaders  about  prospective 
appointnK*nts  and  his  judgment  has  f>een 
valued.  In  telephoning  certain  stories 
to  his  newspaper  of  suits  filed  and 
charges  lodged  against  suspected  crimi¬ 
nals,  he  always  has  advised  against 
statements  that  might  involve  libel. 
This  man  has  used  his  friendship  to 
get  numerous  men,  especially  mechani¬ 
cal  employes,  excused  from  jury  service, 
thereby  saving  the  men  and  the  news¬ 
paper  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year. 
Those  are  just  a  few  sidelines  this 


man  handles  in  addition  to  furnishing 
his  desk  with  the  stories  from  the 
various  departments  on  his  run.  His 
name  seldom  if  ever  appears  in  the 
newspaper,  yet  he  is  known  by  his  first 
name  and  is  welcomed  by  hundreds  in 
his  city. 

There  is  the  union  station  and  hotel 
man  who  interviews  Lindbergh,  Rudy 
Vallee,  Will  Rogers,  Frank  Vanderlip, 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  the  hardware 
man  who  is  some  figure  in  Hollow 
Point.  Some  may  give  him  the  blase 
shoulder  and  others  try  to  give  off  an 
excess  of  personal  publicity.  But  this 
seasoned  reporter  keeps  his  bearings, 
conducts  himself  in  an  understanding 
manner,  and  gives  to  the  public  what  he 
thinks  they  may  want  to  read  about  the 
celebrity.  Many  a  time  he  would  like 
to  take  a  healthy  poke  at  some  cele¬ 
brated  nose  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But 
being  a  true  servant  of  the  public  and 
his  newspaper,  he  buries  his  personal 
feelings  and  tones  up  the  interview  so 
that  the  readers  believe  a  real  human 
has  graced  the  town  with  his  presence. 

On  the  financial  run  is  a  man  who 
could  by  disloj'alty  to  friends  who  have 
faith  in  him  start  a  run  on  a  bank  or 
cause  fluctuations  in  a  stock.  Instead  of 
profiting  by  what  he  knows,  he  hews 
to  the  line  of  conservative  news  and 
goes  about  his  duties  with  patches  in 
his  trousers.  Bankers  and  capitalists 
call  him  in  their  office,  while  cash 
customers  wait  outside.  He  knows 
what  they  eat  for  lunch  and  he  knows 
what  club  keeps  tlieir  private  stock, 
yet  he  presumes  nothing  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge  more  than  friendship  and  its  worth 
for  getting  news  for  his  paper. 

On  the  second  paper  in  a  middle 
western  city  is  a  young  federal  building 
reporter  who  has  made  such  fast 
friends  of  the  judges,  district  attorneys 
and  clerks  that  they  will  hold  up  im¬ 
portant  business  to  await  him  in  event 
he  is  detained  some  other  place.  This 
newspai)er  has  no  morning  issue  and 
time  after  time  the  district  attorney  has 
held  up  over  night  the  return  of  in¬ 
dictments  so  this  particular  reporter 
can  get  a  break  on  the  story. 

In  brief  I  believe  the  steady,  e.xperi- 
enced  reporter  with  a  capacity  to  hold 
friends  and  make  new  ones  is  the  un¬ 
sung  hero  of  the  newspaper  profession, 
but  too  often  is  left  financially  stranded 
because  the  payroll  is  too  heavily  bal¬ 
anced  toward  the  side  of  the  specialist. 


ADDS  SUPPLEMENT 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  recently 
started  a  supplementary  edition,  the 
Altoona  Tribune  Pictorial  and  Adver¬ 
tiser.  designed  for  circulation  in  sur¬ 
rounding  counties.  It  is  published  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  The  supple¬ 
ment  carries  features  of  especial  interest 
in  small  communities  as  well  as  general 
news  and  pictures. 

BANS  APPLIANCE  MAKING 

Governor  Roosevelt  this  week  vetoed 
a  measure  passed  by  the  New  York 
legislature  which  would  have  permitted 
gas  and  electric  companies  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sell  appliances.  Under  present 
law,  electric  utilities  may  only  sell  ap¬ 
pliances.  The  governor  held  it  unwise 
policy  to  permit  utility  firms  to  engage 
in  manufacturing  of  household  articles. 


CHARGED  WITH  FRAUD 

Ralph  Petersonn,  a  “write-up”  and 
advertising  man,  was  held  under  $1,200 
bail  by  Magistrate  Hamburg  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  charges  preferred  by  the 
National  News  Service.  Inc.,  and  Con¬ 
stable  Levine  of  fraudulent  and  con¬ 
version,  larceny  by  bailee  and  assault 
and  battery. 


AIDING  OFFICER’S  FAMILY 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  “Courage  Fund,”  of  individual 
donations  from  its  readers  to  aid  the 
family  of  F.  C.  "Red”  Foster,  .\tlanta 
city  detective,  who  while  off  duty  was 
killed  when  four  armed  negroes  at¬ 
tempted  to  hold  up  a  cafe.  The  fund 
has  reached  $1.0(X). 

WRITERS’  UNION  ASKS 
HIGHER  RELIEF  LEVY 


Unprecedented  Unemployment 

Coupled  With  Suspension  of 
Several  Papers  Causes 
British  Group  To  Act 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London,  March  22 — So  serious  has 
unemployment  become  among  members 
of  the  British  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  that  the  union  has  taken  the 
unprecedented  step  of  specially  balloting 
its  members  on  a  levy  of  one  shilling  a 
week.  Added  to  the  unemployment 
caused  by  general  depression  is  the 
burden  of  about  150  editorial  workers 
thrown  out  of  work  through  the  closing 
down  of  the  Northcliffe  Newspapers  at 
Newcastle,  Bristol  and  Derby.  Re¬ 
moval  of  that  source  of  fierce  compe¬ 
tition  will  inevitably  lead,  officials  be¬ 
lieve,  to  staff  reductions  on  other  papers 
now  that  competition  has  given  place  to 
local  monopoly. 

For  the  first  five  weeks  of  this  year 
the  union  paid  out  more  than  £800  to 
distressed  members.  Grants  from  the 
Special  Unemployment  Fund  are  so  far 
in  excess  of  donations  that  the  fund  will 
be  exhausted  by  the  middle  of  May. 
The  Rothermere-Berry  mergers  will 
cost  the  union  £4,470  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

The  union  is  therefore  asking  its 
members  to  agree  to  a  levy  of  1/-  a 
week  for  full  members  and  6d.  a  week 
on  probationary  members.  This  levy 
will  produce  £9^  a  month,  which  should 
suffice  to  meet  all  anticipated  demands. 

The  National  Union  of  Journalists 
has  the  highest  unemployment  pay 
(£2. 10s.  a  W'eek)  and  the  lowest  sub¬ 
scription  (6s.  a  month)  of  any  of  the 
British  trade  unions  connected  with  the 
newspaper  industry.  Most  of  the  local 
branches  have  expressed  themselves 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  levy,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  voted. 


UPHOLDS  PRESS  CRITICISM 


Politician’s  Suit  Against  Tulsa 
Tribune  Dismissed 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  criticize 
public  officials  and  candidates  for  public 
office  was  upheld,  March  25  by  Judge 
Frank  L.  Matthews  of  the  .■Mtus,  Okla., 
district  court  sitting  in  Tulsa  as  assign¬ 
ment  judge  in  the  suit  brought  by  John 
\V.  Hunt,  attorney,  against  the  Tidsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  for  $50,000  charging 
libel  in  the  publication  of  an  editorial 
in  the  political  campaign  of  1930.  Judge 
Matthews  held  that  the  matter  in  the 
editorial  was  not  libelous  per  se,  as 
charged  by  Hunt  and  his  attorneys  and 
ordered  the  case  dismissed. 

The  editorial  criticized  the  manner  in 
which  Hunt  and  three  other  Tulsa 
lawyers  had  attempted  to  file  as  candi 
dates  for  the  Democratic  nominations 
to  posts  on  the  Tulsa  county  court  of 
common  pleas. 

Judge  Matthews  dismissed  the  case 
upon  the  motion  in  a  demurrer  to  the 
introduction  of  further  evidence  after 
Hunt  had  been  on  the  stand  as  the  first 
witness. 

NEAL  QUITS  PAPER  GROUP 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa¬ 
tion  for  several  years,  resigned  this 
week.  Charles  W.  Boyce,  secretary  of 
the  association,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  post  of  executive  secretary  and  will 
assume  Mr.  Neal’s  duties. 


ONE  JOURNALIST  HOMELESS 

Out  of  1,044  homeless  transients 
registered  by  charity  agencies  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  during  a  recent  survey,  only  one 
signed  himself  as  “journalist.” 


FOREIGN  CORPS  CHIb|S®? 
IS  PRESS  VETERAN  I  ^ 
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Walter  Williams,  London  Mirro, 
Did  First  Newspaper  Work 
on  N.  Y.  Herald — Began 
As  Sailor 
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By  Harold  Butcher 
“Skipper”  Williams,  of  the  /.o;. 


Daily  Mirror,  the  new  head  of  the  (« 
eign  press  in  New  York,  has  alwa 
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T.  Walter  Williams 

been  fond  of  the  sea,  and  has  spent  rauc 
of  his  life  interviewing  the  famous  fol 
who  come  to  New  York  in  ships.  H( 
also  is  a  confirmed  traveler  and  ha 
voyaged  to  almost  every  country. 

Percy  S.  Bullen,  New  York  com- 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily  Ttli- 
(/rapli,  and  dean  of  the  foreign  corifc 
dubbed  “Skipper”  Williams  an  ‘Adiniri 
of  the  Journalistic  Fleet”  because  of  at 
the  good  stories  he  has  discovered  r, 
his  trips  down  the  bay  to  meet  incor.- 
ing  ships. 

Horn  in  Kent  fifty -odd  years  ago.  T 
Walter  Williams  first  head  the  call  o 
the  sea  at  the  age  of  14.  starting  a  fiw- 
year  apprenticeship  on  a  sailing  ship 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1889  when  the 
ship  on  which  he  was  working  arrived 
from  Calcutta,  docking  at  Brookl)Ti. 

He  found  a  job  on  the  old  Nne  W 
Herald  in  1896,  and  in  1899  joined 
William  Randolph  Hearst’s  Momnji 
Journal,  when  Charles  Edward  Russell 
was  city  editor.  Mr.  Hearst  sent 
Williams  to  London,  where  he  was  cor 
respondent  for  a  time. 

In  January,  1904,  he  joined  the  Daih 
Mirror  which  Alfred  Harmsworth— the 
late  Lord  Northcliffe — had  started,  and 
was  doing  his  best  to  popularize  as  a 
women’s  tlaily. 

“With  the  e.xception  of  the  editor 
Hamilton  Fyfe.”  said  Walter  Williams 
in  an  interview,  “all  the  staff  were 
women.  The  Daily  Mirror  was  the 
father  of  the  tabloid  family  that  JM 
now  find  in  every  country  of  the  wtxkL 

“Sir  Alfred  adopted  many  brigl't 
schemes  to  further  it  and  once  took  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Admission  was  by  a^  coup* 
clipped  from  the  Mirror  and  gi^ 
crowds  came.  Inside  the  grounds 
a  captive  balloon,  held  clown  by  » 
anchor.  .‘\  famous  balloonist  wa<  ® 
the  basket  preparing  to  give  an  exhit* 
tion,  and  many  people  were  holding  * 
to  the  ropes  to  secure  the  balto 
Someone,  however,  let  loose  the  anch'' 
and  the  balloon  shot  into  the  air. 
the  people  let  go  in  time,  but  one  sna 
reporter  was  not  quick  enough  and  »• 
jerked  into  the  air.  There  was  a  tre 
mendous  outcry,  and  I  can  still  reme^ 
ber  the  scene  as  the  occupant  of^ 
basket  leaned  over  and  shouted,  D®" 
let  go  for  my  sake!’  The  reporter*^ 
dragged  into  the  basket  and 
the  two  of  them  made  a  safe  landw 
about  100  miles  from  where  W 

Mr.  Williams  succeeds  Romeo 
coni  as  president  of  the  Foreign  r’’®’ 
Correspondents'  group. 
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SOCIALWORKERSTOLD 
TO  STUDY  PRESS 


5erellon  Brown  Say»  Newspapers, 
Serving  Own  as  Well  as  Public 
Eads,  Receptive  to  Cooper¬ 
ation  Plan 


Social  workers  were  urged  to  avoid 
the  “dry-as-dust”  handout  route  in  their 
jndcavor  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
the  press  in  a  recent  address  by  Sevel- 
lon  Brown,  Providovce  (R.  I.)  Journal 
0i  Evening  Bulletin  managing  editor, 
Itfore  a  group  of  Ohio  University 
paduate  students  studying  social  wel- 
\gt  conditions  in  Providence. 

“Avoid  statements  that  lengthen  out 
ll^d  their  popular  interest,  the  pub- 
lation  of  which  is  sought  to  feed  the 
M  of  one  or  a  few  individuals,”  Mr. 
Irown  said.  He  advocated  that  the 
acial  workers  "keep  to  the  attitude  of 
lot  asking  the  newspaper  to  do  you  a 
bror"  and  that  they  put  their  press 
litions  “on  the  basis  of  your  having 
wnething  of  value  to  the  press.” 

Mr.  Brown  urged  that  the  workers 
tarn  to  understand  the  newspapers 
tay  wish  to  use.  He  showed  that  the 
pcss  was  a  “social  type  of  business 
l^trprise,”  with  its  profits  depending 
|0o  its  success  “in  identifying  or  in- 
Mting  itself  with  the  interests  of 
asses  of  people  in  a  community.” 
l^ere  are  two  methods  of  approach 
gen  to  you,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “You 
on  attempt  to  have  the  newspaper  as  a 
inor  to  you  or  your  sponsors,  do  some- 
fine  for  your  cause  of  social  service 
•  you  can  endeavor  to  have  the  news- 
per  serve  its  own  ends  through  serv- 
;  to  your  cause. 

“If  you  have  an  activity  that  is 
:  ncly  integrated  with  the  social  life 
;  your  community  and  if  the  news- 
:>r  shares  in  that  activity,  obviously 
ihe  newspaper  is  achieving  its  own 
objective.  It  may  give  the  editor  a  thrill 
mder  such  circumstances  to  believe  that 
ht  is  laboring  for  the  general  welfare, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  do  any  harm 
» have  the  thought  in  his  mind,  or  in 
oat  of  the  publisher,  that  he  is  also 
ielping  himself,  his  property  and  his 
irofits.  .And  he  will  be  helping  himself 
to  the  extent  that  the  activity  which 
pu  ask  him  to  report  and  to  share 
lith  you  is  in  very  fact  integrated 
rith  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

"It  is  a  perfectly  safe  statement  there- 
that  the  value  of  social  service 
ie»s  to  a  newspaper  is  far  greater  in 
1  community  with  a  community  fund 
fan  in  one  which  lacks  such  community 
vpmization.  Also,  it  is  greater  when 
hat  community  fund  is  indeed  a  com- 
winity  activity,  not  a  drive  carried  out 
h  a  small  group  of  wealthy  men  but 
aving  the  active  support  of  teams  of 
•II  racial  groups  and  of  all  creeds  (if 
pur  American  community  has  that 
Kual  .American  aspect)  of  teams  of  all 
iorts  and  manner  of  men  and  women 
®1  with  all  sorts  and  manner  of  con- 
lihutors.” 

•After  condemning  the  “false  senti- 
Wtality,  misdirected  and  wasted  effort 
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method  of  making  social  service  the 
business  of  everybody,”  Mr.  Brown 
said : 

“Do  not  let  your  future  charges  in 
the  community  at  large  escape  at  the 
end  of  the  community  fund  drive.  Keep 
them  eternally  at  it.  Spill  your  tears 
in  the  privacy  of  your  bedchamber  at 
their  mistakes.  Work  for  improved 
method  of  course.  I  do  not  presume  to 
speak  to  you  upon  your  technique.  But 
hitch  your  wagon  to  the  star  of  an 
enlightened  social  consciousness  and 
activity.  Where  that  can  be  made  to 
operate  in  the  community  culture,  the 
newspai^r  must  give  you  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooperation.” 


PAPER  WORKERS  STRIKE 

The  International  Paper  Company 
mill  at  Cornerbrook,  N.  F.,  was  tied 
up  this  week  by  a  strike  of  its  operating 
staff  precipitated  by  a  notice  to  em¬ 
ployes  that  six  men  would  be  laid  off. 
The  union  decided  this  move  would 
leave  the  machines  under-manned,  and 
President  Pickering  called  a  strike.  Sir 
Richard  Squires,  Prime  Minister  of 
Newfoundland,  is  expected  to  enter  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  a  settlement.  Interna¬ 
tional  is  running  on  a  curtailed  produc¬ 
tion  schedule  in  its  Canadian  mills,  and, 
it  was  said  this  week  that  production 
can  be  stepped  up  in  any  of  these  mills 
to  take  care  of  the  Cornerbrook  tonnage. 


CURTIS  OUT  OF  I.P.  CO. 

Resignation  of  Allen  Curtis  of  New 
York  as  a  director  of  International 
Paper  Company  means  the  retirement 
of  the  Curtis  family  from  the  paper¬ 
making  industry  after  50  years.  War¬ 
ren  Curtis,  Sr.,  founded  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  at  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  as  head 
of  the  Hudson  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
When  the  Curtis  firm  was  merged  with 
I.P.  several  years  ago,  Allen  and 
Warren  Curtis,  Jr.  became  officers  of 
International  Paper  Company.  Warren 
Curtis  died  two  years  ago,  and  the 
resignation  of  Allen  Curtis  from  the 
board  of  directors  was  announced  by 
the  company  recently. 


THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 

IS  DISTINCTLY  DIFFERENT! 

(Confirmed  by  U.  S.  Centut  of  Retail  Salea  for  A.B.C.  Trade  Areas) 

YOU  will  note  by  charts  below,  based  upon  retail  sales  for  cities 
and  A.B.C.  trade  areas  outside  of  cities,  that  the  U.  S.  Census 
of  Distribution  confirms  the  claim  repeatedly  made  that  the 
Spokane  Market  is  distinctly  different! 


The  proportion  of  sales  for  the  Spokane  Market  in  the 
A.B.C.  trade  area  outside  of  city  is  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion 
outside  of  city  for  either  Seattle  or  Portland  markets.  Note  also 
how  closely  the  distribution  of  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE 
CHRONICLE’S  circulation  coincides  with  retail  sales,  city  and  outside. 


[Authorities:  U.  S.  Genius  of  Retail  Sales  by  Counties;  Circulation  I 

and  Population  of  A.B.C.  Trade  Areas  from  Standard  Rate  &  Data. J 
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VOLUME  OF  RETAIL  SALES  BY  MARKETS;  Spokane  Market,  $297,080,000; 
Seattle  Market,  $331,230,000;  Portland  Market,  $369,480,000;  Tacoma  Market, 
$140,850,000.  (Authorities:  Counties  credited  by  “A  Study  of  All  American 
Markets;”  U.  S.  Census  Retail  Sales  by  Counties.) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  2 ,  1932 


WILLIAM  C.  LYON  DIES, 
SEATTLE  REPORTER 


JOHN  OWEN  DIES 


Won  Fame  for  Coverage  of  Norge 
Flight  Across  Pole — Began 
Newspaper  Career  in 
North  Carolina 


Negro  Messenger  for  N.  Y.  Times  in 
Capital  Well  Known 

John  Owen,  Negro  messenger  for  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Ncu’  York 


©bituarp 


Mrs.  genevra  jocelyn 

DOZE,  wife  of  J.  Burtis  Doze, 


executive  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 


Times  for  16  years,  died  in  Washington  Fagle,  died  at  Wesley  Hospital  m 
March  28.  Before  his  employment  with  \yichita  March  25.  She  had  so- 
the  Times  bureau  he  was  a  messenger  ciety,  club  and  music  editor  of  the  Eagle 


William  C.  Lyon,  47,  of  the  Seattle  for  the  old  New  York  Mail  and  before  her  marriage. 


Times  staff,  and  a  “Watchtower”  corre-  Express  and  subsequently  for  the  Dal-  John  C.  Gorman,  former  publisher, 

spondent  of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  died  timore  American.  Ironton  (O.)  Irontonian,  died  at  his 

in  Seattle  March  26.  The  Times  printed  a  half-column  home  in  Ironton  this  week.  He  retired 

His  best-known  newspaper  feat  was  obituary  on  his  death.  The  article  said ;  several  years  ago  when  the  paper  was 

when,  as  Consolidated  Press  and  New  “There  was  probably  no  Negro  citi-  sold  to  the  Brush-Moore  Syndicate  and 

York  Times  correspondent,  with  Leo  zen  of  Washington  better  known  than  changed  to  the  Tribune. 

Bundy,  army  radio  operator,  he  made  John.  There  was  none  more  highly  Mrs.  Ethel  Flink  Renkert,  21,  a 
his  way  to  Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic  respected.  For  years  his  contacts  had  member  of  the  business  office  staff. 
Circle  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  been  with  men  who  are  high  in  national  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  died  at  her 
dirigible  Norge  in  which  Raold  Amund-  affairs.  Presidents,  Cabinet  officers,  home  in  Columbus  this  week. 

his  flight  across  the  North  members  of  Congress,  and  in  the  unoffi-  j  Asbury.  70,  pioneer  Oregon 

Pole  in  1926.  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Bundy  cial  walks  with  scores  of  the  District  s  n_„anerman.  oublisher  of  the  Mc- 


D.  1.  Asbury,  70,  pioneer  Oregon 


iniyzo.  Mr.  Eyonand  Mr.  Bunay  ciai  waiKs  witn  scores  oi  me  uustricr  s  newspaperman,  publisher  of  the  Mc- 
reported  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  best-known  citizens,  bankers,  lawyers  Yamhill  County  Reporter, 

and  were  cut  off  from  com-  and  newspapermm.  21  at  his  home.  He  was 


he  was  a  proofreader  for  the  William 
B.  Burford  Printing  Company  in  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Seth  B.  Cairy,  41,  editor,  Whitte- 
more  (la.)  Champion,  and  postmaster 


Alaska  and  were  cut  off  from  com-  and  newspapermra.”  21  at  his  home.  He  was 

mumcation  for  13  days.  They  arrived  The  messenger  s  mother  was  employed  punisher  of  the  Canyon  City  (Ore.) 

at  Point  Barrow  and  safety  after  hav-  in  the  family  of  Josephus  Daniels,  pub-  »r  icy^  to  1899 

ing  mushed  1,500  miles  over  snow  and  lisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  irom  iom  to  loyi/. 

ice.  Mr.  Lyon’s  stories  of  their  ex-  and  Observer,  and  at  one  time  Secre-  Charles  E.  Waddle,  72,  one  of  the 

periences  in  reporting  the  Norge  flight  tary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Daniels  often  printers  in  Indianapolis, 

were  considered  by  many  as  more  ex-  called  at  the  Times  offices  in  Wash- 

citing  than  Amundsen’s  adventure.  ington  to  talk  to  the  aged  Negro  or  to  He  was  formerly  with  the  Tndtanapolts 

Mr.  Lyon  was  born  in  Asheville,  inquire  about  him.  He  was  about  67  Actcj,  and  previously  in  Chirago  and 
N.  C.,  and  began  his  newspaper  work  years  old.  other  cities.  At  the  time  of  his  death 

in  Greensboro,  later  going  to  Charlotte  ,  n  proofreader  for  the  William 

and  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  was  at  one  LEWIS  HANMER  B,  Burford  Printing  Company  m  In¬ 
time  managing  editor  of  the  Raleigh  _  .  „  ,  dianapolis. 

Times  He  was  a  staff  writer  in  Wash-  Detroit  New«  Classified  Advertising  Seth  B.  Cairy,  41,  editor,  Whxtte- 
initon'  oi  WashiZton  Post  and  .  Manager  Dies  ,„ore  (la.)  Champion,  and  postmaster 

later  Associated  Press  correspondent  Lewis  Hanmer,  classified  advertising  in  Whittemore,  'was  fatally  injured 

there.  manager  of  the  Detroit  News,  and  a  March  24  when  his_  car  figured  in  a 

He  went  to  Seattle  in  1920  and  was  nationally  known  classified  advertising  three-way  motor  accident  east  of  Gar- 
for  some  time  with  the  Post-Intelli-  expert,  died  March  25  at  his  home  in  ner.  He  was  thrown  through  the  wind- 
gencer.  After  his  Arctic  experience  he  Detroit.  He  was  55  years  old,  and  his  shield  of  the  machine  he  was  riding  and 
returned  to  Seattle  where  he  operated  forebears  had  resided  in  Detroit  more  his  skull  was  fractured.  His  wife  and 
an  advertising  agency  and  corresponded  than  100  years.  four  daughters  survive, 

for  the  New  York  Times.  He  joined  Mr.  Hanmer  was  a  member  of  the  Walter  Kermit  Wise,  25,  for  four 

the  Seattle  Times  about  five  years  ago.  News  advertising  staff  for  15  years,  years  citv  hall  and  police  reporter. 

r....  _ _ He  joined  the  department  originally  in  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  died 

EDWARD  H.  HAMILTON  1915,  and  left  in  1920  to  enter  the  auto-  March  21  in  his  home  after  a  long  ill- 

M  t  mobile  business  in  New  Jersey.  He  ness. 

iner  Since  1888  Kni«*Self  was  connect^  with  the  DctrMf  Qrace  Harwood,  40.  for  the 

Edward  H.  Hamilton,  dean  of  San  i^it^ih^Vr^hL^^ ^^Tt^^SL^on 


Lewis  Hanmer,  classified  advertising  in  Whittemore,  'was  fatally  injured 
manager  of  the  Detroit  News,  and  a  March  24  when  his  car  figured  in  a 


EDWARD  H.  HAMILTON 


New*  Editor  of  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  Since  1888  Kill*  Self 


Francisco  newspapermen,  and  news  edi¬ 


tor,  except  for  one  interval,  of  the  ber.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  Z  X 

Examiner  since  1888,  a  year  after  W.  R.  survive.  ^  ^  ^ 


Hearst  became  publisher,  killed  himself  His  grandmother,  Almira  Curtis  Han-  half-sister 


heart  attack.  A  brother,  a  half-brother 


in  San  Francisco  March  25.  He  had  rner,  was  a  direct  descendent  of  Miles 
been  ilj  many  years.  Standish. 

He  joined  the  Examiner  six  years  - 


after  he  had  entered  newspaper  work 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Oakland  Independ- 


R.  O.  WILLIS 


Henry  W.  Dean,  74.  father  of  Ben 
Dean,  head  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name. 


"j  It  •  /-  1  XT  L  f  filed  at  his  son’s  home  in  that  city 

The  recent  death  in  Gurley,  Neb.,  of  \f_rrVi 


,  j  TiT  IT  A  ,  ,  ,  recem  oeain  m  uuriey,  ivco.,  oi 

ent  He  also  served  with  the  Oakland  r  q.  Willis.  79,  marked  the  breaking 


Tribune  and  Oakland  Times.  _  familv  nf  ««>ven  Joseph  schilling,  oo,  ai  one  rime 

During  his  long  service  with  the  newsnaoer  workers  Mr  Willis  beean  business  manager  of  the  Cumberland 
Examiner  he  did  considerable  repor-  •  .c  npwsnanpr  hnsinpss  in  Cnrad  (Md.)  DoiVv  Yertw,  died  at  his  home  in 
torialwork.  Hi,  story  of  Klondike  Neb  iSr'^  He  hHM  to  cstfwS  Bradtcrd  Pa.,  kjtrch  14.  Mr  Schillins 
gold  rush  IS  still  remembered,  as  also  daily  newspaper  at  Grand  served  as  Postmaster  of  Cumber- 

are  the  stories  he  wrote  during  the  published  papers  later  at  '^nd.  a^  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 

Spanish-American  War.  His  greatest  Arlington,  Spencer,  Beemer,  and  Gurley.  War.  Two  sons  survive, 
achievements,  however,  were  in  the  ^.jdow,  Anna,  formerly  published  Gilbert  H.  Langtry,  Boston  Globe 
political  field,  both  state  and  national,  a  country  weekly  and  five  surviving  sons  correspondent  in  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  and 
He  covered  many  political  conventions,  poultry  newspaper  publishers,  a  newspaperman  for  40  years,  died  sud- 

and  at  one  state  session  was  unani-  'pj^gy  .  j  q  Willis,  Howard,  S.  D. ;  denly  March  27  while  helping  in  salvage 
m^sly  elected  Secretary  of  State.  r  p  wjllis.  Grand  Meadow,  ’  Minn. :  work  during  a  fire  in  Yarmouth.  He 

The  only  break  in  his  long  associ-  Harrv  F  and  Howard  L  Willis  of  resigned  from  the  Yarmouth  Herald- 
ation  with  the  Examiner  came  when  he  '  j^g'j  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Dwight  Telegram  editorial  staff,  Feb.  6  to  be- 

W’as  with  the  Hearst  organization  in  j  Willis  of  Plattcvilie,  Colo.  The  come  manager  of  a  theatre.  He  was 
New  York  for  a  few  years.  gljg^  ^yinig  retir^  from  the  also  correspondent  for  the  Halifax 


Joseph  Schilling.  86,  at  one  time 


Mrs.  Margaret  Stewart 
55,  founder  of  the  Alaska  Daily  [. 
patch  at  Juneau,  first  daily  in 
died  at  the  home  of  her  sister  yl 
E.  M.  Mack,  Portland,  Ore.,  recari 

E.  J.  W.  Dietz,  64,  publisher  of 
American  Pigeon  Keeper,  died  l.fa 
24  at  his  home  in  River  Forest,  Ill/j 
was  a  former  president  of  the  Chicil 
Advertising  Club  and  the  author  i 
several  books  on  pigeons  and  porftrj 

Dougals  St.  George  Huntixgwi 
formerly  of  Chicago,  died  March 
Versailles,  France.  He  was  a  sooi 
the  late  Major  Henry  Alonzo  Hun*’- 
ton,  former  literary  editor  of  theCi 
cago  T ribune. 

William  Stedman  Bernard,  for™ 
publisher  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  q 
Star,  and  son  of  the  late  Major  W.l 
Bernard,  founder  of  that  paper,  t 
March  22  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Sul.jia 
Home  Hospital,  where  he  had  betn 
patient  for  about  a  year.  Mr.  BerEg 
was  55  years  of  age  and  a  native  ( 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  He  was  a  veto- 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  T1 
body  was  taken  to  Wilmington  i" 
burial. 

James  R.  Johnston,  a  retired  s 
geant  of  the  New  York  Police  DfrH? 
ment,  and  an  employe  of  the  Noe  7,11 
Times  in  its  mechanical  departments 
past  12  years,  died  March  26. 
joining  the  Times  he  was  with  t 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

O.  Frantz  Reichel,  60,  fore-; 
French  writer  on  sports,  with  fij:: 
died  in  Paris  March  24.  He  was 
bur  Wright’s  first  airplane  passengeri 
France,  and  in  recent  years  plajtd  ■ 
important  part  in  organizing  the  Ds 
Cup  matches  held  in  France.  He  v: 
a  leading  figure  in  organizing  the  IS 
Olympic  Games. 

Louis  I.  Muckerman,  an  invesfe 
broker,  son-in-law  of  Bernarr  Mar-'- 
den,  newspaper  and  magazine  puhS-^ 
was  killed  in  a  motor  car  accident  r; 
Edinburg,  Tex.,  March  24. 

En'elyn  B.  Ford,  general  manager  i 
the  Maxwell-Davis  Advertising  Coirf” 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  taken  ill  iS"! 
on  a  business  trip  to  Boston  last  wd 
and  died  three  days  later.  Funeral  sr 
ices  were  held  in  Hartford,  whwe  li 
Ford  had  made  his  home  for  sr.a 
years,  and  was  prominent  in  advertisi! 
activities. 

Mrs.  Anna  Pierpont  Sivnn,  ; 
one  time  a  columnist  on  the  old  Pi" 
burgh  Chronicle-Telegraph,  died  at  h 
home  in  Pittsburgh  March  22.  B 
husband,  William  H.  Siviter,  was 
years  financial  editor  of  the  Chroni  s 
Telegraph. 


New  York  for  a  few'  vears. 


He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  newspaper  business  at  Gurley  seven  Chronicle  and  St.  John  Telegraph-Jour- 


New'spa  per  men’s  Club  of  San  Francisco 
and  belonged  to  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club. 


nal  and  was  formerly  with  the  Yar¬ 
mouth  Times.  His  wife  and  two  sisters 
survive  him. 

Preston  N.  Woodbury,  76,  who  for 
ten  years  was  office  manager  and  edi- 


Club.  MRS.  PAT  SULLIVAN  survive  him. 

CHARLES  J.  THOMPSON  Sullivan,  w'ife  of  Pat  Preston  N.  Woodbury,  76,  who  for 

,  T  T'l  Tn  r  Sullivan,  who  draws  “Felix  the  Cat’’  ten  years  was  office  manager  and  edi- 

Charles  James  Thompson,  70,  former  King  Features  .Syndicate,  died  in  torial  writer  for  the  Union  City  (Ind.) 
United  States  Representative  J^om  Polvclinic  Hospital,  New  York,  March  Daily  Times,  died  of  apoplexy, 
OhiO’  and  publisher  of  the  De/ia lire  26.  as  a  result  of  injuries  suffered  when  March  26. 

\C>.)  Express  from  1889  to  190-,  dmd  £^0^  g  vvindow  of  her  apart-  Waltfji  J  Peterson  43  president  of 

S'"',™  «'  'i'  ’’S","  Pa'll  H  H^mYnc. ’  Gray 

1^0  4  J  Hotel,  on  West  49th  Street.  New  York.  Mich  advertising  acenev  died  at  St 

1898  to  1915  and  was  first  elected  to  Mrs  Sullivan  who  was  still  mnseinns  xr  >’  "'J'*  “1 

PoncTrpss  in  1010  was  rfapWtpH  t  "no  was  Still  couscious  Marv  s  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  March 

Congress  in  1919.  He  was  reelected  ^hen  taken  to  the  hospital,  told  police  27  following  a  week’s  illness  of  pneu- 
times,  his  last  term  expmng  m  h,  ,  ,  ,,,,  monla  Bo™  In  Sweden,  Mr.  PeSn 

-  leaned  out  the  window  to  attract  the  went  to  Grand  Rapids  18  years  aRO  from 

HORACF  MOriC  attention  of  her  chauffeur  who  was  at  Chicaj^o.  A  few  years  ago  he  handled 

„  w  I  /:c  'au  4l  A  ?  garage  across  the  street  from  the  the  account  of  the  nationally  known 

•  ^fwk,  65,  with  the  Asso-  hotel.  _  Remington  Rand  Business  Service.  Inc. 


ARTHUR  J.  McELHONE 

Funeral  services  for  .Arthur 
McElhone,  who  acted  as  the  model 
the  first  experimental  motion  picvi 
ever  taken  in  the  United  States.  2^ 
who  was  widely  known  in  adveni  l 
and  publishing  circles,  were  held  at  i 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
York  City>  March  24.  At  the  time ' 
his  death,  March  22,  Mr.  Mcl.r  t 
was  a  member  of  the  advertising  de  41 
ment  of  the  McGraw-Hill  riiHi'd 
Company.  He  had  previously  - 
advertising  manager  of  the  Eaton . 
&  Spring  Company  of  Cleveland, 
account  executive  in  the  T’ccsnn  0 
the  Rudolph  Mosse,  and  the 
advertising  agencies. 


HORACE  MOCK  “ 

Horace  Mock,  65,  w'ith  the  Asso-  hotel, 
dated  Press  bureau  in  Washington  from 
1900  to  1912,  covering  the  House  of 
Representatives,  died  in  Hollywood,  Edi 


EDWIN  E.  HARE 

Edwin  E.  Hare,  for  30  years  circu- 


His  wife,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters 
survive. 

Carl  O.  Gebhardt.  editor  of  the 


Cal.,  March  22.  At  one  time  he  was  lation  manager  of  the  ^vrafiue  (N.  Y.)  -i  ‘  4  i  zx 

publisher  of  the  KMspell  (Mont.)  Bee  Herald  and  for  the  last  ten  vears  presi-  and  the  Botschafter ,  Gtj 


and  had  bwn  with  the  Helena  (Mont.)  dent  of  the  E.  E.  Hare  Insurance  Com- 


Indepe^ent,  the  old  New  York  World  panv,  died  March  21  at  his  home  in  5?”'  Madison  March  24. 

—  _  -  -  -  He  was  71. 


and  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 


Syracuse.  He  was 


DR.  GEORGE  C.  EBNER 

Dr.  George  C.  Ebner,  74,  ck  ' 
who  perfected  a  formula  for  mar 
turing  an  ink  which  produced  two ' " 
with  one  impression,  purchased  laW^ 
the  Sigmund  Ullman  Company.  " 
manufacturers,  died  at  his  home  m " 
Bronx.  New  York,  March  26.  -v’ 
time  of  his  death  he  was  worldng® 
process  for  manufacturing  a  similar 
which  would  reproduce  three  J  j 
Much  of  his  experimental  work  ^ 
carried  out  in  the  Ullman  labor-j  ^ 
and  in  his  own  plant  at  Byram  l; 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  ^ 
was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to 
country  when  he  was  23  years  old 


iioi^ 

BSS 
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IRST  IMPRESSION’ 
,  i  STORIES  CRITICIZED 


PLAN  STIMULATED  CLASSIFIED 


H.  T.  WATTS  SERVICES 
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^tentative  of  German  Publish- 
Finn  Wants  Foreign  Corre- 
'Ipendents  to  Know  Language 
of  Country  They  Are  In 

A  plea  for  less  first  impression  re¬ 
ining  on  the  part  of  foreign  corre- 
idents  and  better  educated  news- 
rmen  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
the  language  and  people  of  the 
itry  in  which  they  are  stationed, 
,  voiced  by  Dr.  Ernst  Wallenberg, 
ftf  correspondent  for  the  Ullstein 
[ifrltg,  in  an  interview  recently  with 
im*  &  Publisher  in  Chicago.  Dr. 
allenberg  is  visiting  a  number  of 
irican  cities  before  returning  to 
,.nany  in  April. 

Much  of  the  first  impression  report- 
tint  is  interpretive  in  style  is  worth- 
because  first  impressions  of  a  for- 
_  country  are  usually  wrong,”  said 
■  Wallenberg,  who  was  formerly 
ging  editor  of  the  Berliner  Zeitung 
hlittag.  “It  is  important  that  a 
sign  correspondent  learn  the  language 
ie  country  in  which  he  is  working 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
customs  and  problems  before  he 
ns  writing  interpretive  articles  for 

fi  paper.” 

Dr.  Wallenberg  visited  the  Chicago 
ihrie  plant  while  in  Chicago  and 
pressed  admiration  of  the  complicated 
hanical  set-up  of  a  metropolitan 
Jaly.  He  said  German  newspapers 

Cire  not  ready  for  color  printing  be- 
ise  their  advertisers  have  not  learned 
:  full  worth  of  advertising  and,  con- 
e(;wntly,  would  not  pay  the  additional 
He  also  mentioned  the  tremen- 
ws  shrinkage  in  advertising  volume, 
to  economic  conditions,  although 
i:fs  are  lower  there  than  here. 

I  The  German  correspondent  com- 
ited  on  the  complete  coverage,  both 
vs  and  pictures,  that  American  press 
|i«xiations  furnish  their  clients,  stating 
ut  there  was  nothing  comparable  to 
'service  in  Germany.  He  said  that 
general  American  newspapers  are 
jolted  on  better  newsprint  and  are  a 
uber  grade  product  than  German 
lers,  which  are  largely  tabloid  in  size. 
I  Dr.  Wallenberg  represents  the  Ull- 
«in  Verleg,  which  publishes  books, 
riodicals,  magazines  and  four  daily 
vspapers,  including  the  Vossische 

fiiiung,  Berliner  Morgenpost,  Berliner 
litung  am  Mittag  and  Tempo.  With 
1  on  this  tour  of  American  cities  are 
i  two  sons,  Peter  and  Hellmut. 

I  PICTURE  AGENCY  FORMED 

[Globe  Photos,  picture  agency,  has  been 
-jiiizid  by  Powell  M.  Gulick,  with 
si'i'luartiTs  at  11  West  42d  street, 
York.  The  Paul  Thompson  col- 
..ion  of  photographs  has  been  acquired 
r  distribution.  Mr.  Gulick  has  been 
[the  photograph-syndicate  business  for 
>ws  as  sales  manager  of  Inter- 
"nal  News  Photos  and  manager  of 
tnews  department  of  Underwood  and 
y-denvood. 


dftuil 


iboratoi 


Solicitor  Canvassed  Town  — Way 
Paved  by  Promotion  Copy 

A  plan  for  stimulating  interest  in 
classified  advertising  and  to  increase 
linage  has  been  put  into  use  by  the 
Washington  (la.)  Evening  Journal. 

It  combines  a  house-to-house  solici¬ 
tation  of  the  community  with  a  promo¬ 
tion  advertising  schedule  in  the  paper 
relating  to  the  specific  areas  the  can¬ 
vassers  cover. 

Thus  one  advertisement  is  headed : 
“West  Side  of  S.  Marion  Ave.  Tomor¬ 
row  !”  The  copy  starts :  “The  Journal's 
want-ad  representative  will  call  on 
S.  Marion  residents  tomorrow  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  special  Journal  want-ad 
service.  ...” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  copy  the  solicit¬ 
or’s  schedule  for  the  second  day  fol¬ 
lowing  is  given. 

Many  residents  prepared  classified 
copy  in  advance  of  the  representative’s 
call,  and  a  good  promotion  job  was  done 
by  telling  the  merits  of  the  service 
even  if  no  copy  was  sold. 

PLUMMERS  VISITING  SOUTH 

Walter  P.  Plummer,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
and  Knickerbocker  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Plummer  have  left  on  a  vacation  tour 
through  the  South. 


De*  Moines  Dailies'  Executives  Pall¬ 
bearers  at  Colleague’s  Funeral 

The  funeral  of  Harry  T.  Watts,  46, 
business  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  March  23,  was  held  at  Dunn’s 
Funeral  Home,  Des  Moines,  March  25. 
Burial  was  at  Glendale  cemetery. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Watts,  activities  in 
the  offices  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
came  to  a  complete  stop  for  five  minutes 
during  the  ceremony. 

John  Cowles,  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr., 
Leland  Wooters,  Hugh  Lee,  Forrest 
Geneva,  and  W.  A.  Cordingley,  all 
members  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
organization,  were  pallbearers  at  the 
funeral. 

Letters  of  condolence  were  received 
from  prominent  newspapermen  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  many  of  which 
were  printed  in  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 


CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT 

Crittenden  M.  Marriott,  65,  author, 
newspaperman  and  world  traveler,  died 
at  his  home  in  Washington  March  28. 
Burial  was  made  in  Frankfort,  Ky., 
March  31.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore 
and  educated  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
After  several  years  as  an  architectural 
draftsman  in  Washington  he  went  to 
San  Francisco  and  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chronicle 
and  for  the  Associated  Press.  Later  he 
went  to  South  Africa  as  a  correspondent 
and  then  worked  in  New  York  as  a 
ship  news  reporter  for  the  Tribune  dur¬ 
ing  1892  and  1893.  At  various  times 
he  was  a  correspondent  in  Brazil,  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  He  became  assistant 
director  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  1920.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Institute  of  Economics  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  1923  and  1924,  and  since 
1925  has  been  editor  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission. 


WATERS  LEAVES  McCREERY 

Herbert  S.  Waters,  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  New  York  department  store,  for 
the  last  four  years,  has  resigned,  effec¬ 
tive  May  15.  He  has  not  announced  his 
future  plans.  Robert  J.  Powderly,  his 
chief  assistant  for  several  years,  will 
succeed  him. 


SALESMEN  FACE  ARREST 

The  too-frequent  invasions  of  Dover, 
O.,  by  large  city  extra  editions  carrying 
what  the  city  council  terms  “unwar¬ 
ranted”  headlines  are  to  be  stopped. 
The  council  has  instructed  Mayor  Simon 
Kappeler  to  curb  the  sale  of  these 
extras  and  an  announcement  has  been 
made  that  carriers  will  be  arrested  for 
disorderly  conduct. 
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The  Evening  Belletii^ 

PHILADELPHIA 

had  a  net  paid  daily  average  circulation  of  558,184  copies  last  year. 

CIRCULATION  is  really  PEOPLE . people  who  have  con¬ 

fidence  in,  and  like  the  w'ay  a  newspaper  handles  its  news,  sports,  finance 
and  features. 

Since  The  Bulletin  uses  no  scare  headlines,  gives  no  premiums,  runs 
no  contests,  and  uses  no  cluhhing  offers,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  The 
Bulletin  is  preferred  by  nearly  all  Philadelphians. 

A  feature  must  be  good  to  meet  The  Bulletin’s  requirements. 


has  been  used  by  this  outstanding  paper  for  14  years  as  strip  and  page, 
and  The  Bulletin  just  signed  a  new  contract  with  Famous  Features 
Syndicate  to  continue  “Reg’lar  Fellers.” 


THE  ACE  COMIC  FOB  ACE  PABEBS 


FAMOCS  FEATCBE!!^  S VINDICATE, 

1819  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

J.  FRED  WOODRUFF 
LEAVES  AGENCY 

General  Manafer  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company  an  Important  Factor  in 
Development  of  Automobile 
Advertising  Since  1916 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 


J.  Fred  Woodruff 

Detroit  agency,  retired  from  the  agency 
on  March  31.  His  resignation  was  an¬ 
nounced  with  regret  by  H.  T.  Ewald, 
president  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Woodruff  had  been  a  member  of 
the  agency  for  sixteen  years,  and  had 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  development  of  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  during  that  period.  When  he 
joined  the  agency  in  1916  as  a  member 
of  the  copy  staff  there  were  only  21 
people  in  the  agency,  against  several 
hundred  now.  As  the  agency  grew  and 
as  Mr.  Woodruff  took  over  more 
executive  duties,  he  took  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  agency  staff  into 
departments,  the  development  of  new 
services  for  clients,  and  the  working 
out  of  the  numerous  details  involved 
in  placing  campaigns  for  such  accounts 
as  Chevrolet  automobiles,  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  were  used  in  addition  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  media. 

Mr.  Woodruff’s  retirement,  according 
to  the  agency  announcement,  is  made  at 
this  time  to  enable  him  to  devote 
himself  more  exclusively  to  personal 
activities. 


New  Bauer  A  Black  Copy 

Bauer  &  Black  will  supplement  its 
regular  newspaper  advertising  schedule 
on  Blue  Jay  corn  plasters  with  an  over¬ 
tone  campaign  in  the  American  Weekly, 
beginning  May  22  and  extending  to 
.\ug.  1.  Two  four-color  pages  and 
four  300-line  black  and  white  inser¬ 
tions  will  be  used,  with  human  interest 
appeal  being  featured.  The  Chicago 
office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  is  pre¬ 
paring  and  releasing  the  schedule. 

Durkee  Campaigii  Expanded 

Pacific  Coast  newspapers  will  be  used 
exclusively  in  an  advertising  carnpaign 
introducing  Durkee’s  Mayonnaise,  a 
new  product,  Harry  Bercoyich,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Leon  Livingston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  San  Francisco  has 
announced.  Extension  of  the  campaign 
follows  successful  use  of  copy  in  11 
Northern  California  cities. 

Join*  Empire  Service 

Charles  Bergman,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  Empire  Advertising  Service.  New 
York.  The  Empire  Advertising  Service 
has  the  following  accounts:  Psyllium 
Packing  Company,  Tuart  Table  Com¬ 
pany,  D.  M.  Heller,  Inc.,  Fudo-Psyl- 
lium  Corporation. 


$55,000  ADVERTISING  SUIT 

Maxwell  Company  Charges  Contract 
Was  Repudiated 

A  suit  for  $55,000  damages  was 
started  in  the  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  week  by  the  R.  C. 
Maxwell  Company  against  the  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Company.  Named 
as  co-defendants  are  Konjola,  Inc.,  and 
the  Mosby  Medicine  Company. 

The  complaint  sets  forth  that  on  Dec. 
18,  1928,  the  principals  entered  into  a 
written  agreement  for  the  construction 
of  a  sp^tacular  electrical  advertising 
display  sign  for  a  patent  medicine  on 
the  Central  Pier  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  plaintiffs  were  to  receive  $3,175 
a  month  from  Feb.  22,  1929  until  Feb. 
21,  1932.  Plaintiff’s  lease  expired  on 
Dec.  31,  1930  and  submitted  substituted 
space  to  the  defendants  on  the  Million 
Dollar  Pier. 

The  supposed  agreement  to  accept  the 
substituted  space  was  repudiated  by  the 
defendants  in  January,  1931,  according 
to  the  papers  in  the  suit.  The  de¬ 
fendants  have  entered  a  general  denial. 


Placing  “Sealed  Power’’ 

John  L.  Wierengo  &  Staff,  Inc., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  agency  which 
since  1918  has  directed  the  advertising 
of  the  Piston  Ring  Company,  of  Muske¬ 
gon,  Mich.,  will,  with  the  Grace  & 
Holliday  agency,  of  Detroit,  with  which 
it  is  now  affiliated,  handle  the  account 
of  the  Accuralite  company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  pistons  and  piston  rings.  The 
Accuralite  company,  also  a  Muskegon 
firm,  was  recently  acquired  by  the  Pis¬ 
ton  Ring  company.  The  combined  line 
will  be  nationally  advertised  as  “Sealed 
Power”  products. 

Coast  Firm  To  Advertise 

Entry  into  the  national  advertising 
field  by  Gantner  and  Mattern  Company 
of  San  Francisco  will  begin  in  May, 
it  is  announced  by  Emil  Brisacher  anil 
Staff,  San  Francisco  agency.  Copy 
will  stress  “Gantner  Bathing  Suits." 
General  magazines,  trade  and  class  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  used.  The  company 
has  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and 
distribution  of  bathing  suits  and  other 
knit  goods  for  30  years. 

To  Broadcast  Culbertson 

William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company  will 
sponsor  the  radio  program  featuring 
Ely  Culbertson,  bridge  authority,  three 
times  a  week,  twice  in  the  afternoon 
and  once  in  the  evening,  over  the  Red 
Network  and  the  Canadian  outlets  of 
N.B.C.,  beginning  April  4.  The  Cul¬ 
bertson  feature  was  signed  up  for 
Wrigley’s  by  the  Frances  Hooper 
Agency,  Chicago. 


Marteau  Joins  J.  B.  Powers 

Fernand  A.  Marteau,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Overseas  Marketing 
and  Publicity,  a  publication  of  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  Weekly  of  London,  has  joined 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Ltd.  of  London  as 
assistant  to  Thomas  V.  Boardman,  di¬ 
rector.  — 

Joins  Des  Moines  Agency 

Ralph  L.  Harley,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &■  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  Fairall  &  Co.,  Des  Moines 
agency.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
marketing  and  promotional  departments. 

Investment  Account  Placed 

H.  P.  Knight  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  C.  F.  Childs  &  Co.,  Chicago 
investment  house.  Newspapers  and 
direct  mail  will  be  used. 


New  Post  For  Auspitz 

Irving  D.  Auspitz,  formerly  with  the 
United  States  Advertising  Corporation, 
has  become  director  of  merchandising 
for  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency. 


Semones  Creative  Director 

Arthur  M.  Semones,  vice-president 
and  director  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon¬ 
ald,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  made  direc¬ 
tor  of  creative  and  production  work. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Ray  C.  Strieker 

R\Y  C.  STRICKER  is  a  mental 
gymnast  among  agency  copy  chiefs. 
He’s  that  rara  avis  so  extremely  valu¬ 
able  to  an  advertising  agency — a  com¬ 
bination  copy  creator,  plan  writer,  idea 
visualizer  (rough  or  finished),  and 
client  contactor.  Copy  and  layout  chief 
is  what  they  have  called  him  for  the 
last  two  years  around  the  offices  of 
Shaffer-Brennan  Advertising  Company, 
St.  Louis. 

Strieker  started  advertising  via  the 
St.  Louis  Times,  where  he  wrote  sports 
and  feature  stuff  and  caricatured  for 
three  years.  Then  he  began  doing  free¬ 
lance  sport  cartoons  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
Even  now,  when  “Thirty’s”  rung  up, 
Ray  hies  him  to  the  drawing  board  and 
does  sport  cartoons  for  the  Times. 

Ray’s  put  in  five  years  in  advertising. 
Before  going  with  Shaffer-Brennan,  he 
had  been  advertising  manager  for  the 
Artophone  Corporation,  St.  Louis  music 
company,  and  for  the  Buick  Motor 
Company  in  his  zone. 

Among  the  accounts  he  creates  for 
are  the  Hollywood  Marvel  Products 
Company,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  and  the 
Webster  Pharmaceutical  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Strieker’s  birthtown  is  St.  Louis,  the 
date,  August  7,  1905.  He  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  two  years.  .\nd  what  do  you 
reckon  his  hobbies  are?  Cow  pasture 
pool  and  scenic  painting! 


New  Art  Director 

John  Jennings  has  been  appointed  art 
director  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  effective  April  1.  Mr.  Jennings 
goes  to  the  agency  from  the  Grauman- 
Jennings  Studios.  Leonard  Carey  who 
has  been  acting  art  director  remains  as 
assistant  art  director. 


Ruthrauff  Sc.  Ryan  Appointed 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan’s  Chicago  office 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  E.  H.  Toman  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  a  new  automo¬ 
tive  device  known  as  “Lee-a-mix.” 


New  Stack-Goble  Client 

Stack-Goble  Company,  Chicago,  is 
now  handling  the  account  of  Lady 
Esther  Company,  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cosmetics.  Broadcast  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  used. 

Clock  Account  Placed 

.\rlington  Time  Laboratories,  Chi- 
cag,  announce  that  Hurja,  Johnson  & 
Huwen,  Chicago,  have  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  advertising  program  of  the 
Arlington  Electric  Clock. 

Columbus  Agency  Move* 

The  Raymond  W.  Knopf  Advertising 
-Agency  has  been  moved  from  the  Atlas 
Building  to  the  High-Long  Building, 
Columbus. 


CIRCULATION  REPORT 
ASKED  WITH  BILLS 


Lord  Sc  Thomas  and  Logan  Adopb 

New  Policy  For  National  and 
Trade  Papers — Newspapers 
Not  Affected 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Chicago,  has  notified  gen¬ 
eral  magazines,  farm  and  trade  papers 
that  hereafter  invoices  must  be  accon- 
panied  by  circulation  statements  for  the 
previous  month.  The  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  order  to  speed  adjustments 
between  the  rate  paid  and  that  earned 

The  notification  sent  to  publishers 
said: 

“As  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
reports  on  national  and  trade  publia- 
tions  are  considerably  delayed,  from  six 
months  to  one  year,  it  is  essential  that 
we  receive  immediately  an  up-to-date 
report  of  your  circulation  direct  from 
you  as  soon  as  compiled. 

“Our  policy,  effective  at  once,  is  that 
no  payment  is  to  be  made  to  your  pub¬ 
lication  for  any  advertising  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  month  unless  your  report  cover¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  previous 
month’s  issue  has  been  submitted  witl 
your  bill  covering  the  advertising  it 
the  subsequent  month. 

“In  other  words,  any  advertising  is 
your  May  issue  will  not  be  paid  urdess 
your  bill  for  advertising  in  the  Ma; 
issue  is  submitted  to  us  together  witl 
a  report  of  circulation  covering  your 
April  issue.” 

William  R.  Sachse,  general  comp 
troller  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan 
stated  that  the  new  policy  does  not 
affect  newspapers  in  any  way  and  wJl 
help  eliminate  the  banking  functio: 
from  the  agency’s  business. 


KNOX  ADDRESSES  AGENTS 
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Publisher  Says  Intelligent  Advertii- 
ing  Will  Alleviate  Depretsios 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of 
Chicago  Daily  News,  declared  that  the 
way  back  to  good  times  inevitably  lies 
along  the  paths  of  intelligent  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  in  the  newspapers  of  tl* 
country  in  an  address  delivered  Marcl 
29  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Westen 
Council  of  the  American  Association  oi 
Advertising  Agencies  at  the  Blackstow 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  oi 
the  Four  A’s,  also  spoke  at  the  meeting 
F.  G.  Cramer,  of  Cramer-Krasstlt 
Company,  Milwaukee,  was  toastmaster 
Seventy-one  agencies  were  represent^ 

The  following  were  elected  to  board 
of  governors  of  the  group:  H.  J. 

ningham.  Green  -  Fulton  -  Cunningham, 

Chicago:  Chester  Foust,  Erwin,  Uasey 
&  Co.,  Chicago ;  and  Maurice  H.  Need¬ 
ham,  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc- 
Chicago. 


Named  Agency  Director 

Bruce  W.  Young  has  beeii  elected! 
director  of  Sanagan  Pepler  Limited,  To 
ronto,  Ont.,  agency.  Mr.  Young,  w 
has  had  advertising  experience  in  TH 
ronto  and  Montreal,  Que.,  will  W 
actively  associated  with  this  agency  J 
secretary-treasurer. 


Marshmallow  Test  Campaip 

A  test  compaign  in  Detroit  nc*y 
papers  on  Puritan  marshmallows,  ' 
product  of  Shotwell  Manufactur::- 
Company,  Chicago,  is  being  mnduck 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chicago  ofc- 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
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Daily’s  Account  To  Ayer 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  pf-t  j  ltse  to  i 
motion  account  is  now  being  7 

bv  the  Chicaeo  office  of  N-  W.  -V  his 


by  the  Chicago  office  of 
&  Son.  R.  S.  Hutton  is  the  acco 
executive  in  charge. 
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Conduct*  Fisk  Tire  Campsip  |  ^ 

Chambers  &  Wisw'ell,  Boston  age--^ 
is  managing  an  extensive  New  Lng-;^  Yor| 
campaign  for  Fisk  tires.  James  ,\dver 
Silin  of  the  agency,  is  the  acce- 
manager.  H  the  not 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


plashes  in  transatlantic  steamship 
i  passenger  rates  this  week  brought 
4  a  wave  of  comparative  price  adver- 
jing  by  several  important  companies, 
linting  out  the  savings  made  possible 
uthis  summer’s  tourists.  New  charges 
rt  based  on  a  20  per  cent  reduction 
this  winter’s  rates,  with  the  usual 
turner  increase  discarded.  For  third 
jss  the  cut  is  only  10  per  cent,  but 
,  high-priced  quarters  reductions  in 
!ii€  cases  run  as  much  as  SO  per  cent. 
Aside  from  opening  announcements 
[i  ie  new  rates,  however,  it  is  not 
'nsidered  likely  that  the  step  will  m^n 
l-v  important  increase  in  advertising 
4gt'  of  ship  companies.  Frank  J. 
Reynolds,  president  of  Albert  Frank  & 
which  handles  advertisng  for  sev- 
Jrii  important  shipping  clients,  told 
["TOR  &  Publisher  that  he  did  not 
apect  any  general  increase  of  appro¬ 
bations.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
rat  advertising  of  this  class  had  not 
ii'.en  off  last  year  to  the  e.xtent  that 
jier  advertising  had,  while  advertis- 
sof  winter  cruises  had  shown  gains. 

«  *  * 

r.NCIDENTALLY,  attempts  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  bar  foreign- 
»ced  ships  from  engaging  in  the 
.T'jise”  business  seem  to  have  been 
nipped.  Mr.  Reynolds  added  in  reply 
a  question.  The  Albert  Frank  agency 
d  ie  Publishers  Association  of  New 
drk  City  had  filed  separate  protests 
uth  members  of  the  Senate  against  a 
11  which  would  have  made  it  imi»s- 
ble  for  foreign  ships  to  make  cruises 
;  "nowhere”  or  to  near-by  ports  and 
•ck.  The  protests  estimated  cruise 
:^crIi^ing  in  American  newspapers  and 
ratazitU's  at  nearly  $2,000, (KX)  annually. 
:iif  the  cruises  have  been  made  a 
.Inter  matter,  the  new  transatlantic 

•  tt  reductions  are  not  e-xpccted  to  have 
,:.y  immediate  effect  on  them. 

♦  *  ♦ 

FDVVIN  PLAUT,  president  of  Lehn 
1L&  Fink,  Inc.,  toilet  goods  manu- 
irturers,  in  making  formal  comment 
week  on  the  recent  price-mainte¬ 
nance  survey  by  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A. 
■'eligman,  urged  passage  of  the  Capper- 
Ke:ly  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  as  a 
t  t  step.  He  suggested  that  this  be 
t'ltd  out  before  further  legislation  is 
;r:cd. 

"I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Prof, 
'fligman  when  he  says  that  few  manu- 
a.turers  would  be  likely  to  take  ad- 
antage  of  the  right  to  make  resale- 
ince  contracts  with  retailers,”  said  Mr. 
t  aut.  "The  public  has  been  led  away 
:tjm  the  idea  of  full  prices  and  cannot 
readily  be  educated  back.  It  would 
knng  a  manufacturer  too  much  loss  of 
sales  to  be  the  only  one  in  his  field  to 
maintain  prices.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
ftiat  many  manufacturers  would  be  will- 
Ci?  to  adopt  a  legalized  sales  contract 
flan  if  they  became  convinced  that  all 
l^ailers  would  do  what  some  say  can 
K  done,  and  have  vainly  promised  to 
» in  the  past — cooj^rate  to  keep  prices 
nationally  advertised  items  at  profit- 
aWe  levels.” 

sort  of  cooperation  I  have  in 
villi'  explained,  “would  be 

I'  the  form  of  agreements  between  the 
manufacturer  and  retailer  groups  to 
establish  the  price  or  the  price  range 
SI  which  a  product  is  to  be  maintained. 

example,  the  dealers  in  a  city  or 
toghborhiHKi  should  be  permitted  to  de- 

*  with  the  manufacturer  to  set  a 
m^miuin  figure  in  that  district  at  which 
itnrough  the  manufacturer’s  right  to 
'i^use  to  sell)  he  s  to  maintain  an  item 
^sdinarily  listed  at  50  cents.  To  my 

TO  this  would  not  be  restraint  of 
but  a  necessary  step  by  which 
maintenance  could  be  made  an 
ictuahty.” 

♦  ♦  * 

^ROVER  a.  WHALEN,  general 
;  of  John  Wanamaker’s, 

W  A  J  slated  for  president  of 

iifr Club  of  New  York  to 
li  E-  Murphy,  in  a  report 

c  nominating  committee  headed  by 


Stanley  E.  Gunnison.  Election  will  be 
held  May  10. 

Mr.  Murphy;  Lee  H.  Bristol,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National 
•Advertisers;  and  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
president  of  the  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  nominated  for  members  of 
the  board.  H.  B.  Le  Quatte,  president 
of  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  and  E.  D.  Gibbs,  business  con¬ 
sultant,  were  named  for  vice-presidents, 
and  John  A.  Wilkens,  Charles  Francis 
Press,  for  re-election  as  treasurer, 
w  *  * 

“  r  TNEMPLOYMENT  of  advertis- 
ing  on  a  national  scale  leads  by 
economic  necessity  to  unemployment  of 
men  and  women,”  says  Roger  W.  Bab- 
son,  economist,  writing  in  Collier's  for 
April  2  under  the  title,  “As  Adver¬ 
tised.”  “So  close  is  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  good  advertising  and  good  busi 
ness  that  you  can  gauge  fairly  well  the 
progress  of  the  forward  movement  now 
getting  under  way  by  observing  the 
growth  of  advertising  and  judging  its 
merit. 

“People  are  gradually  coming  to  re¬ 
alize  that  public  welfare  dictates  the 
wisdom  of  increasing  the  ratio  of  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  to  sales  during  dull 
seasons  and  holding  it  down  to  common 
sense  at  a  time  of  speculative  revival.” 

Mr.  Babson  urged  small  stockholders 
to  concern  themselves  about  the  adver¬ 
tising  done  by  their  companies.  In 
particular  he  criticized  the  basing  of 
advertising  budgets  on  the  previous 
years’  sales  as  a  handicap  to  a  business 
upturn.  He  added: 

“With  the  gradual  return  of  pros¬ 
perity,  national  advertising  will  greatly 
increase;  whether  to  lesser  or  greater 
proportions  than  in  1928  and  1929  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  sales- 
bringing  methods  are  sought  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  lieu  of  vague  ‘effects.’  The 
yardstick  will  be  used  far  more  than  in 
the  past. 

“It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  yard¬ 
stick  may  bring  us  an  increase  in 
advertising  far  beyond  our  previous 
maximum.” 

*  *  * 

COPELAND  refrigerators  will  be 
advertised  in  a  more  extensive 
.schedule  of  newspaper  space  this  year 
than  formerly,  in  addition  to  using  more 
space  in  magazines,  business  and  voca¬ 
tional  publications,  road  signs  and  radio. 
Exhibits  in  building  and  household 
equipment  shows  will  be  tied  in  with 
newspaper  advertising. 

Copeland  Products,  Inc.,  places  its 
newspaper  advertising  through  its  dis¬ 
tributors,  sharing  space  costs  with  them, 
it  is  explained  by  Louis  Ruthenburg, 
president  and  general  manager,  in  a 
statement  unfortunately  receiv^  tco 
late  for  inclusion  in  a  recent  article  on 
refrigerator  makers’  plans.  Dealer  ad¬ 
vertising  under  the  direction  of  distrib¬ 
utors  is  included  in  the  plan. 


OVER  800 
NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS 

— say — 

that  our  checking 
proof  service  is  a  real 
solution  to  checking 
copy  troubles 


tie  Advertising 
Checking  Bdread  Ire. 


71  Madlttn  A*i. . NnrYtrk.N.Y. 

Sll  St.  Clark  SL . Chltaio,  IN. 

S2  CalHarala  SL . Saa  FranciKC,  Cal. 

I  Eiaeutlv*  officM  at  Chicago  | 


“We  feel  that  the  greater  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  best  utilized 
by  placing  it  where  we  have  the  best 
dealer  representation,  so  that  sales  and 
advertising  effort  are  most  effectively 
coordinated,”  said  Mr.  Ruthenburg. 
“Both  the  Copeland  factory  and  its  dis¬ 
tributors  have  insisted  on  carrying  a 
more  extensive  schedule  in  the  local 
newspapers  than  in  former  years.  Even 
at  an  early  date  in  March  many  dealers 
were  carrying  full-page  and  half-page 
advertisements.” 


Advertisers,  Incorporated,  Stormfeltz- 
Lovely  Building:,  Detroit,  Mich.  Secured 
the  account  of  Brlg:KS  Manufacturing 
Company,  manufacturers  of  automobile 
bodies,  refrigerator  cabinets  and  steel 
furniture,  Detroit. 

Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  1528  Walnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secured  the 
following  accounts:  C.  Howard  Hunt 
Company,  Boston  Pencil  Sharpener, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Brandle  &  Smith 
Co.,  Bristol  Dice  Mints,  etc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Burns-llall  Advertising  .Agency,  757 
North  Broadway,  Milwaukee.  Secured 
the  account  of  Kerner  Incinerator  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee. 

Cowan  &  Uengler,  Inc.,  25  West  45th 
street.  New  York  City.  Again  renewing 
some  newspaper  contracts  on  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  New  York  City. 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc,,  60  Broad  street. 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  following 
accounts :  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pic¬ 

ture  Corporation,  New  York  City,  and 
Doew's,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Erivin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  230  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported 
having  secured  the  account  of  Shotwell 
Manufacturing  Company,  Puritan  Candy, 
Chicago. 

(iundlueh  Advertising  Company,  400 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using 
newspapers  quite  generally  on  Sterling 
Casulty  Insurance  Company,  also  using 
list  of  30  newspap<'r.s  in  Middle  West 
on  Enoz  Chemical  Company,  Chicago. 

!•.  II.  Hartman  Company,  444  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Eskimo  Pie  Corporation, 
ice  cream.  New  York  City. 

Ilarvey-Massengale  Company,  Walton 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Again  placing 
orders  with  ncwspai>ers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  Creomulsion  Comi)any,  pro¬ 
prietary  medicine,  Atlanta,  Galveston. 

Joseph  Katz  Compun.v,  16  East  Mount 
Vernon  Place,  Baltimore.  Is  placing  the 
following  new  accounts :  The  Cello  Wax 
Company,  Baltimore,  manufacturers  of 
floor  wax ;  and  the  Riinkel  Company. 
New  York  City,  manufacturers  of 
Runko  Chocolate. 


These 

Used  Presses 


Klau-Tan  Pietersom  -  Dunlap  Asao- 
riatea,  Inc.,  744  No.  Fourth  street,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
May,  using  trade  papers,  dealer  helps 
and  catalogs  on  Burdick  Corporation, 
Milton,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  light 
therapy  equipment. 

H.  E.  Leaan  Advertlaing  Agency,  420 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City. 
Secured  the  account  of  H.  Clay  Glover 
Company,  dandruff  remedy.  New  York 
City. 

Lyman  Irish  &  Co.,  60  Elast  42nd 
street.  New  York  City.  Appointed  to 
place  the  following  accounts:  James 
Van  Dyk  Company,  Brooklyn  ;  Janes  & 
Klrtland,  Inc.,  New  York  City ;  H.  B. 
Cushman,  New  York  City;  Parker- 
Broeg,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  makers  of 
Mother  Parker’s  Biscuit  Mixture ;  and 
Henry  Trading  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  importers  of  Schweppe’s  Beverages. 

Murphy,  Carroll  Dean,  Inc.,  200  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  New  England  newspapers 
on  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Quaker  State  Oil,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Platt-Forbes,  Inc.,  468  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account 
of  Gasoline  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

PJUSISESS^ 
LJ  is  Qood  in- 

South  Jersei^ 

Central  Airport,  Cam¬ 
den,  one  of  two  that 
led  the  World  in 
number  of  Planes 
and  Passengers  during 
1931. 

COURIER-POST 

NEWSPAPERS 

CAMDEN  NEW  JERSEY 

National  R^prMmtatlvfo 


Available 

Low  Price  . . .  Quick  Ship¬ 
ment  . . .  Bargains  for  the 
Newspapers  whose  needs 
they  fit. 

Write  for  Details 

These  presses  all  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order,  recently  removed 
to  allow  installation  of  new 
Duplex  machinery. 

Goss  High  Speed  Straight-line 
Sextuple  —  with  stereotype 
machinery. 

Goss  unit  type  Sextuple  —  with 
stereotype  machinery. 

Scott  16-page  with  color  —  with 
stereotype  machinery. 

Goss  Flat  Bed  Web  —  including 
motor,  chases,  etc. 


— LORAIN  TIH^hERaLD  hum* 
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CltMiv  "VERPOOL  REVIEW  "J.-Tf 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 


GOOD  NEWS  II 

.  .  .  S  pasaenger  Stinson 
monoplane  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  The 

Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  “Tha  Nawapapar  Iowa  Dapanda  Upon" 

PRESS  CO.  240,844  Daily  A.B.C. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
LEADS  DRY  FIGHT 

N.  Y.  Lefitlature  and  U.  S.  Court 
Get  Sample*  of  Elizabeth  Smart’* 
Militant  Method*  in  Enforc¬ 
ing  Dry  Law 

At  least  one  of  the  50  counties 
in  politically  wet  New  York  State 
is  being  made  dry  through  the  efforts 
of  a  newspaper 
woman  who  is 
also  a  lawyer. 

Within  a  few 
weeks  the  militant 
prohibition  e  n  - 
forcement  tactics 
of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smart,  publisher 
of  the  JVashing- 
ton  County  Post 
at  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  have  been 
brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the 
state  legislature 
and  the  United 

States  district  court. 

It  was  her  testimony  in  federal  court 
that  sent  a  veteran  of  the  World  War 
to  jail  on  a  charge  of  selling  home  brew 
at  a  supposed  “buttermilk  bar.”  Miss 
smart  unearthed  the  evidence  herself, 
after  several  dry  raids  by  federal  agents 
had  failed  to  provide  a  basis  for  charges. 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  testifying 
in  feder^  court,  when  Miss  Smart 
joined  the  ardent  dry  forces  that 
stormed  the  Capitol  in  support  of  a  new 
state  enforcement  bill.  The  measure 
failed  of  passage,  but  the  legislature 
heard  from  Miss  Smart  how  her  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Committee  for  Law  En¬ 
forcement  is  putting  some  of  Carrie 
Nation’s  militarism  in  effect. 

Between  running  a  newspaper  left  to 
her  by  her  father  several  years  ago, 
and  being  an  attorney.  Miss  Smart  has 
found  time  to  put  five  or  six  speak¬ 
easies  out  of  business,  and  gather  evi¬ 
dence  against  scores  of  others. 

“We  are  not  going  to  stop  our  cam¬ 
paign  until  every  such  place  is  pad¬ 
locked,”  she  told  the  legislature  com¬ 
mittee.  “If  officials  know  that  citizens 
are  earnest  about  enforcement  they 
quickly  take  action.  Throughout  the 
county,  people  are  co-operating  with  our 
group  by  submitting  evidence  of  places 
where  liquor  is  sold.  Our  work  is 
gathering  tremendous  momentum.” 

The  first  time  the  committee  had  a 
place  padlocked  Miss  Smart  obtained 
the  evidence  herself.  With  a  friend  she 
visited  a  speakeasy  and  bought  a  bottle 
of  beer.  Taking  the  bottle  with  her,  she 
sealed  it,  then  turned  it  over  to  federal 
agents  who  had  it  analyzed. 

“Washington  county  bootleggers  are 
alarmed  at  our  success,”  Miss  Smart 
said.  “They  are  becoming  extremely 
w'ary  about  transporting  liquor.  Any 
county  in  the  state  could  have  a  similar 
campaign  if  the  community  would  or¬ 
ganize  for  real  work.” 


COPY  RACKETS  ATTACKED 

A  “secret  six”  committee  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  set  out  to  break  up  advertising 
rackets  against  local  merchants.  The 
first  publication  stricken  from  the  list 
of  recommended  advertising  media  was 
that  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Em- 
jiloyes.  Merchants  are  pledged  to  re¬ 
fuse  copy  in  media  blackballed  by  the 
committee. 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  SERIAL 

Pricilla  Wayne,  love  advice  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Dcs  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  is  the  author  of  a  new  serial, 
“Some  Girls  Don’t  Kiss,”  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 


I  GEORGE  BRADLEY  ILL 

George  R.  Bradley,  managing  editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  is 
seriously  ill  at  his  home.  He  only  re¬ 
cently  was  transferred  to  Rochester 
from  Utica,  where  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Obsen’er-Dispatch. 


POWELL  PROMOTED 

George  H.  Powell  for  about  eight 
years  with  the  Staunton  (Va.)  News- 
Leader  and  News  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  dailies.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  S.  Morton,  who  died  in 
February. 

FILL-IN  COMPETITIONS 
DRAW  BIG  ENTRIES 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  American  Sur- 

pri*ecl  At  Exceptional  Re*pon*e 
To  Limerick  and  Cooking 
Recipe  Conte*ts 

Two  contests  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American  considered  merely  “seasonal 
fill-ins”  are  reported  to  have  stirred 
up  more  reader  interest  than  any  other 
two  contests  run  by  the  paper.  They 
are  the  established  “Limericks”  and  the 
not  so  often  drawn  upon  cooking 
recipes, 

The  recipe  contest  originally  was 
merely  a  hook-up  with  the  annual  cook¬ 
ing  school  edition  but  it  attained  such 
proportions  and  drew  such  evidences  of 
popularity  that  it  has  become  practi¬ 
cally  a  running  feature.  The  original 
contest  was  merely  for  dessert  recipes. 
The  contest  editor,  in  launching  it,  was 
not  prepared  for  the  deluge  that  re¬ 
sulted.  When  the  baked  goods  were 
submitt^  for  approval,  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  main  lobby  of  the  building  had  to 
be  used  to  display  the  appetizing  en¬ 
tries.  Pies,  cakes,  cream-burdened 
rolls  and  other  tid-bits  were  every¬ 
where  but  on  the  chandeliers. 

All  entries  were  sold  at  auction  after 
they  had  been  judged  and  the  money 
used  to  buy  milk  for  babies  of  needy 
families.  Surprised  by  the  interest 
evinced,  Boardman  G.  Getsinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  yielded  to  the  suggestion 
of  many  housewives  to  conduct  other 
contests  to  choose  the  best  vegetable 
dish  recipe,  etc.  The  series  has  been 
running  for  weeks  now  with  three 
prizes  of  $1  each  awarded  daily.  There 
has  never  been  less  than  100  entries  a 
day  and  the  daily  average  is  far  above 
this. 

Mr.  Getsinger  attributes  the  pulling 
power  of  the  contest  to  housewives’ 
natural  pride  in  their  culinary  capibili- 
ties  rather  than  prize  inducements.  He 
is  confident  that  entries  would  pour  in 
just  as  consistently  if  cash  was  not 
offered.  As  it  is,  the  contest  costs  only 
$15  weekly  and  circulation  solicitors, 
making  house  to  house  convasses  daily, 
say  that  it  is  the  constant  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  among  women. 

The  limerick  contest  offers  the  same 
prizes,  three  of  $1  each  daily.  Although 
the  inducement  is  small,  the  entries  are 
pouring  in  by  hundreds.  Mr.  Getsinger 
has  given  the  contest,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  common  used  by  newspapers, 
added  local  interest  by  writing  all  lim¬ 
ericks  around  well-known  Waterbury 
characters.  In  awarding  the  prizes,  the 
American  mails  the  winners  notification 
in  the  form  of  a  limerick — with  the  last 
line  missing  as  usual.  Limerick  writers 
“have  the  bug”  so  in  Waterbury  that  W 
per  cent  of  the  winners  fill  in  the  last 
line  of  the  limerick  and  mail  it  back 
to  the  editor  “just  for  the  fun  of  it.” 

SPONSORED  TRADE  WEEK 

A  “Community  Endorsed”  week,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  West  Orange  (N.  J.) 
Weekly  Review,  was  staged  in  that  city 
with  the  cooperation  of  numerous  civic 
bodies  March  18  to  26.  Coincident  with 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  Review’ 
published  a  special  edition,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  bargains  offered  by  local 
tradesmen.  _  Peter  A.  Smith  is  publisher 
of  the  Review. 


REPRESENTATION  EXTENDED 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  this  week 
announced  the  appointment  of  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company  as  its 
representatives  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
effective  May  1.  This  company  has 
represented  the  Times  in  the  national 
field,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  for  more  than  30  years.  The 
representation  now  becomes  national. 


WON  SALES  CONTEST 


Winners  of  the  Central  States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association  carrier 
salesmanship  contest  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently,  these  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Review  boys  will  represent  the  central 
states  in  the  sectional  contest  at  the 
I.C.M.A.  Convention  in  Toronto  next 
June.  Left  to  right:  (standing)  Robert 
Davis,  carrier  salesman,  Robert  Furman, 
in  charge  of  Herald-Review  carrier 
sales  school,  and  William  Smith,  carrier 
salesman  who  acted  as  prospect.  J.  B. 
Birks,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Herald-Review,  is  seated. 


RADIO  EDITORS  ON  TRIP 

Forty-one  Newspapermen  Covered 
Broadcast  From  Train 

Forty-one  newspapermen  and  women 
from  New  York,  Washington,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore  on  Easter  Sunday 
witnessed  the  first  attempt  to  broadcast 
over  a  short  wave  length  from  a 
“moving  studio,”  an  experiment  that 
was  called  a  success  by  radio  engineers 
and  experts. 

Two  special  club  cars  and  a  special 
diner  were  reserved  for  the  New  York 
contingent  and  the  Philadelphians  who 
joined  at  that  city.  Another  car  was 
added  at  Baltimore.  .At  Washington 
still  another  car  for  newspapermen  was 
added,  as  was  a  car  reserved  for 
United  States  Congressmen. 

At  Baltimore  26  typewriters  and  tele¬ 
graphers  were  ready  for  those  who 
wished  to  file  their  stories  at  once. 


ELECTRIC  EYE  SETS  TYPE 
AUTOMATICALLY 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


came  a  Linotype  operator.  A  few  years 
ago  Superintendent  White  noticed  that 
whenever  Mr.  Green’s  machine  broke 
down  he  fixed  it  himself,  and  so  he 
made  him  machinist  for  the  composing 
room.  Then  Mr.  White  noticed  that, 
sometimes  when  his  machinist  ordered 
parts  for  Linotypes  he  would  ask  for 
special  bits  of  equipment  or  tools  which 
he  paid  for  himself.  Finally  the 
mystery  was  solved  when  Mr.  Green 
invited  his  boss  to  his  house  to  show 
him  a  crude  model  made  of  tin  cans, 
wire  and  stray  parts.  Mr.  White  be¬ 
came  interested  and  sugge.sted  to  Air. 
Johnson  that  he  provide  the  financial 
backing  necessary  for  the  development 
of  Mr.  Green’s  idea.  The  first  mone¬ 
tary  requirements  were  small — ^$18  for 
a  special  amplifying  tube,  a  few  dollars 
more  for  some  necessary  electrical 
gadget — and  Mr.  Johnson  decided  to  see 
what  would  come  of  the  project.  After 
months  of  experimenting  and  rebuild¬ 
ing,  the  machine  was  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion.  On  its  first  performance  it  set 
three  perfect  lines  of  type  out  of  12, 
and  Air.  Johnson  was  convinced  that 
the  principle  upon  which  his  machinist 
was  working  was  right.  He  agreed  to 
provide  the  financial  backing  necessary 
to  perfect  the  machine  and  he  set  aside 
a  corner  of  the  Observer’s  store  room 


for  Mr.  Green  to  work  in  and  told  hir 
to  stick  to  it  until  he  produced  a  per 
feet  machine. 

The  Semagraph  exhibited  on  Alond; 
was  entirely  hand  built.  A  model  v;; 
be  exhibited  to  publishers  in  New  Yor'. 
during  the  American  Newspaper  Ptf. 
lishers’  Association  convention  tfc; 
month.  Since  no  mechanical  exhib" 
will  be  permitted  at  the  Waldori. 
Astoria,  it  is  necessary  for  Air.  Jot 
son  to  engage  exhibition  space  else 
where.  He  will  announce  the  locati 
as  soon  as  he  has  found  a  suitable  place 
The  special  typewriter  upon  which  cop 
is  prepared  will  also  be  exhibited. 

The  translucent  copy  paj^r  used  ir 
his  machine  was  made  particularly  for 
that  purpose.  Air.  Green  told  Monday's 
gathering,  but,  he  said,  any  clear,  trans- 
lucent  sheet  may  be  used,  provided  h  is 
closely  grained  and  does  not  contain 
fibers  such  as  are  found  in  newsprint 

The  originality  of  Air.  Green’s  idea 
is  emphasized,  according  to  Mr.  John, 
son,  by  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  has  already  allowed  more  thar. 
150  claims  in  the  several  patent  appli- 
cations  covering  the  invention.  Allow¬ 
ance  of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  an  b 
ventor’s  first  lot  of  claims  is  considered 
very  satisfactory  by  patent  attomejs, 
Air.  Green’s  lawyers  have  informel 
him.  In  the  first  hearing  on  Sema 
graph  claims,  the  patent  office  allowed 
about  95  pjer  cent  of  Air.  Green’s  clains 
without  citation  to  any  other  patents 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future  of  the  invention  and 
said  that  arrangements  for  its  mant- 
facture  on  a  large  scale  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

“I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  th 
development  of  this  machine,”  he  said 
“having  watched  it  from  week  to  wm 
in  the  last  two  and  one-half  years.  I 
was  naturally  fully  convinced  that  th 
principle  upon  which  it  is  built  to 
right  when  I  saw  it  produce  its  firs 
three  perfect  lines  out  of  12  or  15  sc 
When  this  was  accomplished,  we  imiw- 
diately  set  about  to  build  another  nn 
and  improved  model.  I  feel  absolute!’ 
confident  that  the  present  machine  is 
an  important  and  practical  contribntio! 
to  newspaper  production.  Aly  owi 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  enthusiasti: 
expression  of  a  large  number  of  puh 
lishers  and  practical  printers  who  ha« 
seen  the  Semagrapli  in  operation.  I 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  should  news¬ 
paper  publishers  not  endorse  the  ma¬ 
chine  most  cordially  and  adopt  it  fo; 
use.  Up  to  this  time  no  definite  plmi 
have  been  made  for  the  manufacturiuf 
or  marketing  of  the  machine.  Hoi^ 
its  manufacture  offers  no  particulai 
complications.  Adaptation  of  the  Sena- 
graph  to  wire  service  use  is  likewise 
a  very  simple  problem.  Very  few 
changes  would  be  necessary  in  present 
automatic  sending  and  receiving  ma¬ 
chines.” 

Following  the  exhibition  Air.  Jobr. 
son  escorted  a  party  of  the  visitin? 
newspaper  and  press  association  men  o: 
a  sightseeing  tour  of  Charlotte  and  en¬ 
tertained  at  dinner  in  his  apartment  it 
the  Hotel  Charlotte. 

Those  at  the  demonstration  were 
W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  inechar.. 
cal  department,  American  Newsps?^ 
Publishers’  Association ;  Cranston 
iams,  secretary  -  manager,  .Sout  t" 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associatioe 
W.  J.  AIcCambridge,  traffic  man^ff 
Associated  Press;  Col.  Guy  T.  Vi»; 
niskki,  former  business  manager,  t  - 
cago  Daily  Nervs  and  now  acting  m  i' 
advisory  capacity  to  Col.  Frank  Ktf' 
publisher  of  the  News;  A.  L.  Stuc^-  - 
publisher,  Grcoisboro  (N.  C.) 
News- Record;  W.  C.  Dowd.  J’’-' I"  I 
lisher,  Charlotte  New’s;  L.  W.  j 

Charlotte  correspondent  of  , 

Press;  A.  F.  Littlejohn,  A.  P’ 
spondent ;  A.  L.  Plexico,  general  m*-  ^ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  branch  of  | 
ington-Rand  Company ;  E.  P- 
general  manager,  and  J.  A.  VVallaa.- 
sistant  manager,  of  the  Charlotte  br^- 
of  the  General  Electric  Company- 

Col.  Robert  R.  AIcCormick,  P'’’" '  ^ 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  saw  the  ber 
graph  in  action  at  a  special  demons 
tion  Afarch  25. 
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PLENTY  OF  BUYING  POWER, 
SAYS  AYER  CHIEF 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


nection.  Where  position  is  ‘Request,’ 
they  rnust  use  their  judgment  as  to 
whetlier  it  is  properly  placed,  or  whether 
it  is  hedged  in  by  too  much  other  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  whether  the  page  on 
which  it  appears  has  pertinent  reading 
matter.  If  position  calls  for  a  ‘good 
news  page,’  they  must  have  the  ability 
to  determine  what  is  a  good  news  page. 
In  our  judgment  we  must  be  fair  to 
the  publisher  as  well  as  our  client. 
Sometimes  clients  object  to  medical 
advertisements  appearing  anywhere  near 
their  advertising,  or  they  may  not  want 
to  appear  on  the  same  page  with  com¬ 
petitive  advertising,  or  with  advertising 
which  would  prove  objectionable  in  its 
association  with  other  copy.  There¬ 
fore,  the  clerk  must  scrutinize  the  page 
in  its  entirety  and  use  good  judgment 
in  reaching  a  conclusion. 

“Furthermore,  we  want  to  know  what 
treatment  w'e  receive  for  our  clients  as 
compared  with  the  treatment  accorded 
other  advertisers,  and  it  is  the  clerks’ 
business  to  find  this  out  and  report 
accordingly. 

"When  color  advertising  appears  in 
the  magazines,  they  must  see  that  the 
register  is  accurate  and  whether  the 
results  in  color  shades  are  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  called  for  by  the  progres¬ 
sives.  In  addition  to  this  work,  there 
are  innumerable  details  to  watch,  such 
as  poor  reproduction,  cracked  plates, 
accurate  spelling  of  dealers’  names,  etc.” 

.\bout  ^  per  cent  of  the  Ayer  men 
are  college  graduates,  and  many  of 
them  have  received  their  whole  business 
training  in  the  Ayer  organization.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  men  have  been 
brought  in  because  of  special  training 
in  other  lines  of  work.  Xew  men  are 
classified  roughly  as  being  of  creative 
type  or  of  business  type,  and  assigned 
to  work  accordingly,  although  the  clas¬ 
sification  may  be  changed  upon  longer 
acquaintance.  Of  the  writing  men,  a 
majority  have  had  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence. 

“For  a  broad  educational  basis  noth¬ 
ing  is  finer  than  the  liberal  arts  course 
in  a  g(X)d  college,”  Mr.  Fry  commented 
in  reply  to  a  question  about  the  best 
training  for  advertising  men.  “If  you 
ask  what  course  one  should  take,  much 
depends  upon  him.  In  any  event  a  col¬ 
lege  course  is  a  failure  unless  it  re¬ 
leases  a  man’s  energies,  and  opens  the 
door  to  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  life 
about  him. 

“Experience  in  another  agency  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  success  with  us.  We 
try  to  get  a  recognizable  Ayer  procedure 
in  everything.  As  Mr.  Ayer  used  to 
say,  we  are  an  organization,  not 
an  aggregation.  Some  brilliant  men 
have  been  failures  with  us  because  they 
could  not  w'ork  as  a  part  of  an  organi¬ 
zation. 

“A  number  of  our  best  men  came  in 
as  youths.  Of  our  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  for  instance,  Mr.  Kessler  joined 
Ayer  as  the  second  job  he  had  ever 
had.  Mr.  Thornley’s  work  with  Ayer 
has  been  his  only  job.  I  hired  Mr. 
Mathes.  our  resident  vice-president  in 
Aew  York,  when  he  first  came  out  of 
college.  Mr.  Armistead  came  to  us 
■fott'  a  small  agency  in  the  South. 

“W’herever  our  men  go,  wherever  we 
have  representation,  we  are  sure  busi- 
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ness  will  be  e.xpressed  Ayer-wise.  Our 
men  know  what  the  house  would  do 
under  given  circumstances,  and  they 
do  it,  not  merely  because  it  is  required 
of  them  but  because  they  believe  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be  done.” 

When  the  Ayer  agency  was  founded, 
the  customary  practice  was  for  agen¬ 
cies  to  act  as  space-brokers,  contracting 
for  advertising  space  and  retailing  it 
at  whatever  profit  w’as  possible.  F. 
Wayland  .Ayer,  the  real  founder  (al¬ 
though  he  named  the  agency  for  his 
father,  who  died  a  few  years  later), 
believed  that  an  agency  should  not  only 
sell  space,  but  should  provide  copy  and 
decide  where  it  ought  to  be  placed. 
Instead  of  bidding  annually  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  account,  on  the  basis  of 
providing  space  in  a  certain  list  of 
publications  at  a  specified  price,  he 
wanted  to  make  permanent  connections 
that  would  enable  him  to  study  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  business  and  recommend  adver¬ 
tising  procedure  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
time.  His  original  ideas  are  now  a  part 
of  recognized  agency  practice.  His  first 
customer  on  this  basis,  a  Philadelphia 
rose  grower,  is  still  placing  advertising 
through  Ayer. 

Mr.  Fry’s  chief  relaxation  is  found 
in  his  Meridale  dairy  farm  at  Meredith, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
famous  among  livestock  breeders  for  its 
Jerseys.  In  the  summer  he  spends  his 
week-ends  there  regularly.  At  an  inn 
on  the  farm  .Ayer  employes  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  spend  their  vacations,  and 
many  of  them  do. 

He  lives  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  he 
occupies  the  old  Ayer  home  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Anna  Gilman  Ayer, 
and  their  three  children,  two  daughters 
and  a  son.  The  locations  of  the  Ayer 
home  in  Camden,  by  the  way,  is  given 
credit  for  the  production  of  the  Ayer 
motto.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
agency  the  ferries  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Camden  stopped  at  mid¬ 
night,  which  was  frequently  too  early 
for  Wayland  Ayer  to  be  through  .his 
work.  He  rented  a  room  near  the 
office  for  such  emergencies.  One  night, 
after  missing  the  last  ferry, — possibly 
he  was  especially  weary  that  night — he 
lettered  a  sheet  of  paper  “Everlastingly 
at  it,”  and  left  it  in  the  office.  Early 
next  morning  Henry  Nelson  McKinney, 
who  had  been  taken  in  as  a  partner, 
found  the  note  and  added  three  words. 
When  Mr.  Ayer  arrived  he  found  it  on 
his  desk  in  its  present  form,  “Keeping 
Everlastingly  at  It  Brings  Success." 
The  Ayer  seal,  with  its  letters  “B..A.I.S. 
1869,”  means  “Been  at  it  since  1869." 

Fiducational  and  welfare  work  take 
much  of  Mr.  Fry’s  spare  time.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  governing  boards  of 
Brown  and  Colgate  universities,  and 
the  Northfield  (Mass.)  Schends.  as  well 
as  the  theological  .seminaries  already 
mentioned.  Early  this  year  he  was 
electeel  chairman  of  the  international 
committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  is  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  Camden  Musical  .Arts  So¬ 
ciety,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assiociation  of  Organists,  and 
plays  occasionally  for  his  own  pleasure. 

After  23  years  in  advertising  work, 
he  still  feels  that  the  field  is  far  from 
complete  development. 


“Does  advertising  show  any  signs  of 
having  reached  its  growth?”  he  was 
asked. 

“By  no  means,”  he  replied.  “I  cannot 
but  believe  that  new  uses  of  advertising, 
applicable  to  individual  businesses  and 
to  business  as  a  whole,  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  future  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 

“True,  advertising  doubtless  has  trav¬ 
eled  in  some  byways  during  recent 
years,  but  that  fact  merely  emphasizes 
the  other  and  more  pertinent  fact,  that 
the  highway  is  still  capable  of  exten¬ 
sion  and  development.” 

30  YEARS  ON  N.  Y.  PAPERS 

P.  Q.  Foy,  Mirror’s  Market  Expert, 
Saw  Long  Service  on  World 

P.  Q.  Foy,  the  Nezv  York  Daily 
Mirror’s  market  expert  and  food  econ¬ 
omist,  recently  completed  his  thirtieth 
year  as  a  reporter.  “Paddy,”  as  he  is 
knowm,  finds  reporting  as  attractive 
today  as  it  was  when  he  began  writing 
for  produce  weeklies  of  the  water-front, 
and,  later,  covered  the  food  districts 
and  police  stations  for  the  old  Evening 
Mail  and  the  Globe,  as  well  as  writing 
market  accounts.  For  a  time  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  trade-journal,  Foy’s  Food 
Reporter.  During  the  war  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  counsellors  of  President 
Hoover  in  establishing  the  Fair  Food 
Prices. 

His  columns  appeared  in  the  Neto 
York  World  for  15  years,  and  his 
twice-weekly  review  in  the  Evening 
World,  until  both  publications  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Telegram.  .A  month  ago 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mirror,  where 
his  column  appears  every  day.  Besides 
his  contribution  to  this  daily  and  to  the 
Produce  .Xcu's  Mr.  Foy  is  market  ex¬ 
pert  and  food  economist  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets,  City  of  New  A'ork. 


PRINTERS  GET  RAISE 

Salaries  of  California  State  printing 
plant  printers  at  Sacramento  have  been 
raised  $1  weekly  to  meet  the  legal  re¬ 
quirement  that  their  salaries  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  average  prevailing  in 
job  printing  plants  at  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Franci.sco  and  Oakland. 
The  printers  have  agreed  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  calling  for  a  double 
time  payment  for  all  overtime  after 
three  hours.  The  time  and  a  half  scale 
will  prevail. 


Trained  Men  On  The 
Bargain  Counter! 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
during  a  depression  you 
can  bolster  your  staff  with  top- 
notch  men? 

When  that  occasional  vacancy 
occurs,  fill  it  with  the  best  man 
availablel  Prepare  for  better 
timesi 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  men  listed  —  good 
men  —  for  every  type  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  staff  job.  The 
Bureau  puts  you  in  touch  with 
them  promptly.  Never  before 
was  so  much  high-grade  jour¬ 
nalistic  talent  availablel 

Let  the  Personnel  Bureau  find 
the  right  man  for  your  particular 
needs.  Write  or  wire  — 

Personnel  Bureau 

of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 

No  Charse  to  Employers 


GETS  STEREOTYPE  PATENT 

J.  Terrance  Mahan,  head  of  the 
stereotyping  department  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal,  has  been  granted 
a  patent  on  a  revision  in  the  design  of 
stereotype  casting  machines  to  improve 
the  quality  of  printing.  The  revised 
design  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  the 
edges  of  the  pouring  sheet  and  the 
matrix  in  such  a  manner  that  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  latter  due  to  unequal  shrink¬ 
age  or  other  causes  are  compensated  for. 


PANHANDLE  PRESS  TO  MEET 

The  25th  annual  convention  of  the 
Panhandle  Press  Association  will  be 
held  in  Amarillo,  Tex.,  May  5-7.  The 
meeting  was  originally  announced  for 
April  21-23.  T.  A.  Landers,  McLean 
Neu's,  is  president  of  the  association, 
and  Lyman  E.  Robbins,  Amarillo  News- 
Globe,  secretary. 


Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Ask  thsm  about  it 


CUNE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
.  Bank  Building 

'-a 


UNITED  PRESS 

news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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DAILIES  GIVEN  CREDIT 
FOR  FIRM’S  SUCCESS 


HilU  Bros.,  Western  Firm,  in  Nine 
Years  Using  456  Dailies  Now 
Compared  with  200  in  1923 
— Distribution  Expanded 


H.  G.  Hills,  vice-president  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Hills  Bros.,  gives 
newspaper  advertising  credit  for  the 
steady  increase  in  the  sales  of  Hills 
Bros,  coffee.  Hills  Bros,  use  newspaper 
advertising  exclusively,  supplemented  by 
attractive  store  and  window  displays. 

“The  steady  march  of  this  company 
to  a  dominating  position  in  their  field  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts,”  Mr, 
Hills  said.  “In  1923  Hills  Bros,  coffee 
had  complete  distribution  in  11  western 
states.  Two  hundred  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  our  advertising  at  that  time.  In 
1932,  just  nine  years  later.  Hills  Bros, 
had  increased  their  intensive  distribu¬ 
tion  to  include  22  states,  as  well  as 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila,  Four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  are  used.  In  1931,  9,091,096 
lines  of  advertising  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers.  An  increase  in  the  newspaper 
linage  of  more  than  400,000  lines  in 
1932  is  additional  proof  of  the  success 
of  this  plan.  This  year  schedules  for 
metropolitan  papers  total  from  20,000 
to  80,000  lines,  with  proportional  sched¬ 
ules  for  papers  in  towns  of  smaller 
population.” 

Hills  Bros,  are  unique  in  that  they 
concentrate  their  advertising  in  _  news¬ 
papers  exclusively,  with  no  radio  nor 
billboards.  Their  experience  has  proved 
that  steady,  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  cannot  be  equaled,  at  least  for 
their  present  needs,  by  any  other  media. 
Mr.  Hills  states  that  as  long  as  news¬ 
papers  prove  to  be  as  successful  as  they 
have  been  for  Hills  Bros.’  requirements, 
he  sees  no  need  for  seeking  other  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

While  Mr.  Hills  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  success  of  Hills  Bros.,  he  stressed 
the  fact  that  no  newspaper  advertising 
campaign,  no  matter  how  well  planned, 
can  be  effective  unless  the  product  ad¬ 
vertised  is  even  better  than  the  adver¬ 
tising  claims. 

“This  may  be  an  unusual  statement,” 
said  Mr.  Hills,  “but  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  distinct  danger  in  advertising  a 
commodity  which  fails  to  live  up  to  its 
advertising.  The  consumer  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  surprise  when  the  commodity 
bought  does  not  equal  the  glowing  terms 
of  the  advertising.  Since  1878  we  have 
been  concerned  with  producing  what  we 
consider  a  blend  of  coffee  unsurpassed 
in  quality.  In  order  to  retain  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  blend  we  started  packing  our 
coffee  in  vacuum  tins  in  1900,  over  30 
years  ago.” 

Hills  Bros,  were  the  first  to  pack 
coffee  by  this  method,  and  considerable 
attention  has  been  directed  to  this  fact. 
Hills  Bros.  Coffee  has  been  advertised 
for  many  years  as  the  original  vacuum 
packed  coffee  and  they  have  used  as  a 
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American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


slogan  “Originators  of  the  Vacuum 
Process  of  packing  coffee.” 

“Now  I  don’t  want  to  imply  that 
there  is  any  magic  in  a  vacuum  tin,” 
said  Mr.  Hills.  “It  will  not  make  poor 
coffee  good,  but  a  vacuum  tin  will  keep 
good  coffee  fresh.  Naturally  we  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  de¬ 
veloping  the  exclusive  Hills  Bros.’ 
‘Controlled  Roasting  Process.’  This 
patented  process,  which  is  our  own  in¬ 
vention,  provided  us  with  a  distinctive 
and  interesting  news  story.  We  have 
told  this  story  consistently  in  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  have  taken  great 
care  to  keep  it  free  from  exaggerations. 
In  fact,  it  is  deliberately  restrained. 
This  policy  results  in  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  for  the  consumers  when  they  try 
our  coffee  for  the  first  time.” 

Hills  Bros,  expand  steadily  with 
newspapers  bearing  the  full  brunt  of  the 
advertising  job.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy.  Hills  Bros,  continue  to  show  a 
definite  gain  year  after  year. 


FIRM  RATE  STAND  WINS 
FOR  DAILIES 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


75,000  KIDNAP  CALLS 

More  than  75,000  telephone  calls  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  with  regard  to  the 
Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping  were  handled 
during  the  first  10  days  of  the  search, 
Anna  Garrow,  chief  operator,  reports. 
On  Saturday,  March  5,  20,000  calls 
were  received.  “It  was  not  unusual  for 
an  operator  to  be  swamped  with  calls 
about  little  Lindy  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,”  said  Miss  Garrow. 


NEW  NASHVILLE  WEEKLY 

The  Jacksonian,  a  weekly  paper 
which  will  devote  its  energies  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
was  incorporated  in  Nashville  last  week. 
A.  J.  Griffith  will  be  editor. 


more  carefully  prepared  copy  as  the 
best  means  to  reduce  the  advertisers’ 
cost. 

“Experience  indicates  clearly  that  rate 
cuts  will  not  produce  additional  busi¬ 
ness.  If  one  newspaper  alone  cut  its 
rates,  it  could  unquestionably  obtain  an 
increase  in  volume  by  so  doing,  but  this 
increased  volume  would  come  from  the 
papers  that  maintained  their  rate  struc¬ 
ture.  With  all  papers  either  maintain¬ 
ing  their  rates,  or  cutting  their  rates, 
we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  much 
change  in  the  dollar  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  placed.  Of  course,  in  any  case, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  merchants  to  reduce  appropriations 
of  weaker  papers  for  the  sake  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  stronger,  but  we  feel  that 
this  would  be  the  case  either  under  a 
uniform  maintenance  of  rates,  or  the 
uniform  cut.” 

The  advertising  director  of  a  south¬ 
western  daily  says :  “I  wouldn’t  say 
that  dissatisfaction  is  increasing  in  the 
local  field.  We  have  always  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  among  a 
few  of  our  local  accounts  wanting  con¬ 
cessions  and  reductions  in  rates.  Right 
at  present  there  is  just  a  little  propa¬ 
ganda  going  around  among  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  which  are  trying  to  bring 
the  newspapers  down  on  their  rates. 

“We  have  lost  some  business  locally 
because  we  have  refused  to  give  better 
rates,  but  I  think  this  will  even  itself 
up  as  time  goes  on.  The  average  local 
advertiser  doesn’t  seem  to  realize  that 


our  paper  is  giving  him  more  circula- 
tion  today  than  two  years  ago,  and  that 
our  rates  have  not  been  increased  in  the 
last  three  years;  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
larger  local  advertisers  are  concerned. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  national.  We 
have  not  had  an  increase  in  national 
rate  in  more  than  two  years.  Qnr 
milline  rate  is  lower  now  than  it  has 
been  in  recent  years,  due  to  circulation 
increase. 

“I  personally  do  not  think  rate  cuts 
mean  enough  additional  linage  to  U 
good  business.  I  think  it  is  best  for  us 
to  maintain  our  rates  to  make  a  decent 
profit  on  the  business  we  run,  even 
though  suffering  linage  cuts.” 


OMITTED  BRISBANE  COLUMN 

Exception  to  Arthur  Brisbane’s  de¬ 
scriptions  of  “the  wonders  of  the  state 
of  Florida”  in  his  “Today”  column  was 
made  by  the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger 
recently.  Explaining  why  it  was  omit¬ 
ting  the  column  the  Messenger  said: 
“With  such  places  as  The  Rock  House, 
Old  Man’s  Cave,  The  Rim  of  the  World, 
Pomeroy  Bend  and  others  available  for 
nature  lovers  here,  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  use  valuable  space  for 
praise  of  beauty  a  thousand  miles 
away.” 


IOWA  A.  P.  MEETS 

Associated  Press  members  in  Iowa 
convened  in  Des  Moines  March  23  to 
discuss  plans  for  coverage  of  forth¬ 
coming  news  events,  particularly  that 
of  covering  the  June  6  primary  elec¬ 
tions.  Their  next  meeting  of  the  group 
will  be  held  in  Sioux  City  in  October. 
J.  Tracy  Garrett,  Burlington  Hawk- 
Eye,  is  president  of  the  group. 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 


The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


General  OiSres 
h  St.  and  East 
New  York  Gty 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 
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New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  Addr...  NENSCO— Worce.tn- 


THE 


GOSS 


RADIAL  ARM 
FLAT  ROUTER 


NEVER  RUNS  HOT.  .  . 


This  machine  requires  very  little  attention. 
It  never  runs  hot.  The  tool  steel  cutter 
spindle  runs  in  SKF  special  ball  bearings 
with  oil  reservoir.  A  foot  lever  controls  the 
vertical  movement  of  the  bit,  leaving  both 
hands  free.  Simple  design  and  rigid  con¬ 
struction  assure  accurate  work.  Write  for 
full  information. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS 

1535  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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says  natural  light 

IS  UNECONOMICAL 

y/,  N.  Reed  Declares  Correct 
Artificial  Lighting  Provides  More 
Efficient  Working  Conditions 
Than  Daylight 


W.  N.  P.  Reed,  of  International 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  discussed 
the  application  of  artificial  light  as  a 
means  of  improving  working  conditions 
in  print  shops  at  the  conference  of 
printing  experts  in  New  York  recently. 
His  talk  follows  in  part : 

“The  most  common  error  with  regard 
to  light  is  the  belief  that  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  except  scientific  applications  re¬ 
quiring  super-illumination,  as  in  photo¬ 
engraving  and  similar  work,  reflected 
daylight  is  the  best  possible  source  of 
illumination — as  it  is  of  course  the 
cheapest.  For  certain  strictly  outdoor 
activities  of  an  industrial  nature  sun¬ 
light  or  cloud-light  is  undoubtedly  ideal. 
But  for  printshop  work,  for  reading 
manuscripts,  copy  reading,  editing,  draft¬ 
ing  and  retouching,  composition  on  lino 
or  mono,  make-up,  imposition,  press- 
work,  bindery  operations,  and  mailing, 
artificial  light,  critically  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  standardized  for  special  needs  and 
applications,  is  markedly  superior  to  any 
plan  for  using  natural  or  reflected  light 
—sunlight  or  cloud-light — yet  devised. 
And  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  those  who  hold  otherwise,  and  who 
possess  the  authority  to  put  their  theo¬ 
ries  into  practical  applications,  not  only 
make  work  more  difficult,  and  thus 
more  costly  to  all  concerned — from  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  shipping  clerks  and  mes¬ 
sengers— but,  indicentally,  create  an 
aceedingly  wasteful  and  psychologically 
objectionable  situation. 

“Let  me  tell  you  why  natural  light  is 
uneconomic  and  why  insisting  on  its  use 
in  the  printshop  is  bad  engineering. 
Even  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
the  subject  wrill  develop  the  fact  that 
ill  students  of  the  art  of  illumination 
insist,  and  all  scientific  investigation 
emphasis  and  agrees,  on  one  fact : 
Light  as  an  efficient  industrial  tool  must 
be  adequate  and  uniform  and  con¬ 
stant.  .  .  . 

“Now,  daylight  is  the  absolute  anti¬ 
thesis  of  this  conception.  Observe  the 
conditions  in  the  room  in  which  we  are 
assembled.  We  had  here  at  sunrise, 
however,  scarcely  50  per  cent  as  much 
light  as  at  noon  with  the  shades  up 
and  the  sun  shining  in,  for,  after  all, 
we  are  not  outdoors ;  a  roof  covers  us, 
^  walls  inclose  us.  Both  shut  out 
light.  Gradually,  from  noon  on,  the 
light  fades  and  becomes  dimmer,  and  by 
late  afternoon  all  natural  light  has  de¬ 
parted  and  we  resort  perforce  to  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination. 

“No  editor,  copy  reader,  draftsman, 
accountant,  typist,  printer,  proofreader 
or  make-up  man  (I  am  not  referring 
to  stonemen,  but  to  make-up  men,  ex¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  newspaper  make-up) 
can  work  in  comfort  and  with  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  with  a  light,  whatever 
Its  type,  6,  10,  or  20  feet  distant  from 
him  and  his  work.” 


SWIMS  AID  NEEDY 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  is  conduct- 
I'ug  a  series  of  eight  weekly  charity 
[swims  in  connection  with  the  Salt  Lake 
municipally-owned  and  operated  warm 
spring  baths.  The  daily  provides  for 
the  admittance  of  school  children  once 
3  week,  upon  the  donation  of  a  desig¬ 
nated  article  of  food.  The  food  is 
turned  over  to  the  Community  Chest 
'sarelii.use  for  distribution  to  the  poor. 


JOHN  H.  POWERS 

John  H.  Powers,  89,  former  pub- 
idur  of  the  Baraboo  (Wis.)  Republic, 
Ariz.,  March  19.  In 
he  became  part  owner  of  the  Re- 
luhlif,  later  acquiring  entire  owner¬ 
'll'  and  continued  the  publication  until 
when  he  retired. 


I  BYRON  HUGHES 

B  Byron  Hughes,  editor  of  the  Cam- 
Jna  (Wis.)  Xeti'S,  weekly,  died  sud- 
'^enly  at  his  home  March  26. 


RECEIVES  MERIT  AWARD 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  re¬ 
cently  presented  the  Observer’s  gold 
medal  “merit  award.”  to  P.  D.  Moody, 
Jr.,  17  year  old  carrier  salesman,  for 
intelligent  service  and  exceptional 
ability. 

DELIVERY  ACCIDENTS 
CUT  IN  CAMDEN 

Number  of  Mishap*  Cut  from  52  to 
25  in  Past  Year — Speed  Limit 
of  25  Miles  an  Hour 
Maintained 


No  longer  are  the  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  considered  in  the  class  of  taxicabs 
and  fire  engines  as  an  accident  hazard 
in  Camden,  N.  J.,  where,  according  to 
David  S.  Loeb,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Courier-Post  Newspapers.  He  be¬ 
lieves  newspaper  delivery  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  with  as  much  safety  as  any  other 
delivery  classed  in  the  “preferred” 
ratings. 

The  past  year’s  record  by  these  news¬ 
papers  is  given  as  an  example.  The 
total  truck  accidents  were  cut  from  52 
in  1930  with  a  total  cost  of  about  $3,000 
to  25  in  the  year  ending  March  6,  1932, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $551.  The  cost  in¬ 
cludes  repairs  to  the  newspaper  trucks, 
payments  to  parties  involved  in  the  acci¬ 
dents  and  the  amount  paid  out  by  the 
insurance  company.  On  the  newspaper 
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insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Eureka — Located  in  Metropolitan  area,  ex- 
eluHive,  fertile  field,  splendid  e(|uipnient.  good 
paid  i'irrulutioii,  earning  handsome  dividends, 
low  price,  easy  terms,  initial  payment  $r».OO0. 
A  JIM  DANDY.  Evening  paper  in  middle- 
west.  Price  nad  terms  right.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Weekly,  exclusive  field,  which  emaii  down 
payment  handies,  by  young  man,  7  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  E.  S.  8.,  74  Barnett  St.,  Rahway, 
N.  J. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Over  90%  of  all  olroulatlon  campaign!  ou 
daliy  newspapera  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  conducted  by  The  (fharies  Partlow* 
Company.  The  dependabie,  aeif-Onanciut 
I'AiiTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  fa  absoiute  In- 
aiirance  of  cieaniinesa,  genuine  satisfaction 
and  resnits  that  have  never  been  eqnatied  In 
circnlatlon  building.  Partlowe  added  eircu- 
iatlon  is  clean  circulation.  Every  subecrlptlon 
verlfled  by  the  publlaher  of  your  Circulation 
Department.  No  eubscrlptlon  accepted  nnlese 
paid  for  in  fnll  by  the  tnbacrlber.  A  collect 
wire,  or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe 
ecientlflc  survey  of  your  Held  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  estimate  of  its  posslbllitlee — without  ob¬ 
ligation.  The  Cbarlea  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Bldg.,  Indlanapolia. 


Butineat  men  who  postpone  promotion  until 
times  get  better  could  bring  “better  times" 
by  promotion  now.  Hudson  De  Priest  A  As¬ 
sociates.  world’s  record  circulation  builders, 
246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 


The  W,  8,  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  snd  sole  owners  of  Tbe  Kendall  Plan. 


Circulation  Consultant 


Newspaper  Circnlatlon  Consultant — If  your 
circnlatlon  needs  a  stimulant,  don’t  Are  yonr 
circulation  manager,  call  in  an  experienced 
outsider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advice  from  a  different  angle. 
15  years'  experience  Circulation  Manager 
Metropolitan  Mornlng-Sunday-Evenlng;  8  years' 
experience  manager  wholesale  newspaper  de¬ 
livery.  handling  over  twenty  different  dally 
and  Sunday  pnhilcatlona.  James  McKernan. 
224  Fourtb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


coupes  Operated  by  newsmen  and  cir¬ 
culation  road  men,  there  were  only  8 
accidents  the  past  year  with  a  total  cost 
of  $32J4. 

The  trucks  covered  241,173  miles  and 
the  coupes  209.830  miles. 

These  newspapers  have  a  Safety  Qub 
officered  by  the  drivers  themselves. 
Fourteen  of  them  received  the  “No¬ 
accident”  medals  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  despite  the  fact  that  they  drive 
daily  in  one  of  the  worst  traffic-con¬ 
gested  centers  of  the  country. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Courier-Post  Safety  Club  limit  speed 
to  25  miles  an  hour;  drivers  must  slow 
up  and  sound  horn  at  all  intersections: 
must  observe  strictly  the  law  pertaining 
to  school  zones ;  and  must  give  the 
pedestrian  right  of  way  at  all  times. 
All  drivers  must  eliminate  from  their 
minds  any  question  of  “right  of  way.” 


DAILY  AIDS  MERCHANTS 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  aided 
local  retail  merchants  in  their  annual 
spring  opening  March  17-18-19.  Spe¬ 
cial  sales  and  window  displays  were 
arranged. 


HOME-MAKERS’  SCHOOL 

The  Toledo  Blade  held  its  fifth  annual 
cooking  and  home-makers’  school  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium,  March  16-18.  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Jessie  M.  DeBoth. 


Help  Wanted 


Cartoonlit  to  draw  onmlr  page  advertising  in 
spare  time.  Send  apeeimen  of  work.  C-827, 
Editor  &  Publlaher. 


Chicago  Representative,  firm  or  Individual, 
with  Detroit  branch  preferred,  for  sollrltatlnn 
of  rotogravure  advertising  in  leading  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers;  idea  of  group  handling 
long  established;  newspaper  experience  re- 
onlred  hut  no  ronfllotlng  pnhlleations.  Advg. 
nir.  will  be  In  rhioago  for  interviews  latter 
I>art  of  April.  Give  full  particulars  in  con¬ 
fidence  about  yourself  or  orgaaizntion;  speclf.v 
if  willing  to  accept  straight  commission  and 
absorb  yonr  own  expenses  on  long  time  ex¬ 
clusive  contract.  We  are  having  our  best 
year’s  business.  Address  C-8.75,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accountant,  Collection  Man— Auditor,  10  years' 
experience.  One  record,  best  references.  Age 
30.  Married.  Go  an.vwhere.  Salary  reason¬ 
able.  C-8.34,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertiaing  manager  —  Over  thirteen  years* 
successful  experience  on  leading  newspapers, 
seeks  permanent  connection  with  paper  re- 
nnirlng  one  with  broad  vision,  bigh  standard 
and  proven  ability.  Indefatigable  worker. 
Knows  national.  local,  rIassiOed.  cooperation 
and  merchandising.  If  yon  need  one  who 
knows  how  in  these  times  with  its  cbsnging 
conditions  and  habits,  it  may  pay  yon  to 
hear  my  story.  38  years  old.  married,  with 
family.  Now  employed.  C-828,  Editor  A 
Publlaher. 


Artist,  work  anywhere;  15  years’  experience. 
Layouts,  retouching,  cartoons,  etc.  Samples. 
References.  L.  De  Carlo,  2638  Ania  St., 
San  Francisco. 


Composing  Boom  Executive — Hat  been  in 
charge  of  all  mecbanioal  departments. 
Economical  administrator.  C-817,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Twelve  years’  experience  on 
Dailies  and  Weeklies,  also  Crew  Manager  for 
largest  Special  Page  roncern  in  the  Country. 
Now  employed  as  Adyertlsing  Manager  for 
largest  clrcnlated  Weekly  in  State.  Married. 
Tblrty-nlne  years  of  age.  American.  Beat  of 
references  as  to  ability,  honesty  and  eharaeter. 
Only  steady  position  considered.  Can  report 
at  once.  Write  John  Ferris,  71  Exchange  St., 
Chicopee,  Maas. 


Artist 

Creative  illustrator.  Excellent.  Figure,  Let¬ 
tering,  Decoration.  In  line,  halftone,  color. 
Water  or  oil.  Knows  retouching.  Position 
or  free  lance.  Moderate  salary  for  right 
connection.  New  York.  C-8.37,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  capable  of  handling  eir- 
ciilatlon  under  2.'i.OOO.  Avnilahle  on  proper 
notice.  J.  E.  King,  2000  S.  Olive.  W.  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 


Claisifled  Manager,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  leading  Want  Ad  me<ilum 
in  U.  S..  seeks  connection  with  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper,  preferably  second 
In  6eld.  where  application  of  sound 
principles  combined  with  intelligent 
effort  will  produi'c  Increased  linage. 
Fourteen  years’  experience,  during 
which  I  have  held  only  two  positions, 
attests  to  my  ability  and  nnnllllca- 
tions.  Developnient  of  efflclent. 
productive  sales  orgnnizatinn  is  ni.v 
forte.  Capable  of  solving  major 
problems;  thoro  knowledge  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Subordinate  immediate 
earnings  to  opportunity.  Exceptional 
rcforences.  Box  C-836,  Editor  A 
Publlaher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Editorial — Twenty  years’  experience,  12  on  big 
city  papers,  makes  this  man  ayailable  for  copy 
desk,  feature  writer,  slot-work,  telegraph  edl 
tor,  editorial  writer,  Sunday  edition  aaslatant, 
make-up  or  any  combination  of  them. 

Salary  to  start  la  relatively  unimportant. 
Looking  for  a  steady  Job,  at  a  fair  return, 
on  an  ethical  daily  offering  at  least  tbe  possi¬ 
bility  of  advancement  for  outstanding  WORK. 
Free  to  go  anywhere.  Can  report  immediately. 
Exceptional  references.  Address  Alger  S. 
Beane,  care  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — 34,  married,  college  graduate,  11 
years’  experience,  desires  imsltion  on  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Ray  E.  Smith,  LaPorte,  Ind. 


Editorial  —  Experienced,  large  and  small 
papers,  on  copy  desk,  telegraph,  makeup  and 
street.  Four  years  in  present  position.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Age  29.  Starting  salary 
not  Important  if  there  is  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  opportunity  to  invest  later.  Small 
city  in  east  or  south  preferred  but  not 
essential.  C-831,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Executive 

Mr.  Piibliaher  if  you  are  in  need  of  a  man 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  circnlatioii 
and  business  management  it  will  pay  you  to 
answer  this  advertisement.  Am  connected  in 
executive  position  with  Metropolitan  pub¬ 
lisher  but  have  sound  reasons  for  desiring 
change.  Prefer  western  city.  Not  diSlcult 
to  reach,  understanding  on  reniimeration. 
Excellent  record  and  references.  C-833, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent,  Production  Man¬ 
ager — Lowest  possible  coats  with  effleiency. 
Fine  record.  C-816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  Editor — Makeup,  copy  reader  or  slot 
man.  Extensive  experience  lending  eastern 
dailies.  References.  Efflclent,  conscientious 
worker.  C-832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale  -Moiiomelt  Electric  Pot.  Ohio  News, 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
idant  or  any  )>art.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y". 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Businesa  Establlshsd  In  1899 
350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


At  the 

A  .N.  P.  A. 

Convention 


(Waldorf-Astoria,  April  26-29) 


You  can  contact  your 


prospects.  Make  ap¬ 


pointments  through  a 


ClassiFied  Ad. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


IT  IS  plain  that  we  have  drifted  peril¬ 
ously  near  to  a  national  crisis. 
Wherever  intelligent  people  gather  one 
hears  anxious  questions  and  troubled 
debate.  First  pages  mirror  political 
symptoms  which  profoundly  alarm  stu¬ 
dents  of  history — those  who  know  what 
were  the  steps  which  led  to  the  down¬ 
fall  of  once  proud  peoples.  Editorial 
comment  in  this  day  is  in  direct  terms, 
reminding  us  of  the  period  of  national 
suspense  which  preceded  our  entrance 
into  the  World  War.  This  is  a  weird 
chapter  in  American  life,  this  panic 
which  is  now  in  its  third  year,  call^  by 
Mr.  Hoover  “the  greatest  crisis  the 
world  has  ever  known”  and  referred  to 
from  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  bench 
only  last  week  as  “more  dangerous  than 
war.”  The  most  urgent  question  that 
men  are  asking  is  whether  or  not  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  government,  or 
any  party,  to  avert  measures  as  drastic 
as  those  which  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  many  other  nations  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to.  What  can  be  done 
to  revive  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  confidence  in  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  order  out  of  chaos?  How 
can  we  escape  the  use  of  arbitrary 
power?  Writing  in  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune  this  week  Walter  Lippmann 
points  out  that  if  this  nation  succeeds 
in  avoiding  “extra-legal  measures,”  by 
which  I  suppose  he  means  some  form 
of  dictatorship,  it  will  have  done  some¬ 
thing  which  no  other  democracy  has 
been  able  to  do.  This  is  a  sobering 
thought. 


have  also  made  demands  on  newspapers 
for  reduced  rates,  with  threat  of  con¬ 
certed  withdrawal  of  advertising  if  they 
did  not  slash  their  cards.  Usually  these 
attacks  have  been  complicated  by  the 
gentle  whip-saw  method,  whereby  one 
publisher  is  made  the  “goat”  while  an¬ 
other  is  temporarily  favored  with  un¬ 
usual  run  of  copy.  This  pleasant 
Chinese  game  is  to  break  ’em  one  at  a 
time.  However,  we  proudly  acclaim  the 
fact  that  most  publishers  have  stood 
bravely  against  such  local  assaults  on 
their  rate  structures,  and  many  a  long¬ 
sighted  publisher  has  refused  to  be 
party  to  an  advertiser  conspiracy  calcu¬ 
lated  to  put  his  rival  out  of  commis¬ 
sion,  full  well  knowing  that  in  time 
his  own  turn  would  come.  On  good 
authority  I  learn  that  certain  depart¬ 
ment  store  managers  have  told  local 
newspapers  that  they  felt  ashamed  to 
force  their  demands  on  newspapers  that 
are  already  suffering  because  of  reduced 
linage,  but  were  compelled  to  because 
of  orders  from  national  trade  associa¬ 
tions  of  which  they  are  members.  This 
is  probably  the  origin  of  the  cut-rate 
campaign. 

I  wonder  what  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  have  to  say  about 
that. 


larger  space  is  a  snare  and  deceit,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  several  cities 
in  recent  months  where  publishers  have 
fallen  for  the  bait.  Volume  has  not 
followed  rate  cuts,  and  publishers  who 
have  expected  to  be  rewarded  with  fat 
contracts,  have  been  badly  defeated. 
(S)  The  logical  and  honest  answer  to 
demands  for  lowered  rates  is:  You  can’t 
break  down  our  newspaper!  Our  rates 
arc  demonstrably  fair,  our  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  the  public,  and  if  you 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  page  space  then 
you  may  take  a  half  page,  and  if  you 
cannot  afford  a  half  page  you  may  take 
a  smaller  space  or  no  space  at  all.  As 
our  volume  recedes  we  may  be  able  to 
regulate  our  expenses  and  continue  in 
business.  If  our  rate  goes  down  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  regulate  our  busi¬ 
ness.  (6)  Concerted  demands  by  trade 
bodies,  with  prescribed  punishment  as 
pain  of  refusal,  is  a  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  the  free  press  and  legitimate 
business.  No  surrender! 


I 


H.WING  faith  in  the  American 
press  as  a  dependable  instrument 
of  free  institutions  our  interest  natur¬ 
ally  runs  to  its  present  terrific  fight  to 
sustain  its  economic  efficiency.  I  for 
one  do  not  believe  that  a  half-starved, 
poorly-equipped,  hat-in-hand  press  is  of 
much  service  to  any  nation,  certainly 
not  in  time  of  crisis.  With  us,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  profit  in  most 
newspaper  offices — it  is  a  question  of 
survival.  Three  years  have  seen  a 
linage  drop  of  nearly  30  per  cent  for 
the  daily  press  of  the  whole  country — 
and  this  is  strictly  a  z’olume  business. 
In  the  face  of  this  volume  shrinkage,  I 
proudly  sing,  the  rank  and  file  of  news¬ 
papers  have  gone  ahead  full  tilt  with 
their  public  service.  Also  they  have 
exercised  uncommon  conscience  and  de¬ 
cency  in  the  matter  of  defending  their 
employes’  right  to  live  and  thrive.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  in  any  other  industry  in  this 
land  they  have  challenged  the  advocates 
of  stagnation,  reaction  and  impotence. 
No  Surrender  has  been  the  answer  to 
those  who  propose  to  revise  American 
standards  of  living  down  to  the  level  of 
Europe  or  the  Orient,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  covering  up  the  dire  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  merci¬ 
less  exploitation  by  greed-crazed  in¬ 
flationists  for  a  dozen  or  more  years. 


must  keep  in  mind  the  following 
basic  facts:  (1)  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  are  generally  low,  in  instances 
so  low  that  space  has  been  badly  abused 
in  the  past  and  now  is  not  properly  re¬ 
spected.  (2)  Loss  of  volume  is  a 
.serious  matter,  but  despite  this  a  pub¬ 
lisher  might  be  able  to  cut  down  his 
pages,  hold  his  costs  and  escape  doing 
great  violence  to  his  public  service.  (3) 
Concurrent  cutting  of  linage  and  rates 
presents  an  impossible  condition,  lead¬ 
ing  straight  to  ruin  of  the  newspaper 
structure.  With  volume  reduced  and 
rates  cut  the  publisher  must  either  in¬ 
crease  his  retail  copy  price  and  gain 
revenue  from  the  reader  or  limit  his 
circulation,  meanwhile  having  emascu¬ 
lated  his  editorial  service.  (4)  Promises 
of  advertisers,  either  national  or  local, 
that  at  lower  rates  they  will  provide 


WELL,  I  wonder  what  the  old- 
timers  of  New  England  and  else¬ 
where  will  have  to  say  about  that?  It 
reminds  me  of  a  true  story  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  M.E.  of  Boston  Traveler. 
One  day,  10  or  IS  or  20  years  ago,  a 
young  gentleman,  of  huge  physical  pro¬ 
portions  and  a  Harvard  accent,  barged 
into  my  office  and  set  forth  his  plaint 
about  as  follows:  “I’m  in  awfully  hard 
luck,  you  know,  old  man,  and  really 
its  something  that  must  be  tackled, 
y’know.  You  see,  dad,  and  he’s  out 


H.WING  lost  nearly  a  third  of  the 
advertising  volume,  and  without 
much  wailing  about  it,  the  newspapers 
recently  were  confronted  by  an  even 
greater  threat.  This  started  in  some  New 
York  advertising  agencies,  prompted  by 
a  group  of  national  advertisers  who 
“demanded”  that  advertising  rates  be 
cut.  It  has  amounted  to  coercion,  for 
publishers  have  been  told  that  if  they 
did  not  sell  their  only  profitable  com¬ 
modity  at  prices  named  by  the  buyers 
the  business  would  go  to  rivals,  or  be 
withdrawn.  It  is  a  proud  chapter  in 
press  history  that  the  majority  of  pub¬ 
lishers  have  stood  their  ground  against 
these  abusive  trade  practices. 

In  instances,  local  advertisers  in 
groups,  usually  some  local  trade  body. 


NO  LONGER  ON  THE  SHEET 


(Being  a  sentiment  zvhich  Arthur  F.  Riddle  dashed  off  and  posted  on  the 
bull 'tin  board  of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  zvhen  he  resigned  recently 
to  take  another  job.  This  department  has  it  through  the  courtesy  of  Jn'ing 
IV.  Hart,  editor  of  the  Statesman.) 


Every  story  has  its  thirty;  every  voyage  has  an  end: 

Soon  or  late  the  ruthless  reaper  calls  your  last  good  loyal  friend; 
Every  regular  or  rookie  some  day  stands  his  last  retreat — 

So  it  has  to  come,  the  time  when  you’re  no  longer  on  the  sheet. 


Someone  else  is  trading  hooey  on  your  old  familiar  round. 
Some  new  guy’s  producing  copy  on  the  mill  you  used  to  pound. 
Some  one  happens  to  inquire,  if  he’s  missed  you  on  the  beat. 
And  he  gets  the  bland  reply,  “Oh,  he’s  no  longer  on  the  sheet.” 


Time  is  relative,  and  distance.  What’s  a  decade  less  or  more? 

But  a  week  out  of  the  office  seems  as  endless  as  a  war. 

Maybe  you’re  still  spoiling  paper  just  a  few  blocks  down  the  street. 
But  you’re  all  same  off  the  map  if  you’re  no  longer  on  the  sheet. 


S’pose  the  ed’tor  did  revile  you?  S’pose  the  boss  did  like  to  say 
That  your  stuff  was  punk,  your  feet  were  lead,  your  hat  was  full  of  hay? 
S’pose  you  were  a  peon,  drawing  just  about  enough  to  eat? 

You’re  a  bawling  orphan  calf  when  you’re  no  longer  on  the  sheet. 


But  for  woe  there’s  consolation  somewhere,  somehow,  so  it  seems. 
Respite  comes  to  every  exile,  if  its  only  in  his  dreams. 

You  can  soothe  your  lone  reflections  with  this  comforting  conceit : 

“They  were  happy  days  and  durn  good  friends  I  had  on  that  old  sheet.” 

AFR 


West  now,  has  rim  a  fearful  flop 
business  and  b’god  I’ve  run  out 
dough.  I  thought  of  tutoring  to  fin 
out  my  last  two  years,  but  there’s  noL 
ing  in  it,  y’know,  and  then  I  got 
thinking  that  it  might  be  best,  after 
to  do  a  little  newspaper  work,  andp 
figured  that  you  might  put  me  on 
Traveler  staff,  say  in  the  evenings 
odd-times,  and.  ...” 

I  broke  in  to  inquire  if  this  interdl 
ing  applicant  had  any  record  of  acc«S 
plishment  as  a  reporter 


“M’god,  old  man,  no  and  I  hop^i 
will  never  come  to  that,”  said  he 
ing  through  red  bristles  on  a  IcS 
upper  lip.  “I’m  not  asking  for  a  ■™ 


)• 


Here  is  what  Robert  Choate,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Boston  Herald,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  in  a  signed  article:  “News¬ 
paper  staffs  of  today  have  nothing  in 
common  with  those  of  10  or  15  years 
ago.  Most  of  the  reporters  have  col¬ 
lege  educations,  something  that  was  a 
great  handicap  according  to  traditions 
of  a  decade  ago,  and  on  the  whole  are 
a  most  presentable  and  go-getting  lot. 
The  days  of  the  old  rummies  whose 
very  presence  about  the  office  was  an 
uncertain  quantity  (except  on  pay  days) 
is  about  over  in  these  days  of  news¬ 
paper  standardization.  On  the  whole  I 
believe  the  newspapers  have  not  lost 
much  of  value.  While  many  of  the 
old-timers  could  present  very  readable 
pieces  when  not  immersed  in  their  gin- 
pots,  their  vagaries  were  sufficient  to 
paralyze  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  cause 
many  a  gray  hair  on  an  editor’s  head. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  to  get  an  im¬ 
portant  story  out  of  a  reporter  crocked 
to  the  gills,  with  edition  time  just  20 
minutes  away,  has  something  to  look 
forward  to.” 


as  a  reporter.  I  just  couldn’t  do 
going  around  sticking  my  nose  i^ 
other  people’s  affairs.  My  thouglrtfl 
that  you  might  have  a  desk  around  h(n" 
that  I  could  take,  in  off  hours,  and 
could  write  something  regular.” 

“About  what?”  I  asked. 

“How  can  one  tell  in  advance?"  ^ 
replied  peevishly.  “I’d  write  somei 
as  it  occurred  to  me,  y’know.  Ri 

now,  old  man,  I  wouldn’t  ask  for  _ 

change,  it’s  just  a  tide-over  for  me,  f 
see.  And  now  wont  you  give  me  yoa 
advice?  ...” 

I  told  him.  of  course,  that  his  nuf. 
nificent  physical  devopment  called  foi 
good  honest  work  and  suggested  li 
apply  to  Peter  O’Malley,  the  weB- 
known  stevedore  boss  of  Tea  Wharf. 
The  man  leered  wickedly,  even  cunafl 
in  heavy  English  accents,  but  pre: 
took  off  into  Summer  Street.  He 
have  had  a  bit  of  gin  in  his  skin. 


IF  THAT  story  is  not  apropos,  here?! 

another  one  of  Boston  days.  Thofl 
were  eight  or  ten  men  on  the  copydedH 
and  I  think  all  but  two  were  coUcfl 
graduates,  (one  had  been  of  the  fam 
ulty  of  a  New  England  college)  aoH 
Charles  B.  Welch,  now  editor  of 
coma,  (Wash)  News-Tribune  was  Ah 
able  slotman.  If  the  desk  of  BostoiB 
Herald  of  this  day  is  better  served 
loyal,  intelligent  and  responsible  iiKa,B 
I  have  nothing  but  congratulation!  to" 
offer  Mr.  Choate.  One  young  man  ca 
the  reportorial  staff  was  not  collegfl 
bred  and  on  occasion  his  bad  brafejl 
suggested  a  hard  night,  but  he  bromli* 
in  more  scoops  than  any  other  repoilV 
on  the  staff,  could  write  like  a  yen 
Poe,  and  when  a  State  Street  cri 
tried  to  bribe  him  to  keep  a  piece  <wl 
of  the  paper,  he  brought  the  yellow 
back  to  my  desk  and  scornfully  laid  k 
down  like  the  dirty  thing  it  was. 

I  have  lived  through  two  generatk^^ 
of  newspapermen,  the  present  and  tl* 
one  Mr.  Choate  vaguely  refers  to.  I 
grant  that  there  is  now  less  drinld  ' 
among  newspapermen,  but  one  mig 
say  that  also  of  lawyers,  doctors  of 
bridge-builders.  I  hope  the  rank  id 
file  of  newspapermen  are  better  ed» 
cated.  But  for  real  morals,  which  ha« 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  booze,  aai 
for  real  intelligence  and  professiot 
integrity,  which  have  little  or  nothi 
to  do  with  education,  I  will  assert 
the  newspapermen  of  yesterday  do  ndt 
suffer  by  comparison.  It  is  al 
dangerous  and,  indeed,  foolish  to 
dogmatically  and  in  terms  of  glitteri 
generalities  about  a  craft  that  is  at 
large,  far-flung  and  disorganized  asjte 
newspaper  (so-called)  profession, 
circle  is  so  large  that  it  holds  all  kii 
including  “old  rummies,”  skunks,  .see  _ 
drels,  students,  gentlemen,  corporati 
lickspittles,  shysters,  Choates,  0i ' 
Noyes,  McCormicks,  Olders,  BonI 
Robert  Lincoln  O’Briens,  Grozi 
W’illis  Abbots,  Claus,  Hearsts,  Cool  ^ 
Bickels,  Winchells  and  even  one 
Lingle,  just  to  mention  a  few  indN 
viduals  whose  respective  conduct  * 
newspaper  work  indicates  the 
and  intellectual  range  critics  such  as  Mp 
Choate  ought  to  keep  in  mind.  It 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  cc* 
of  human  events  no  decade  will  I 
without  improvements  in  every  bra 
of  civilization,  not  excluding  the 
paper  circle,  but  it  would  be  cxtraorM 
nary  if  there  could  be  such  a  sudd* 
metamorphosis  in  ten  or  IS 
that  proclaimed  by  the  Boston  edito^ 
.\s  he  writes  from  hearsay,  the  evidenc^ 
will  not  be  taken  as  conclusive. 
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